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INTRODUCTION TO THE SNOWIX)N 

EDITION 

'Fhough writti.n nwn) years .igo this story Has eertom 
pt'rsoiul rciisons easy to guess, Htthluld from pulthratioii - 
Htthht'ld, as The 7)mu |»ointe(i out, lH‘<ausc “witii tht /)t(h^ 
mingUd a got»d deal of frtthrhut** But why dul 1 
still dday in pulihshing it afUr thesi tuisons lor withholding it 
had jMssed away ? This is a i|ui sUon tlut has oft( n Imvii put 
to mt both in print .ind in consersation And yet I should 
ha\» iniagiiud that tin explanation was not fai tost«k It was 
simply difhdeiiCL • mother weirds it was tint mrnmity wlmh, 
though ge’m rally supjv^id to lx long to youth, tomis to a 
writer, if it (omi at all, with years Undouhuelly tlM*«* was a 
time in niy ide when I sliuuld hate leapt with ionsid< rahte rash 
ness into tlu hrtllianl ranks of out eonlt nipoiary novelists. 
But this was before I lud rta<hed what I will eall lh<* difTidi nt 
^period in the hh* of a wriitr. And then, again, 1 hod often 
been told by Cieotge Benrow, and aKo by my fiicnd Francis 
Croome, the great living authority on Romany matters, that 
^ere iras in England no interest in gypsies. Altogether tium, 
Had it not been for the unexfiectcd success of ** The Coming of 
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Jjove" a story of gypsy life, it is doubtful whether I should 
not have delayed the publication of ** Aylwin ” until the great 
warder of the gates of day we call Death should close his portal 
behind me and shut me off from these dreams. However, I 
am very glad now that I did publish it; for it has brought 
around me a numixir of new friends—brought them at a time 
when new friends were what I yearned for—a time when, 
looking back through this vision of my life, I seem to be looking 
down an Appian way a street of tombs—the toml>s of those 
I No wonder, then, tlut I was deeply tombed by the 

kindness with which the I’ublie and the Press i«'tcived the 
44ory. 

One ctilie did nv'the honour of n marking «]:>on wluit he 
calletl the “absolute newness of the plot vid inckU'iHs iif 
‘Aytwin’” Ib* srenis to have forgotten, however, that one 
ineidMit-lhc most daiing incident in tlw liook—that of the 
rilling of It grave for troasuro—is not new: it will at once 
lemiiul folklorists of et'rtain practices cliarged against our 
old Norse invad<'rs. And students of Celtic and Gaelic liiera 
tore are familial with the same idea. Quite lau*l), indeed, 
Ml. Alfretl Nutt, in his analxsis of the Gaelie “Agallamh na 
Senorach,” or “ColKniuy of the ICIders,*' has mode some 
inten'sting remarks mion the subject. 

As far as 1 rememlrer, the only obji.'ction made by the critics 
to •' Aylwin" was that 1 had imported into a siory written for 
t»opu)4U' acccptam.'e too many speculations and broodings ap«m 
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the gmvest of all subjecte—the subject of love at struggle with 
death. My an«iwer to this i$ that although it dkl win a great 
popular acceptance I never expected it to do so. 1 knew the 
book to be an expression of idiosyncrasy, and no man knows 
how much or how little hts idiosyncrasy is in harmony with the 
temper of his time, until his book has been given to the world. 
It was the stor) of "Aylwin*’ that was born of the specula 
lions upon Ix>vc and Death; it was i)ot the siteculations that 
were pressed into the story j without these siiecuUtions there 
could have been no story to tell Indeed the chief fault 
which / myself should find with “Aylwin," if my business were 
to criticise it, would hc' that it giscs ncM Ux) little but toll 
much prominence to the strong maclents of the story—a story 
written as a commi nt on love’s warfare with duUh ~ written to 
show that eonfronted as man is every nioiiKnl by si{',ns of the 
fiagtlity and the brevity of human life, the great marvel con¬ 
nected with him IS not that his thoughts dwell fnciuently u[Km 
the unknown country lieyorid Orion where the beloved dc-ad 
are loving us still, hut that he can find time and patience 
to think ui)on anything t lsi‘“ a stCM-y written further to show 
how terribly dt'spair bcMiomes intensified when a man has 
lost—or thinks he has lost—a woman whose love was the only 
%ht of his world—when his soul is tom from his body, as it 
Wem» and whisked off on the wings of the “viewless winds " 
right away beyond the furthest star, till the universe hangs 
beneath hts feet a trembling point of twinkling light, and at 
\»0t even this durs away and his soul cncs out for help in 
dial utter darkness and loneliness. 
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It was to depict this phase of human emotion thsrt bodi 
“Aylwin ” and its sequel, “'Fhe Coming of Ix>ve,” were written. 
They were missives from the lonely watch lower of the writer’s 
soul, sent out into the strange and busy battle of the woi1d-~* 
sent out to find, if possible, another soul or two to whom the 
watcher wiis, without knowing it, akin. 

And now as to my two gyfwy heroines, the Sinfi I-ovell of 
“ Aylwin ” and the Rhona Boswell of the “ Coming of Love.” 
Although Borrow belonged to a different generation from mine, 
I enjoyed his intimate frirndslup in his later years—-during the 
tfhie wlien he lived in Hereford Square; and since his death 
1 have written a good deal about him—both in prose and in 
vcrs(; - in the Athcnmim^ in the Emychpadia Brifannica^ 
and in other places. When, some seven or eight years 
ago, I hi ought out an edition of “lAvengro” (in Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Ok's Minerva Library), 1 prefaced that 
deliglufiil book l)y a few desultory remarks ufK>n Borrow's 
gy}iSY <'liaract('r.s. On that occasion I gave a slight sketch 
of the most remarkable “Romany ('hi” that had ever been 
met with in lht‘ part of Last Anglia known to Borrow and 
myself -.Sinfi Lovell. I cU'seribed her playing on the erwth * 
1 discusst*d her exploits as a boxer, and I contrasted ha: 
in many ways with the glorious Anglo-Saxon road girl Isopel 
Berners. 

Sin<‘c the publication of “Aylwin* and the “Coming of 
Love ” 1 have retxived very many letters from English and. 
American readers inquiring whether “ the g>’psy giri describol 
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in the introduction to *Lavengro* is the same as the Siiiii 
Lovell of ‘ Aylwin,* and also whether " the Rhona Boswell 
that figures in the prose story is the satne as the Rhona of 
* The Coming of Love ’ ** ? 'Fhe evidence of the reality of 
Rhona so impressed itself upon the reader that on the ap[)car- 
ance of Rhona's firht letter in the Athena urn ^ where the poem 
was printed in fragments, I got among other letters one from 
the sweet poet and adorable woman Jean Ingelow, who was 
then very ill,— near her death indeed,—urging me to tell her 
whether Rhona’s love letter was not a versification of a real 
letter fn>m a real g)psy to her lover. As it was (rbvitnisly 
impossible for me to answer the queries individually, 1 tuk% 
this opportunity of s.i) ing that the Sinli of “ Aylwin " and the 
Sinfi described in my inlrodurtion to “ Lavengro ” arc one and 
the same character—t.\rept that the stoiy of the child Sinfi’s 
wee|Mng for the “poor dead gorgios*” in the churchyard, given 
in the Introduction, is leally told by the gypsies, not of Siiifi, 
but of Rhona' Boswell. Sinfi is the tharadcr alluded 
to in the now famous sonnet desnibing '‘tfu' walking lord 
of g)'i>sy lore," Boriow, by his most intimate friend Dr, 
Gordon Hake. 

“And he, the walkinj; lord of pypsy lore! 

How nfU*n *mid thi derr iW grared ih' l*4»k. 

Or in th(' fidds and heath and wind)' tn^ir, 

Made muMcal w tUi many a loaring lark. 

Have VIC not held hrivk romntunc with hint tiurr. 

While Lavengro, then towering liy ycair side, 

With rcH« cumplcirion and hright Mivcry liair, 

Would stop amid hK vt> ift and lounging stride 
To tell the legends of the fading race— 

As M the stunmona vt his pierdng glance, 
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Its story peopling hw brown eyes and £icOt 
While you caUrd op tbot pendsnt of romance 
To Pituluigto with his boYii^:; giory 
Vour AnmuQMn Sinfi’s noble vloiy 

Now that Ko many of the gryengroes (horse-dealers), wlio 
form tht .instot racy of the Romany nice, have left England for 
Amt nc i, u is naHiral enough tliat to some readers of “Aylwiii" 
and “ "Hk ( oming of Ix)ve ” my pictures of Romany life 
‘cem a little idcah/i d T/u Ttnus in a kindly notice of “ITie 
( oinmg of ” said that tin kind of gypsies there dtpicted 
art a vtry inttresting iKoplt, “unless the author has flattered 
|lum undul\ ’ Iho'-e who lust knew the gypsy women of 
that pi nod will he llu first to aver that I have not iiattcretl 
them unduly Hut I have fully thscussed thl^ matter, and 
givt n T suiutwlul thhoi iIl a<» oiint of Sinfi laivt 11 and Rhorui 
Iloswill, m the iniroduetion to the fifth edition of “'Ihe 
( oming of I/JVC " 

1 have Im on asked for i port! iit for this edition Some 
yeais \go there appt ired in the Hul/y Gfaphu the early 
poitrut of me here repioduced on the title, i^age. It wai 
taken not very long biforc the time when “Aylwm" was 
writtin whin anwieiir photography was beginning to be a 
favourite piisUini—taken by my brolhur, on the banks 
the e>eloved river eksenbe'd in “The Coming erf Lov&** 
IleHidcii Uing strikingly good as a likeness, the portrait k 
9^} associated with the one period of my life round whiirfi idl ^ 
the subsequent years seem to have been revolvii^ that I 
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the publisher of ^fUSraphie to ollovr me to purchase 
the hktdc. That genUeman was so kind as to give it to me; 
and now, after y^ars of change, I find a happy use for it, for 
since the publication of '^Aylwin *’ I have frequently been 
ask6d where that early portrait could be obtained. 


With regard to I^lyn Cobtynau (Knockers’ Llyn)-some¬ 
times called " Kissing Llyn,” on account of Uie old tradition 
that “farewell kisses” sealed there will be “l>roiight baj^k,” 
howsoever the lovers may afterwards wander ajwt—a fuller 
description than I gave in “Aylwin” of this llyn and Uie 
marvellous mist-pageantry of morning which, on account df 
Its peculiar location on Snowdon distinguishes it, will Iw 
found in the id>U n^rording the further adventures of Sinfi 
Lovell, Aylwin and Winifred given in my new volume of 
poems - from which 1 will quote a line or two here. 


Morning scene at Knockers' Uyn* Aylwin and Wtm/red, 

WlMfREl). 

How I nnieitilior, Ual. twoyeftrsago. 

StHOclmf; bevdc yon < left to watch the mint 
Rise, metUng, quivering m the rosy glow- 
Rtve up and up with many a coil and twist. 

Decking that tottering toulder, stern arid strrile, 

Old Kymric legends call *' The Kytnric rcrU,” 

With fitiry curtains wovn of opal and twryl 
And ruby and amethyst I 

AYLwm. 

White I stood here and saw aemss the llyn, 

Twtt br%ht eyes sparkle thro* the steaming soils 
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And then a l>row a brow Wboitf pearly bbin 
Outdid in vwcetncts all the vip^mr %ct]< 

I lie spirits of the II) n hid )u^t «npcarl**d, 

\nd iVn a shape round which ihc loud ini>l curled^ 

As if It loved m) lluwir of all the world— 

WlMfRED, 

A piinur’s drein of Wilts ’ 

Situ I ihjs Story sMilUn grt at < hdngp& hast bun made 
im the fate of Snowdon I fanij, bowtVer, that the r<K’k 
or Iwiuldtr, < alli d tlic “ K>mrit IVnI,” remains undisturbed 

‘i'o Ihost b w (nti(<< who bast found fault mth me for my 
“too (lost portrututt” m siuh tharattcis as I) \rt>, 
VViltbispin, and Sinfi Lint II, 1 would rt(oninund Sir 
U till r Ihsanls admirabk miurkh upon the art ul lulion 
’ 11 k) I< II I torn Ins lips sonu sixUtn )tars a^o in a lu lure he 
,'avt at tht koyal Institution “Kvtr)thin^ in hicliou,’* s-ud 
ht, “which IS mvtnbd and is not the itsult of |HTsonat 
t.\jK.rit.mt uni observation IS worthless. The durarters mui^t 
be re il and sudi is Ik met with m ar tual life, or, at 

hast, the natural dtvclopmsnts of such piopie as any of us 
nnubt nuct, their ailions must 1 h natural and consistent) 
the tomlilions of plan, of manners, and of thounhl must be 
drawn troni personal observation." 


THEODORE W A'l'TS-DUKTON. 



Aylwin 

1 

The Cymric Child 
I 

“Those who in childhood have had solitary communings wifli 
the sea know the sea’s prophecy. They know that there is a 
deeper sympathy between the sea and the soul of man than 
other people dream of. They know that the water seems 
nearer akin than the land to the spiritual world, inasmuch as 
it is onve and indivisible, and has motion, and answers to 
the mysterious call of the winds, and is the writing tablet -ol 
the moon and stars. When a child who, bom bebide the sea, 
and beloved by the sea, feels suddenly, as he gazes upon it, a 
dim sense of pity and warning; when there comes, or seems to 
come, a shadow across the waves, with never a cloud in the 
sky to cast it; when there comes a shuddenng as of wings that 
move in dread or ire, then such a child feels as if the lilood- 
hounds of calamity are let loose upon him or upon those be 
loves; he feels that the sea has told him all it dares tell or can. 
And, in other moods of fate, when beneath a cloudy sky the 
myriad dimples of the sea begin to sparkle as though the sun 
Hftxt shining bright upon them, su^ a cluld feels, as lie gazes 
it k, that the sea is telling him of some great joy near at hand, 
otf at least, not far off.” 

One lovely summer afternoon a little boy was sitting on the 
edge of the cliff that skirts the old churchyard of Raxton-on* 
Sea. He was sittang on the grass dose to the brink of the 

a 
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Indentation cut by the water into the horse-shoe carve caJkd 
by the fishermen Mousetrap Cove; sitting there as stiU as an 
image of a boy in stone, at the forbiddao spot where the 
woc^en fence proclaimed the crumbling hollow crust to be 
specially dangerous—sitting and looking across the sheer deep 
gulf below. 

Flinty Point on his right was sometimes in purple shadow 
and sometimes shining in the sun; Needle Point on his left 
was sometimes in purple shadow and sometimes shining in the 
sun ; and beyond these headlands spread now the wide purple, 
and now the wide sparkle of the open sea. The very gulls, 
wheeling as close to him as they dared, seemed to be frightened 
at the little boy's in ril. Straight ahead he wa.s gating, however 
• - gazing so mttMUly that his eyes must have been seeing very 
much or else very little of that limitless world of light and 
colourt'd shade. On account of certain questions connected with 
race th.it will be raised in this natrative, 1 must dwell a little 
while upon the diihi's fiersonal ajipearance, and es|)ccially 
u{Kin his (olour. N.uut.il or acquired, it was one that might be 
almost I'alled unique ; as much like a young (lypsy’s colour as 
uas < ompdtible With rcspeUablc descent, and yet not a Cypsy’s 
colour. A deep undertone of “Romany brown‘.seemed 
bi^akiMg through that pt^cuiiar kind of ruddy golden glow 
which no sunshine can give till it has itself been deepened and 
coloured and enrich* d by llie r«’S[)onsive kisses of the sea. 

Moret»v<‘r, there was a certain something in his eyes that was 
not liyjjsy (ike--a something which is not uneumnionly seen in 
the eyes of hoys bum along that coast, whether those eyes be 
bku k or blue or guy ; a something which cannot be dcscrilied, 
but which seeuis like a reflex of the daring gaze of that great 
l.uul coimuering and daring sea. Very striking was this expres* 
sion as he mumenUirily turned his face landward to watch one 
of the gulls that had come wheeling up the cliffs towards the 
liiiuv grey towel of the church—the old deserted church, whose 
gt.ueyard tlu* sea had already half washed away. As his eyes 
followed the bird*.s movements, however, this daring seadook 
Bi'i med to be growing gradually weaker and weaker. At last it 
fadtd away altogether, and by the time his face was turned 
again towards the sea, the look I have tried to describe was 
supiilanted by such a gaze Ss that gull would give were it hiding 
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bi^ind a boulder with a broken wing« A mi$t of cruel trouble 
was coveting his eyes, and soon the mist had grown into two 
bright glittering pearly tears, which, globing and trembling, 
larger and larger, were at length big enough to drown both 
eyes; big enough to drop, shining, on the grass; big enough to 
blot out altc^ether the mc^t brilliant picture that sea and sky 
could make. For tlmt little boy had begun to learn a lesson 
which life was going to teach him fully—^thc lesson that shining 
sails in the sunny wind, and black trailing bands of smoke 
passing here and there along the horizon, and silvery gulls 
dipping playfully into the green and silver waves (nay, all the 
beauties and all the wonders of the world), make but a blurred 
picture to eyes that look through the lens of tears. However, 
with a brown h<uid brisk and angry, he brushed away these 
tears, like one who should say, "This kind of thing will 
never do.” 

Indeed, so hardy was the boy’s face--tanned by the sun, 
hardened and bronzed by the wind, reddened by the brine— 
tliat tears seemed entirely out of |iUce there. 'I'lie meaning 
of those tears must he fully accounted for, and if possible fully 
justified, for this little boy is to be the hero of this story. In 
other w^ds, he is Henry Aylwin; that is to .viy, myself; and 
those who know me now in the full vigour of manhood, a lusty 
knight of the al|>enstock of sonic repute, will be surprised to 
know wiut troubled me. They will be surprised to know that 
owing to a fall from the cliff I was for about two years a 
cripple. 

Thb is how it came about Rough and yielding as were 
the paths, calk*d “gangways,” connecting the cliffs with the 
endless reaches of sand below, they were not rough enough, or 
yielding enough, or in any way dangerous enough for me. 

So I used to fashion "gangways” of,my own; I used 
to descend the cliff at whatsoever point it pleased me, 
clinging to the lumi» of sandy earth with the preheiisiie 
power of a spider monkey. Many a warning had 1 bad 
ffom the good fishermen and sea-folk, that some day I 
should fall from top to bottom -fall and break my neck. A 
lauj^ was my sole answer to th<^ warnings; for, with the 
possession of perfect health, I had inherited that instinctive 
Wef in good luck which periect health will often engender. 

B 2 
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Aylwin 

However, tny punishment came at last. The coast, wludi 
is yielding gradually to the sea, is famous for sudden and 
gigantic landslips. 'I'liese landslii^s are sometimes followed, at 
the return of the tide, by a further fall, called a “ settlement.” 
The word “ settlement" explains itself, perhaps. No matter 
how smf)t>th the sea, the return of the tide seems on that 
( oasl to have a strange magnetic power upon the land, and the 
debris of a landslip will sometimes, though not always, respond 
to it by again failing and settling into new and permanent 
shapes. 

Now, on the morning after a great landslip, when the 
roastguaid, returning on his beat, found a cove where, 
half-an hour before, he hud left his own cabbages growing, I, 
in spite of all warnings, had climbed the heap of dbbris from 
the sands, and while 1 was hallooing triumphantly to two com¬ 
panions below—the two most impudent-looking urchins, bare¬ 
footed and unkempt, that over .i g<‘ntleman’s son forgath(*red 
uilh- a great mass of loose earth settled, cairying me with it 
in its full. I was taken up lor dead. 

It was, however, only a matter of bioken ribs and a damaged 
leg. And theic is no doubt that if the local surgeon iind not 
bei u allowed to have his own way, I should soon hrPve Ixxm 
euri‘d. As it was 1 became a cripple. The great central fact— 
the very pivot upon which all the wfieels of my life have since 
been turning -is that for two years dining tlie impressionable 
pt nod of childhooii I walked with crutches. 

It must iK>t be supposed that my tears—-the tears which at 
this moment were blotting out the light and glory of the North 
Sea in the sun—came from the pain I was suffeiing. They 
tame fnjin tettain tcnible news, which even my brother Frank 
had been careful to keep from me, but which had fallen from 
the bps of my father—the news that I wa.s nut unlikely to he 
a Clippie for life. Fmm that moment I had become a changed 
bein*', solitary and bometimes morose. T would come and sit 
.staring at the ocean, meditating on things in general, but chidly 
on things connected with ctipples, asking myself, as now, 
win tiler life would be bearable on crutches. 

At my heart were misery and anger and such Ixivolt as is, I 
hope, rarely found in the heart of a child. 1 had sat down 
outside the rails at this most dangerous point along the 
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wondering whether or not it would crumble beneath me. For 
this lameness coming to me, who had been so active, who had 
been, indeed, the little athlete and pugilist of the sands, seemed 
to have isolated me from ray fellow-creatures to a degree that is 
inconceivable to me now. A stubborn will and masterful pridt' 
made me refuse to accept a disaster such as many a nobler 
soul than mine has, 1 am conscious, borne with {KSticiKH'. 
My nature became soured by asking in vain fur sympathy at 
home; my loneliness drove me—silerrt, haughty, and aggrts 
sive—to haunt the churchyard, and sit at the edge of the cliff, 
ga/ing wistfully at the sea ami the sands which could not be 
reached on crutches. Like a wounded sea gull, I retired ami 
took my trouble alone. 

How couhl I h(‘lp taking it alone when none would sj m- 
pathise with me ? My brother Frank called me “ 'I'he Black 
Savage,'’and I halfbegjin to sustiect iu>self of secret iinpuls<% 
of a savage kind. Once 1 heard my mother murmur, as she 
stroked Frank’s rosy cluvks and golden curls, “My poor Ilmry 
is a strange, proud boy!” Then, looking from my cmtclu's to 
Frank'.s Iwautiful limbs, she said, “Ilow provid<*ntial that it 
was not Jhc elder! Frovidence is kind.” She meant kind to 
the House of Ayhvin. I often wonder whethi'r she guessed 
that 1 heard her. I often wonder whether she knew how 1 had 
loved her. 

This is how matters stood with me on that summer afternoon, 
when I sat on the edge of the cliff in a kind of dull, miserable 
dream. Suddenly, at the moment when the hug»j mass of 
clouds had covered the entire surface of the water betwreii 
Flinty Point and Needle Point with their rich purple sharlow, 
it teemed to me that the waves began to sparkle and laugh in a 
joyful radiance which they were making for themselves. And 
at that same moment an unwonted sound ’struck my ear from 
the churdiyard behind me—a strange sound indeed in that 
deserted place—that of a childish voice singing. 

Was, then, the mighty ocean writing symbols for an unhappy 
child to read ? My father, from whose took, Qwen, 

the extract with which this chapter opens is taken, would, 
ttdhesitatingiy, have answered “ Yes.** 

** Destiny, no doubt, in the Greek drama concerns itself only 
with the grea^” says he, in that wonderful book of his. “ But 
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who are the great ? With the unseen powers, mysterious and 
imiMirious, who govern while they seem not to govern all that is 
seen, who arc the great ? In a world where man’s loftiest 
ambitions art* to higher intelligences t hildish dreams, where his 
highest knowledge is ignorance, where his strongc^st strength is 
to heaven a derisium---who are the great? Are they not the few' 
men and women and children on the eaith who greatly love?” 


II 

So sweet a sound as that childish voice I had never heard 
betore. I held my bit'ath ami listened. 

Into my very being that chiltl voice [lassed, and it was a new' 
music anti a new joy. I can give the reader no notion of it, 
because there is not in n.iiuie anything with whicli I can 
it. The blackcap h.is a tlmiacU'iic note, just before 
his song roll.ipse.s and dies, so full of {jalhos and tenderness 
that often, wlu'ii J had beim sitting on a gate in Wilderness 
Ko.ul, it had affet'ted me mote deeply than any human woids. 
Hut hcie w.is a note sweet and soft as that, and yet charged 
with a liehni’ss no blackcap’s song had ever borne,* because 
no blackc.ap has ever felt tlie joys and sorrows of a young 
inmian soul. 

'I'be vou'e was singing in a language which seemed strange 
to me then, but has been famili.tr enough since : 

** Hfire o'r cwmwl aur, 

Isryri (hhIcI dy gaer, 

Ilrcnhin o wyllt a gwar, 

tJwawr ysbrydau.” * , 

Intense curiosity now made mo suddenly forget my troubles. 
1 siT.unbled bark through the trees not far f»om that spot and 
looked around. There, sitting upon a gTas^y grave, beneath 
one of the windows of the church, was a little girl, somewhat 
younger than myself apiiarently. With her head bent back 

^ Morning of the golden cloud, 

Eryri was thy enstte, 

King of the wild and tame, 

Gtory of the sfurits of ait t 
Usee of Eaf^es, i,t, Snowdon, 
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ihe was fixing itp at the sky and singings whHe one of hei 
little hands was pelting to a tiny cloud that hoven'd like a 
golden feather over her head. The sun^ which had stid 
denly become very bright* shining on her glossy liair 
(for she was bare-headed) gave it a metallic lustre, and it 
was difficult to say what was the colour, dark bronre or blat'k. 
So completely absorbed was she in watching the cloud to 
which her strange song or incantation seemed addnssed, that 
she did not observe me when I n>sc and went tow^vrds hci. 
Over her head, high up iri the blue, a lark that was soaring 
towards the same gauzy cloud was singing, as if in rivalry. As 
I slowly approached the child, I could see by her forehead 
(which in the sunshine gleamed like a glol>e of pearl), and 
espc*cially by her rom[>lexion, that she was unamimonly lovely, 
and I was afraid lest she should look down before 1 got close 
to her, atui so see my crutches before her eyes encounttTod gty 
face. She did not, however, stn'm to hear me coming along 
the gr.'’<»s (so inUnt was she with her singing) until I was dose 
to her, and throwing my shadow over her. Then she suddenly 
lowered her hcatl and looked at me in surprise. 1 sUK>d trans¬ 
fixed at her astonishing lieauty. No other picture has ever 
taken such possession of me. In its every detail it lives Iwfore 
me now. Her eyes (which at one moment st'cmud blue grey* 
at another violet) were shaded by long black lashes, < urving 
backward in a most peculiar way, and these matched in hue 
her eyebrows, and the tresses that were tossed about her ten<ler 
throat and W'erc quivering in the sunlight 

All this picture I did not take in at once; for at first I 
could sec nothing but those quivering, glittering, changeful 
eyes turned up into my face. Gradually the otlter fcsnures 
(especially the sensitive fulWippcd mouth) grew ujion mi' 
as 1 stood silently ga/tng. Here seomed to me a more 
perfect beauty than had ever come to me in my loveliest 
dreams of Ix'auty beneath the sea. Yet it was not her beauty 
perhaps, so much as the look she gave me, that fascinated me, 
melted me. 

As gazed in my face there came over hers a look of 
fdeased surprise^ and then, as her eyes fiasscd rapidly down 
my limbs and up again, her face was not overshadowed with 
the kx>k of disappointment which 1 had waited for-—yes, waited 
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for, like a pinioned criminal for the executioner’s uplifted knife; 
blit the smile of pleasure was still playing about the little mouth, 
while the tender young eyes were moistening rapidly with the 
dews of a kind of pity that was new to me, a pity that did not 
blister the pride of the lonely wounded sea-gull, but soothed, 
healed, and blessed. 

Rimiember that I was a younger son—that I was swarthy— 
that 1 was a cripple—and that my mother—had Frank. It 
was as though my heart must hiap from my breast towards 
that child. Not a word had she spoken, but she had said 
what the little maimed “ fighting Hal ” yearned to hear, and 
without knmvins^ that he yearned. 

I restrained myself, and did not yield to the feeling that 
impelled me tf> throw my arms round her neck in an ecstasy 
of wonder and delight. After a seronil or two she again threw 
l)ar‘k her head tu ga/e at the golden cloud. 

“ Look ! ” said she, suddenly clapping her hands, “ it’s over 
both of us now.” 

*‘VVhat is it?” I .said. 

“The Ihikkcripcn,” she said, “the Golden Hand. Sinfi 
and Khona both say the Golden Hand brings luck : what is 
luck ? ” 

I looked up at the little cloud which to me seemed more 
like a golden feather th.m a golden hand. Hut 1 soon bent my 
eyes down again to look at her. 

While I stoo<l l(M>king at her, the tall figure of a man came 
out of the church, 'rhis was 'I'om Wynne. Besides being the 
otganisi of Kaxtnn “ New ("hurch,” Tom was also (for a few 
extra shillings a week) ru.stodtan of the “Old Church,” this 
tlescrted jiilu within whose precincts we ntw were. Tom’s 
teatures wore an expression of virtuous indignation which. 
puAilcil mt, and evidently frightened the little girl. He Ick-kcd 
the door, and walked unsteadily towards us. He seemed sur¬ 
prised to sec me there, and his features relaxed into a bland 
civility. 

“ 'Hus is (hiccup) Master Aylwin, Winifred,” he said. 

'1 he child looked at mo again with the same smile. Her 
alarm had HtHl. 

“ITiis is my tittle daughter Winifred,” said Tom with a 
(K>Mi}Kius bow. 
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I itas astonislied. I never knew that Wynne had a daughter^ 
for intimate as he and 1 had become^ he h^ actually never 
mentioned his <kughter before. 

** My anfy daughter,” Tom repeated. 

He then told me, with many hiccups, th.at, since her 
mother’s death (that is to say from her very infancy), Winifred 
had been brought up by an aunt in Wales. ** Quite a lady, 
her aunt is,” said Tom proudly, “and \yinifred has come to 
spend a few weeks with her father.” 

He said this in a grandly paternal tone—a tone that seemed 
meant to impress upon her how very much obliged she ought 
to feel to him for consenting to be her father; and, judging 
from the look the cliild gave him, she eltd feel very much 
obliged. 

, Suddenly, however, a thought seemed to come kick upon 
Tom, a thought which my unexpected appearance on the^ 
scene had driven from his drunken brain. The look of 
virtuous indignation returned, and staring at the little girl 
through glazed eyes, he said with the tremulous and tearful 
voice of a deeply injured parent, 

“Winifred, I thoiiglit I heard you singing one of Jhem 
. heathen Gypsy songs that you learnt of the Gypsies in Wales.” 

“ No, father,” said she, “ it was the song tljcy .sing in Shire- 
Carnarvon aK>ut the golden cloud over Snowdon and the 
spirits of the air.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ but a little time ago you were- singing a 
Gyi^y song—a downright heathen Gy])sy song. I heard it 
about half an hour ago when 1 was in the church.” 

The beautiful little head drooired in shame. 

“I'm s’prised at you, Winifred. When I come to think 
Whose daughter you are,—-mine 1—I’m .s’prised at you,” con 
timied Tom, whose virtuous indignation W'aNod with every word. 

»» “ Oh, I’m so sorry 1 ” said the child. “ I won’t do it any 

This contrition of the child’s only fanned the flame of'rom’s 
;yirlt»ou5 indignation. 

kf, “Heream I,” said he, “the most (hiccup) respectable man 
' in two parishes,—except Master Aylwin’s father, of course,— 
IseSe am I, the organ-player for the Christiane.st of all the 
'Christian dburches along the coast, and here’s my daughter 
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sings heath<*n songs just like a Gypsy or a tinker. Vm sensed 
at you, Winifred.” 

I had often seen Tom in a dignified state of liquor, but the 
pathetic expression of irqumcl virtue* tlmt again overspread his 
fare so chariged it, that I had some difficulty myself in 
rralisifjg how entirely the itars filling his eyes and the, grief at 
his heait were of alcoholic origin. And as to the little girl, 
she began to sob pitgously. 

“ Oh dear, oh clear, what a wicked girl lam!” said she. 

'riiis exclamation, however, aroused my ire against Tom ; 
and a.s I always looked u[)on him as my &|)ecial paid hench¬ 
man, who, in return for such services as supplying me wdth 
liny boxing gloves, and fishir»g tackle, and bait, during my 
halt* days, and tame nibbits now that I was a cripple, mostly 
contrived to imwsc.ss himself of my [X)ckct-money, I had no 
hesitation in exclaimirjg, 

** VVliy, 'J'om, you kitow you’re drunk, you silly old fool! ” 

At this 'I’cMU turned hl.s mournful and reproachful gaze 
upon me, and begun to weep anew, 'riien he turned and 
addit'sst'd the se.i, upliftinghts hand in oratorical fashion:— 

“ 1 fere’s a young gentleman as I’ve been more than a 
farher to ™y»‘S, more than a father to—for when did his own 
father ever give him a ferret-t'yed rabbit, a real ferret-eyed 
tahliJl thoroughbo'd ?” 

“ Wliy, I gavt* you one of my five .shilling pieces for it,” 
said 1 ; ‘ and tliu rabbit wa.s in a consumption and died in 
ihiee wee k.s.” 

Pul Toni still addre.ssed the sea. 

When did his own father give him,” said he, “ the longest 
thigh-lKine that the sea ever washed out of Raxton church 
yard?” 

“ Why, I gave you of my five-shilling pieces for fAat/* 
said I, “ .ind next day you went and borrowed the bcuie, and 
sold it over again to Dr. Munro for a quart of beer.” 

** When did his own father give him a l^utiful skull for a 
money-box, and make an oak lid to it, and keep it fOr him 
l>ecau.se his mother wouldn’t have it in the house ? " 

** Ah, hut where’s the money that was in it, Tom ? When^s 
tuc money ? ” said I, flourishing one of my crutches, for I was 
worked up to a state of high excitement when I recalled mj 
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own wrongs and Tom*s frauds^ and I forgot his relationihip to 
the little girl Where are the bright new half-crowns that 
were in the money-box when I left it with you—the half 
crowns that got cliangcd into pennies, Tom? Where aie 
What's the use of having a skull for a moneybox if 
it^s got no money in it ? That’s what / want to know, Tom »’* 

** Here’s a young genUem»in,” said Tom, “ as I’ve done all 
these things for, and how does he treat me? He says, 
* Why, Tom, you know you’re drunk, yr>u siH> old fool’ ’’ 

At this pathetic appeal the little girl sprang up and turned 
towards me with the ferocity of a young tigriss. Her littl«‘ 
hands were tightly clenched, and hei eyes seemed pf»sjiively to 
be emitting blue sparks. Many a bold boy had 1 encovin 
lered on the sands licroie my accidt'iit, and many a fearless girl, 
but such an impetuous antagonist as this was m^w. I leaned 
on my crutche.s, however, and looked at her unblenchiiigly. , 

“You wicked English boy, to make my f.ithcr cty,” said 
she, as soon as her anger allowed her to speak “If you 
were not lame I’d - I’d -I’d hit you.” 

1 did not move a muscle, but stood lost in a dream oi 
wonder at her ama/ing loveliness. 'i'h< Ik ly flush upon Ikt 
face and neck, the b« wiuhiiig childish fr<'\\n of anger roirn 
gating the brow, the di//hng glitter of the 1 m th, tlie quivtr ot 
the full seal 1( t li{}s abo\e and below thmi, turned iiu di//) 
with admiration. 

Her eyes met mine, and slowly the vioU l flames m tin m 
began to soften. Then the*) died away entirely as she mur¬ 
mured, 

“You iricked English htiy, if you hadn’t—beautiful -beauti 
fill eyes I'd kill you." 

By this time, however, Tom had entirely foigocten his 
grievance against me, and g.t7ed upon Winifred in a state of 
drunken wonderment. 

Winifred,” he said, in a tone of sorrowful reproach, “how 
dare yoii speak like that to Master Aylwin, your father’s best 
IHend, the only friend your poor father’s got in the Wffrld, the 
IHend as I give ferret-eyed rabbits to, and tame hares, and 
beautiful skulls? Beg his pardon this instant, Winifred. 
Down on your knees and beg my friend’s pardon tbt«- instant, 
Win»*»ed.” 
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The poor little girl stood dazed, and was actually sinking 
down on her knees on the grass before me. 

I cried out in acute distress, 

“ No, no, no, no, Tom, pray don’t Jet her—dear little girl 1 
beautiful little girl! ” 

“Very well, Master Aylwin,” said Tom, grandly, "she 
sha’n’t if you don’t like, but she shall go and kiss you and 
make it up.” 

At this the child’s face brightened, and she came and 
laid her little red lips upon mine. Velvet lips, I feel them 
now, soft and warm -I feel them while I write these lines. 

Tom looked on for a moment, and then left us, blundering 
away towards Raxton, most likely to a beer-house. 

He told the child that she was to go home and mind the 
house until he returned. He gave her the church key to take 
^omc. VV(! two were left .alone in the churchyard, looking at 
each other in silence, each waiting for the other to speak. At 
last slu; said, demurely, “ Good-bye; father says I must go 
homo.” 

Ar>d slie walked away with a bu-siness-like air towards the 
little white gate of the clmrchyard, opening upon what was 
called “ 'I'he Wilderness Road.” When she reached the gate 
sht; threw a look over her shoulder as she passed through. It 
wa.s that same look again--wistful, frank, courageous. I im¬ 
mediately began to follow her, although I did not know 
why. When she saw this she stopped for me. I got up to 
her, and then we proceeded side by side in perfect silence along 
the dusty narrow road, perfumed with the scent of wild rose 
and‘honeysuckle. Suddenly she stopped and said, 

“ I have left my hat on the tower,” and laughed merrily at 
her own heedlossnt;s.s. 

She ran back with an agility which I thought I had never, 
seen equalled. It made me sad to see her run SQ fast, though 
once how it would have, delighted me ! I stood still; but 
when she reached the church porch she again looked over hef 
shoulder, and again I followed her:—I did not in the least 
know why. 'flmt look I think would have made me follow 
her Ihrotigh fire and water—it has made me follow her through 
firt* and water. When I reached her she put the great tdack 
key in the lock. She had some difficulty in turning the key. 
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bfit I did not presomo to offer such services as mine to so 
superior a little womatL After one or two fruitless efforts with 
tx>th her hands, each attempt accompanied with a little laugh 
and a little merry glance in my face, she turned the key and 
pushed open the door. We both passed into the ghastly old 
churd), through the green glass windows of which the sun was 
shining, and illuminating the broken remains of the high- 
tmeked pews on the opposite side. She ran along towards 
the belfry, and I soon lost her, for she passed up the stone 
ste^ where I knew Z could not follow her. 

In deep mortification I stood listening at the bottom of the 
steps—listening to those little feet crunching up the broken 
stones^—listening to the rustle of her dress against the narrow 
stone walls, until the sounds grew fainter and fainter, and then 
ceased. 

Presently I beard her voice a long way up, calling out, 

** Little boy, if you go outside you will see something.” 1* 
guessed at once that she was going to exhibit herself on the 
lower, where, before my accident, I and my brother Frank 
were so fond of going. I went outside the church and stood • 
in the graveyard, looking up at the tower. In a minute I saw 
her on it. Her face was turned towards m^ gilded by tlui 
golden sunshine. I could, or thought 1 could, even at that 
distance, see the flash of the bright eyes looking at me. Then 
a little hand was put over the parapet, and I saw a dark hat 
swinging by its strings, as she was waving it to me, Oh ! that 
t could have climbed those stcp.s and done that! But that 
exploit of hers touclicd a strange chord within me. Had she 
, been a boy, I could have home it in a defiant way; or had 
she been any other girl than thi.s, my heart would not have 
sunk as it now did when 1 thought of the gulf between her 
^ and me. Down I sat upon a grave, and lopked at her with a 
C<^ing quite new to me. 

This was a phase of cripplehood I had not contemplated. 

V' Slw soon left the tower, and made her appearance at the 
j,ii;^rch door^ain. After locking it, which she did by thrusting 
f pmee of stick through the handle of the key, she came and 
reto^ over me. But I turned my eyes away and gazed across 
p ;^sea, and tried to deceive myself into believing that the 
’ AjiveSiaiid the gulls, and the sails dreamily on the sky-line, and 
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tlie curling clouds of smoke that came now and then a 
steamer passing Dullingham Point were interesting me de^y^ 
There was a remoteness about the little girl now* since 1 hi^ 
seen her unusual agility* and 1 was trying to harden my hc^ 
against her. Loneliness I felt was best for me. She did hot 
speak, but stood looking at me. I turned my eyes round and 
saw that she was looking at my crutches, which were lying 
beside me aslant the green hillock where I sat Her face had 
turned grave and pitiful. 

“ Oil! I forgot,” she said. " I wish I had not run s^ay 
from you now.” 

“ You may run where you like for what I care,” I said. But 
the words were very shaky, and I had no sooner said them 
than I wished them Iwck. She made no reply for some time, 
and I sat plucking the wild flowers near my bands* and gazing 
agiiin across the sea. At last she said, 

“ Would you like to come in our garden ? It’s such a nice 
garden.” 

I could resist her no lotiger. 'I’hat voice would have drawn me 
Ijiid she siHik^n in the language of the Toltecs or the lost 
Z.'imzuniinin. To describe it would of course be impossible, 
'riic novelty of, her accent, the way in which she gave the “ b ” 
in “ which,” **what,” and “when,” the Welsh rhythm of her 
intonation, were as bewitching to me as theof her voice. 
And let me say here, once for all, that when I sat down to 
write ibis narrative, I determined to give the English reader 
some idea of the way in which, whenever her emotions were 
deeiily touched, her talk would run into soft Welsh diminu* 
lives; but I soon abandoned the attempt in des{Hdr. I found 
that to use colloquial W’elsh with effect in an English context 

15 lm|K)ssible without wearying English readers and di^ph 
{xiintitig Welsh ones. 

Here, indeed, is one of the great disadvant^Hges under wlM 
this book will go out to the world. While a story-teller may 
reproduce, by means of orthc^raphical devices* somethii^ of 
the effect of Scottish accent, Irish accent, or Manx a(x;eiit» 
such devices are powerless to represent Welsh aedmt 

I got up in silence, and walked by her side out of the 
churchyard tovrards her father’s cottage, which was situiiled. 
between the new church and the old* and at a ooaiskletiklile' 
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disHiice from the Um of Raxton on one side, and the village 
of GmyUnghain on the other. Her eager young limbs would 
every moment take her ahead of iiie» for she was as vigorous 
as a fawn. But by the time she was half a yard in advance, 
she would recollect herself and fall back; and every time she 
did so that same look of tenderness would overspread her 
face. 

At Lauit she said, “What makes you stare at me so, little 
boy?^ 

1 blushed and turned my head another way, for I had been 
feasting my eyes upon her complexion, and trying to satisfy 
myself as to what it leally was like. Indeed, I thought }t(}uite 
peculiar then, when 1 had seen so few lovely faces, as 1 always 
did afterwards, when I had seen as many as most people. It 
was, I thought, as though underneath the sunburn the delicate 
pink tint of the hedge lose had l)ecome mingled with the bloom 
of a ripening |>each, ami yet it was like neither peach nor rose. * 
But this tone, whatever it was, did not spread higlier tlian the 
eyebrows. 'J'he foiehead was different It had a singular kind 
of {learly look, and het lung slender throat was alnuist of the 
same tone: no, not the same, for Uieie was a trans|ur( nf7 
about her throat unlike that of the forehead, 'I'his t olutir I 
was just now thinking looked something liki' the inside of a 
certain mysterious shell upon my father's library shelf. 

As she asked me her (jui'Stion she stopjied, and Ifioked 
straight at me, oj|>ening her eyes wide and round upon me. 
This threw a look of innocent trustfulness over her bright 
features which I soon learnt was the chief chaiartciislic of her 
expression and was altogether peculiar to herscH. X knew it 
ms very rude to stare at i>e<iple as 1 h.ul Ircen staring at her, 
and I took her question .li* a rebuke, although 1 still was unable 
to keep my eyes off her. But it was not jnerely her beauty 
and her tenderness tliat had absorbed my attentiim. 1 had 
btHiSi noticing how intensely she seemed to enjoy the delights 
tjf that summer afternoon. As we passed along that road, 
wiiere sea-sscents and land sconis were mingled, slic would stop 
iriienever the sunshine fell full upon her face; her eyes would 
iq^wkle and widen with pleasure, and a half-smile would play 
tbniit her lips, as if some one had kissed her. J^very now and 
ilMai idle would stop to listen to the birds, putting up her fmger, 
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and with a look of childish wisdom say, "Do yoB know what 
that is? That’s a Wackbitd—that's a thrash—that’s a goMfiK*. 
^Vh^ch eggs do you like best— a, goldfinch’s or a bull fi n ch es? I 
know which / like btst” 


III 

VViiCLR we were walking along the road a sound fell upon my 
cars which in niylwlc days never produced any very unpleasant 
sensations, but which did now. I mean the cackling of the field 
people of both sexes reluming from their day’s work. These 
people knew me well, and they liked me, and I am sure 
they had no idea that when they ran past me on the road, 
their looks and nods gave me no pleasure, but pain ; and I 
always tried to avoid them. As they passed us they some¬ 
what modified the noise they were making, but only to cackle, 
chatter, and bawl and Uugh at each other the louder after 
we were left behind. 

“ Don’t you wi.sh," said the little girl meditatively, *' that men 
and women had voices more like the birds ? ” 

'rhe idea had never occurred to me before, but I understood 
in .1 niomimt what she meant, and sympathised with her. 
N.iture of course has been unkind to the lords luid ladies of 
crralion in this one matter of voice. 

** Yes, I do,” I said. 

“ I'm :>o glail you do,” said she. “ I’ve so often thought what 
a pity it is that God did not let men and women talk and sing 
as the birds do. I believe He did let ’em talk Like that in the 
Garden of Ktlen, don’t you ? ” 

“ 1 think it very likely,” 1 said. 

“ Men’s voices are so rough mostly and women’s voices are so 
shari) mostly, that it’s sometimes a little hard to love’em as yott . 
love the birds.’ 

** It is,” 1 said. 

“ Don’t you think the poor birds most sometimes feel vtty 
much distressed at hearing the voices of and 
especially when they all talk togetlier ? ” 

The idea seemed so original and yet so true that it made me 
laugh ; we both laughed. At tliat moment there came a still 
louder, noisier clamour of voices from the villagem. 
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**Tbe rooks mayo^ mind»** said the little 
opimrds to the lai;^ rookery dose by, whence came a noise 
lOtnreUously like that made by the iieid-workers. ** But I'ltl 
afiaid the blackbirds and thrushes can’t like it. I do so 
wcmder what diey say about it” 

After we had left the rookery behind us and the noise of 
the villagers had grown faints, we stood and listened to the 
blackbirds and thrushes. She looked so joyous that I could 
not help saying, ** Little girl, I think you’re very happy, ain’t 
you?” 

** Kot quit^” she smd, as Uiough answering a question she 
had just been putting to herself. ” There’s not enough wind.” 
“'fhen doy^ like wind?” I said in surprise and delight. 
**Oh, I love itl” she said rapturously. “I can't be quite 
happy without wind, can ym f 1 like to run up the hills in 
the wind and sing to it That’s wh^ I am happiest I 
couldn’t live long without the wind.” * 

Now it had been a deep-rooted conviction of mine that 
none but the gulls and 1 really and truly liked the wind. 

'* Fishermen are muffs,” I used to say; “ they talk about the 
wind as though it were an enemy, just because it drowns one or 
two of ’em now and then. Anyb<^y can like sunshine; muffs 
can like sunshine; it takes a gull or a man to like the wind I ” 
Such bad been my egobsro. But here was a girl who hked 
it I We reached the gate of the garden in front of 'rom’s cot- 
tage^ and then we both stopped, looking over the neatly-kept 
flower-garden and the white Uiatchcd cottage behind it, up the 
walls of which the grape-vine leaves were absorbing the brilliance 
of the sunlight and softening it Wynne was a gardener as well 
as an organist, and had gardens both in the front and at the 
back of his cottage, which was surrounded by fruit-trees 
Xkntnkaxd as be was, his two passions, music and gardening, 
j|ttved him from absolute dqp'ad^ion and ruin. His garden 
M beautifully kept, and 1 have seen him deftly pruning his 
yines srhen in such a state of drink that it was wonderful how 
managed to hold a pnining-knife. Winifred opened the 
and ire passed in. Wynne’s little terrier, Snap, came 
’narking to meet us. 

Ibete ms an air of deUcious peacefulness about the garden. 
iMaiao tended to soften that hardness of temper which only 

0 
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cripples who have once lejoiced in their strength can posslbls^ 
know, I hope. 

** I like to see you look so,” said the little girl, as I melted 
entirely under these sweet induences. “You looked so cross 
before that 1 was nearly afraid of you.” 

And she took hold of my hand, not hesiutingly, but frankly. 
The little fingers clasped mine. I looked at them. Thqr 
were much more sun-tanned than her face. The little rosy 
nails were shaped like filbert nuts. 

“ Why were you not quitt afraid of me ? ” I asked. 

” Because,” said she, ** under the cro^ness I saw that you 
had great love eyes like Snap’s all the while. / saw it! ” she 
said, and laughed with delight at her great wisdom. Then 
she said with a sudden gravity, “ You didn’t mean to make 
my father cry, did you, little boy ? ” 

" No," 1 said. 

* “ And you love him ? ” said she. 

I hesitated, for I had never told a lie in my life. My 
business relations with Tom had been of an entiiely unsatis¬ 
factory character, and the idea of any one’s loving the beery 
scamp presented itself in a ludicrous light 1 got out of the 
diflu'ulty by saying, 

“ I mean to love 7 om very' much, if I can,” 

The answer did not appear to be entirely satisfactory to the 
littlr girl, but it soon .seemed to pass from her mind. 

'Ph.it wa.s the most delightful afternoon I had ever spent in 
my life. W'e seemed to become old friends in a few minutes, 
and in an hour or two slie was the closest friend I had on 
earth. Not all the little shoeless friends in Raxton, notaU 
tht‘ beautiful se.i gulls I loved, not all tlie sunshine and wind 
upon the sands, not all the wild bees in Graylingham Wilder^ 
ness, tould give the companionship this child could give. 
My fiesh tingled with delight. (And yet all the while I was 
not Hal the conqueror of ragamuffins, but Hal the cripple I) 

“ Shall we go and get some strawberries ? ” she said* as we 
passed to the back of the house. “Tliey are quite ripe.” 

But my countenance fell at this. I was obliged to tdl her 
that I .ould not stoop. 

” Ah! but / can, and 1 will pluck them and g^ve them to 
you I should like to do it let me, there^s a good boy.* 
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1 consented, and hobbled by her side to the verge of the 
stiawbeny-beds. But when I foolishly tried to follow her, I 
stuck ignominiously, with my crutches sunk deep in the soft 
motdd of rotten leaves. Here was a trial for the conquering 
hero of the coast. I looked into her face to see if there was 
not, at last, a laugh upon it * That cruel hutnan laugh was 
my only dread. To everything but ridicule I had hardened 
myself ; but against that I felt helpless. 

I looked into her face to see if she was laughing at my 
lameness. No; her brows were merely knit with anxiety as 
to how she might best relieve me. This surpassingly beauti¬ 
ful child, then, had evidently accepted me—lameness and all 
—crutches and all—as a subject of peculiar interest. 

How I loved her as I put my hand upon her firm little 
shoulders, while I extricated first one crutch and then another, 
and at last got upon the hard path again! 

When she had landed me safely, she returned to the straw- 
berry-bed, and began busily gathering the fruit, which she 
brought to me in her sunburnt hands, stained to a bright pink 
by the ripe fruit. Such a charm did she throw over me, that 
at last I actually consented to her putting the fruit into my 
mouth. 

She then told me with much gravity that she knew how to 
** cure crutches.” There was, .she said, a famous “ crulches- 
well ” in Wales, kept by St. Winifred (most likely an aunt of 
hers, being of the same name), whose w'ater could “cure 
crutches.” When she came from Wale^ again she would “ be 
sure to bring a bottle of “ cnitches water.” She told me also 
much about Snowdon (near which she lived), and how, on 
misty days, she used to “ make believe that she wa.s the I.ady 
of the Mist, and that she was going to visit the Tywysog 
VoV Niwl, the Prince of the Mist; it was so nice! ” 

I do not know how long we kept at this, but the organist 
: |«buned and caught her in the very act of feeding me. To 
caught in this ridiculous position, even by a drunken man, 

, ivas more than 1 could bear, however, and I turned and left. 

-As I recall that walk hotne along Wilderness Road, I live 

Ss Ifiioroughly as I did then. I can see the rim of the sink- 
i^^isun bunting fiery red low down between the trees on the 
lurid then suddenly dropping out of sijdit. I can see on 
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the right the lustre of the high tide sea. I can hear the chjfe- 
eu-chew, che-eu-chew," of the wood-pigeons in Graylingham 
Wood, I can smell the very scent of the bean flowers drinltmg 
in the evening dews. I did not feel that I was going home as 
the sharp gables of the Hall gleamed through the chestnu^ 
trees. My home for evermore was the breast of that lovely 
child, between whom and myself such a strange delicious 
sympathy had sprung up. I felt there was no other home fear me. 

“ Why, child, where haz/e you been ? ” said my mother, as 
she saw me trying to slip to bed unobserved, in order that 
happiness such as mine might not be brought into coarse 
contact with servants. “Child, where Aatre you been, and 
what has possessed you ? Your face is positively shining with 
joy, and your eyes, they alarm me, they are so unnaturally 
bright. I hope you are not going to have an illness.” 

I did not tell her, but went to my room, which now was on 
' the ground floor, and sat watching the rooks sailing home in 
the sunset till the la.st one had gone, and the voices of the 
blackbirds grew less clamorous, and the trees began to look 
larger and larger in the dusk. 


IV 

The next day T was again at Wynne’s cotti^e, and the next, 
and tin* next- We two, Winifred and I, used to stroll out 
together through the mrrow green lanes, and over the happy 
fields, and about the Wilderness and the wood, and along the 
cliffs, and then down the gangway at Flinty Point <(the only 
gangway that was firm enough to support my crutche.s, Wint* 
frod aiding nu* with the .skill of a woman and the agility a r 
chitdX and then along the flints below Flinty Point. She ,- 
rapidly fell into my habits. She was an adept in finding bhrd^ / 
nests and wild honey; and though she would not cemsmt 1^" 
iny taking the eggs, she had not the same compunction abo#; 
the honey, and she only regretted with me that we could 
be exactly like St, John, as Graylingham Wildemess 
no locusts to eat with the honey. Winifred, though tli« ; 
healthy of children, liad a psi^ion for the deserted 
the cliffs, and for the desolate churchyard { 
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tt was one of those flint and freestone churches that are 
sprlnkl^ along the coast Situated as it was at the back of 
a curve cut by the water into the end of a penbsula running 
fax into the sea, the tower looked in the distance like a light¬ 
house. 1 observed after the first day of our meeting that 
Winifred never would mount the tower steps again. And I 
knew why. So delicate were her feelings, so acute did her kind 
little heart make her, that she would not mount steps which 1 
could never mount 

Kot that Winifred looked upon me as her little lover. 
There was not much of the sentimental in her. Once when 1 
asked her on the s.mds if 1 might l>e her lover, she took 
an entirely practical view of the (question, and promptly 
replied ** certumly,” adding, however, like the wise little woman 
I always found her, that she “ wasn’t sure she knew what 
a lover was, but if it was anything very nice she should certumly * 
like me to be it.” 

It was the child’s oiiginalify of manner that [x?ople found so 
captivating. One of her many little tricks and ways of an 
original quaintness wa.s her habit of sp<.\ikmg of herself in the 
third person, like the merest baby. “ Winifred likes this,” 

“ Winifred doesn’t like that,” were phrases that had an irre¬ 
sistible fascination for me. 

Another fascinating cli.iracteristic of hers was connected with 
her superstitions. Whenever on parting with her I exclaimed, 
as I often did, “ Oh, what a lovely day we have had, WinlfrfHl!" 
she would look ex|»ertantly m my eyes, murmuring, “ And ■ 

and-" This meant that I was to say, “And shall have 

many more such days,” as though there were a proiihelic 
power in words. 

talked with entire seriousness of having seen in a 
. giiace called Fairy Glen in Walc.s the Tylwyth 'JVg. And when 
t toU her of Oberon and Titania, and /f Midiummer Nt\h^s 
' whose acquaintance 1 bad made through Iamb’s Ta/es 

fhm Shakspearey she said that one bright moonlight night 
in the company of two of her Gypsy pUynutes, Khona 
Ifloswdl and a girl called Sinfi, had visited this same Fairy 
when they saw the Fairy Queen alone on a ledge of 
dressed in a green kirtie with a wreath of golden leaves 
alKmi; ha‘ hesad. 
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Another subject upon which I loved to hear her talk was 
that of the “ Knockers ” of Snowdon, the guardians of undis¬ 
covered copper mines, who sometimes by knocking on the 
rocks gave notice to individuals they favoured of undiscovered 
copper, but these favoured ones were mostly children who 
chanced to wander up Snowdon by themselves. She had, she 
said, not only heard but seen these Knockers. 'Fhey were 
thick-set dwarfs, as broad as they were long. One Knocker, 
an elderly female, had often played with her on the hills. 
Knockers* I.lyn, indeed, was very much on Winifred\s mind. 
When a golden cloud, like the one to which she was singing 
her song at the lime I first saw her, shone over a person’s head 
at Knockers’ l.lyn, it was a sign of good fortune. She was 
sure that it was so, because tiie Welsh iKople believed it, ar^ 
so did the (.ypsics. 

♦ Not a field or a hedgerow was unfamiliar to us. We we^»f 
most learned in the stiurturc of birds* ne.sts, in the vario^ . 
colours of birds' eggs, and in insect architecture. In all the 
habits of the wild animals of the meadows we were most 
Iirofound little naturalists. 

\\'inifTed could in the morning, after the dews were gone, 
tell by the look of a buttercup or a dai.sy what kind of weather 
was at hand, when the most cunning poa.sant was deceived by 
the liiertiglyphics of the sky, and the most knowing seaman 
could “ make nothing of the wind.” 

Her life, in fact, had been spent in the open air, 

I'here were jieople staying at the Hall, and they and Frank 
engrossed all niy mother’s attention. At least, she did not 
apjie.ir to notice my absence from home. 

My brother l*>ank, however, w;is not so unobservant (he 
was two years older than myself). Early one morning, before 
breakfast, curiosity led him to follow me, and he came upon us 
in Cirayiingham VVoud as we were sitting under a tree close to , 
the cliff, eating the vrfld honey we bad found in the Wilderness. 

He stood there swinging a ground'a.sh cane, and IcKiking at , 
her ’n a lordly, patronising way, the very personification no , 
doubt of boyish, beauty. I became troubled to see him loc^ 
so handsome. 'I’lie contrast between him and a cripple was,, 
rtoi fair, X thought, as 1 observed an expression passing, 
admiration on little Winifred’s face. Yet I thought there was 
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Bojt pleased smile with whkh she had htst greeted me, and 
a wei^t of anxiety was partially removed, for it had now be* 
come quite evident to me that 1 was as much in love as any 
swain of eighteen>-*it had bmime quite evident that without 
Winihed the poor little shattered sea-gull must perish alto- 
^ gether. She was literally my world. 

Frank came and sat down with us, and made himself as 
agreeable as possible. He tried to enter into our play, but we 
were too slow for him; he soon became restless and inqratient 
" Oh bother I ” be said, and got up and left us. 

J drew a sigh of relief when he was gone. 

" Do you like my brother, Winifred ? ” I said. 

" Yes,” she said. 

“Why?” 

" Because he is so pretty and so nimble. I believe he could 
run up—” and then she stopped; but I knew what the com^ 
plete sentence would have been. She was going to say; “I 
believe he could run up the gangways without stopping to take 
breath.” 

Here was a stab; but she did not notice the cITect of hi:r 
unfinished sentence. Then a que.stian came from me 
involuntarily. 

“ Winifred,” I said, “ do you like him as well a.s you like mo ? ” 

“ Oh no," she said, in a tone of wonderment that such a 
question should be asked. 

“ But I am not pretty and-” 

“ Oh, but you are ! ” she said eagerly, interrupting me. 

“ But,” I said, with a choking sensation in my voice, “ I am 
‘ lame," and I looked at the crutches lying among the ferns 
beside me. 

“Ah, but I like you all the better for being lame,” she said, 
pestling up to me. 

“ But you like nimble boys,” I said, “ such as Frank.” 

, She looked puzzled. The anomaly of liking nimble boys 
. .^jJid crippled boys at the same time seemed to strike her. Yet 
felt it was so, though it was diflScult to explain it, 

« Yes, I do like nimble boys,” she said at plucking with 
i :her fingers at a blade of grass she held between her teeth. 
^But I think I like Imne boys b^hier, thau is if they are—-if 
v;;.' are— 
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I gave an exclamaticm of detight But she was two j«ai» 
younger than I, and scarcely, I suppose, unden^ood H. 

“ He is very pretty,” she said meditatively, but be has not 
got love-eyes like you and Snap, and I don’t think 1 could 
love any little boy so very, very much now who wasn’t hunc.” 

She loved me in spite of my lameness; she loved me because 
I was lame, so that if I had not fallen from the cUfiTs, if I ha4 
sustained my glorious position among the boys of Raxton and 
(Iniylinglum as “Fighting Hal,” I might never have won little 
Winifred’s love. Here was a revelation of the mingled yam 
of life, that I remember struck me even at that childish age. 

I b<*g.in to think 1 might, in spite of tlic undoubted crutches, 
resume my old phice as the luckiest boy along the sands. She 
loved me because I was lame 1 'Hiose who say that physical 
infirmity docs not feminise tiie character have not had ray 
experience. No more talk for me that morning. In sucli a 
mood as that there can lie no talk. I sat in a silent dreant, 
save when a sweet sob of delight would come up like a bubble 
from the heaving waters of my soul. I had jMissed into that 
rare aiul high mood when life’s afllictions are turned by love 
to life's deepest, holiest joys. I liad begun early to learn and 
know the gamut of the affections. 

** When you leave me here and go home to Wales you will 
never forget me, Winnie?” 

“ Never, never ! ” she said, as she helped me from the ferns 
which were ''till as wet with di‘w as though it had been raining. 
’*1 will think of you every night before 1 go to sleep, and 
always end my prayers as I did that first night after I saw you 
so lonely in the churchyard.” 

“And how is that, Winnie?” I said, as she adjusted my 
crutches fur me. 

“After I’ve said *Amcn,’ I always say, ’And, dear 
Jesus, don’t forget to love dear Henry, who can’t get up the 
gangways without me,’ and 1 will say tliat every night as long 
us I live.” 

From that morning I considered her altogether miite^ Her 
sjieaking of roe as the “dear little English boy,” however, as 
she did, marred the delight her words gave me. I had Irons 
the first observed that die child’s strongest' passkm was a 
patriotism o( a somewhat fiery kmd. The word English in her 
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seemed sometin^ a word of reproach: It was the name 
of die race that in the past had invad<^ her sacred Snowdonia, 

1 aftmwards leomt that her aunt was answerable for this 
sensel»s prejudice. 

" Winnie," I said, ** don't you wish I was a Welsh boy ? " 

** Oh, yes,” she said, ** Don’t you ? ” 

t made no answer. 

She looked into my face and said, And yet I don’t think I 
could love a Welsh boy as I love you.” 

She then repeated to me a verse of a Welsh song, which of 
course 1 did not understand a word of until she told me what 
it meant in English. 

It was an address to Snowdon, and ran something like this - 

** Mountain-wild Snowdon for mo! 

Sweet silence there for the hturiJ, 

Whore loiter the ewes and the lambs 
In the moss and the rushes, 

Where one’s song goes sounding up I 
And the rocks re e^o it higher and higher 
In the height where the eagl^ live." 

In this manner about six weeks slid away, and Winnie’s visit 
to her father rame to an end. I ask, how can people laugh at 
the sorrows of childhood ? The bitterness of niy misery as I 
sat with that child on the eve of her departure for Wales (which 
to me seemed at the extreme end of the earth) was almost ou 
a par with anything 1 have since suflered, and that is indeed 
slaying a great deal. It was m Wynne’s cottage, and I <uit on 
the floor with her wet che»*ks close to mine, saying, “She 
\ leaves me alone.” Tom tried to console me by telling me that 
^Winifred would soon come back. 

«Butwhen?”Isaid. 

^ ** Next year,” said Tom. 

' ^He might as well have said next century, for any consolation 
it gave me. The idea of a >ear without her was altogether 
bl^otid my grasp. It seemed inflntte. 

, Wedk alter week passed, and month after month, and little 
Winifted was always in my thoughts. Wynne’s collage was a 
amaed spot to me, and the organist the most interesting man in 
tbt worid I never dred of asking him questions about 
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though he, as I soon found, knew scarcely anything concerning 
her and what she was doing, and cared less; for love of drink 
had got thoroughly hold of him. 

Letters were scarce visitants to him, and I believe he never 
used to hear from Wales at all 


V 

At the end of the year she came again, and I had about 
a year of happiness. I was with her every day, and every day 
she grew more necessary to my existence. 

It was at tins time that 1 made the acquaintance of Winnie’s 
friend Rhona Boswell, a charming little Gypsy girl Grayling- 
ham Wood and Rington Wood, like the entire neighbourhood, 
were favourite launts of a sujKiior kind of Gyp.sies called 
/Iriengroes, that is to say, horse dealers. Their business was to 
buy ponies in Wales and sell them in the Eastern Counties and 
the East Midlands. Thus it was that Winnie had known many 
of the East Midland Gypsies in Wales. Comj^ared with Rhona 
Boswell, who was more like a fairy than a child, Winnie seemed 
(juite a grave little person. Rhona’s limbs were always on the 
move, and the movement sprang always from her emotions. 
Her laugh .seemed to ring through the woods like silver IkjIIs, 
a sound that it ivas impossible to mistake for any other. The 
laughicT of most Gypsy girls is full of music and of charm, and 
yet Rhona’s laughter was a sound by itself, and it was no doubt 
this which afterwards when she grew up attracted my kinsman, 
Percy Aylwdn, lfnv;ird.s her. It seemed to emanate not from 
her throat inertdy, but from her entire frame. If one could 
imagine a strain of merriment and fun blending with the 
ecsl.atic notes of a skylark .sairing and singing, one might form 
some idea of the laugh of Rhona Boswell Ah, what days they 
were ! Rhona w’ould come from Gypsy Dell, a romantic plac6 ia 
Ritigton Manor some miles off, especially to show us some newly 
devised coronet of flowers that she had been weaving for hersdC. 
*rHs induced Winnie to w’cave for herself a coronet of sea^ 
weeds, and an entire morning was passed in grave discussion 
as to which coronet excelled the other. 

A year had made a great difference in Winnie, a much greater 
diflerence than it had made in me. Her aunt, who was no 
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doubt a welHnformed woman, had been attending to her 
education. In a single yeai' she had Uiught her I'u'iich so 
thoroughly that Winnie was in the midst of Dumas’ Mmtt 
CristQ, And aiurt from education in the ordinary acet[Nation 
of the word, the expansion of her mind had been rapid and 
great. 

Her English vocabulary was now far above mine, far above 
that of most children of her age. This I discovered was owing 
to the fact that .i literary English I.idy oi delicate Iicalth, Miss 
Dalrymple, whose slender means obligcil her to lease the C’api.*l 
Cutig Hotel, had been staying at the cottage as ,i lodger. She 
had taken the greatest delight in educating Winnie, Of course 
IVinnie lost as well as gained by this change. She was a little 
Welsh rustic no longer, but a little lady unusually well equipped, 
as fai as education went, fur taking her place in the world. 

She understood fully now what 1 meant when I told h^ 
that we were betrothed, and again showed that mingling of 
child wisdom and pocti> which rhaiueterised her by suggest¬ 
ing that we should be married on Snowdon, and that her 
wedding dress should he the green kiitle and wreath of the 
fairies, and that her bridesmaids should be hei Hypsy fiidtds, 
Smfi Lovell and Rhona Boswell. This I acceded to with 
alacrity. 

It was now that 1 fully realised for the first tinu her cxtia- 
ordinaiy gift of oliseualion and her power of d<trilling what 
she had obsers’cd in the graphic language that can never be 
taught save by the i« uIut Nature hcisclf. In a do/en 
picturesque words she w’ould flash upon iny very senses the 
scene that she was dcsniiung So vividly did sln; bung btforv 
my eyes the scenery of Nrath Wales, that when at last I went 
there it seemed quite fannhat to me. And so in describing 
^ hulividuals, her pirtures of them were like photographs. 

Craylingham Wood was our favourite hiunt. I’his place 
and the adjoining piece of waste land, < ailed the Wilderness, 
had for us all the charms of a primeval forest. Heic in the 
early spring we used to come and watch the first violet up- 
URtng its head from the dark green leaves behind the mossy 
boles, and listen for the first note of the blax'kcap, the night 
ingale’s herald, and the first coff of the wood pigt ons among 
the bare and newly budding trees. And here, m the summer. 
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we used to come as soon as brealcfast was ova* uith as many, 
story-books as we could carry, and sit on the grass and revd in 
the wonders of the Arabian Nighls^ the Tafts of ths Gtmi% and 
the Sevm Champions of Christendom^ till all the leafy all^ of 
the wood were glittering with armed knights and Sindbads and 
Aladdins. The story of Caraaralzaman and Badoura was, I 
think, Winnie's chief favourite. She could repeat it almost.^ 
word for word. The idea of the two lovers being carried to 
each other by genii through the air and over the mountain 
to{>s had an especial fascination for her. 1 was Camaralzaman 
and she Badoura, and the genii would carry me to her as she 
sat by Knockers* Liyn, or, u.'> she called it, Llyn Coblynau, 
on the lower slopes of Snowdon. 

But above all, there wa.s the sea on the other side of the 
wood, of the presence of which we were always conscious—the 
sea, of which we could often catch glimpses between the trees, 
lending a sense of freedom and wonder and romance such as 
no lantlscaiMi can lend. Our great difficulty of course was in 
connection with my lameness. Few children would have tried 
to convey a pair of cnitches and a lame leg down the cliff to 
the long level brown sands that lay, farther than the eye could 
reach, stretched beneath miles on miles of brown crumbling 
cliifs, whose jagged points and indentations had the kind of 
S{>ectral look {Hiculiar to that coast For, alas! the holy water 
Winifred hronght did not “cure the crutches.” Yet we used 
to nuister the dirhculty, always selecting the firmer gangway at 
Flinty Point, and always wailing, before making the attempt, 
until there was no one near to see us toiling down. Once 
dow'n on the hard sai»ds just below the Point, we were happy, 
paddling .and enjoying ourselves till the sunset told us that we 
must begitt our herculean labour of hoisting the leg ai|d $ 
crutches up the gangway back to the wood. I’have performed ^ 
truvny athletic feats since my cur^ but nothing com^tarable to 
the feat of climbing with crutches up those paths of yielding 
sand. To myself, now, it seems almcKt incredible tliiJ: it vm-l 
evef achieved, nor could it have been done without theAid 
so active and courageous a friend as Winifred. ,. 

We knew Nature in alt her moods. In every asf)ect^ int'/ 
found the sea, the wood, and the meadows, happy apd beai^<.. 
ful—in winter as in summer, in storm as in sunshine. In the 
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(dggjr dtys of November, in the sharp winds of March, In the 
snows and sleet and tab of February, we used to hear other 
peojde complain of the bad weather; we used to hear them 
fret for change. But we despised them for their ignoiance 
where we were so learned. There was no bad weather for us. 
In March, what so delicious as breasting together tlie brave 
wind, and feeling it tingle our cheeks and beat our ears till wo 
laughed at each other with joy ? In rain, what so dt Itcious as 
to stand under a tree or behind a hedge and listen to the drops 
pattering overhead among the leaves, and see the fields &tcan)> 
ing up to meet ttiem ? Then again the S4>fr falling of snow 
upon the lonely fields, while the very shetp looked brown 
against the whiteness gathering round them. All beautiful to 
us two, and beloved 1 


“ But where was this little boy’s mother all this time? ” you 
naturally ask ; “ where was his father ? In a word, who was 
he ? and wh.st were his surroundings ? ” 

I will answer these queries in as brief a fashion as possible. 
My father, Philip A)lwin, belonged to a branch ot an ancient 
family which had been satirically named by another branch ol 
the same family “ ITie Proud Aylwins.” 

It is a singular thing that it was the proud Aylwins who had 
a considerable strain of Gypsy blood in their veins. My great¬ 
grandfather had married Fenella Stanley, the famous Gypsy 
beauty, about whom so much was written in the m^wsiiapers 
and ms^zines of that period. She had previously when a girl 
of sixteen married a Lovell who died and left a child. Fenella’s 
portrait in the character of the Sibyl of Snowdon was painted by 
^ the great portrait painter of that time. » 

This picture still hangs in the portrait gallery of Raxton 

HalL 

As a child it had an immense attraction for me, and no 
iroiider, for it was original to actual eccentridty. It depicted 
a dark young woman of da/rling beauty standing at break of 
diqt among mountain scenery, holding a musical instrument of 
the guitar kind, but shaped like a violin, upon the lower strings 
oC wfakh abe was playing with the thumb of the left hand 
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Ttirough the misty air were seen ail kinds of shadowy shapes, 
whose eyes were fixed on the player. 1 used to stand and look 
at this picture by the hour together, fascinated by the strange 
beauty of the singer’s face and the mysterious, prophetic 
expression in the eyes. 

And I used to try to imagine what tune it was that could 
call from the mountain air the “ flower sprites ” and “ sunshine 
elves ” of morning on the mountain. 

Fenclla Stanley seems in her later life to have set up as a 
positive seeress, and I infer from certain family papers and 
diaries in my possession that she was the very embodiment of 
the wildest Romany beliefs and superstitions. 

1 first became conscious of the mysterious links which bound 
me to my Gypsy ancestress by reading one of her letters to 
my great-grandfather, who had taught her to write: nothing 
apparently could have taught her to spell. It was wTitten 
during a short stay she was making away from him in North 
Wales. It described in the simplest (and often the most 
uncouth) words that Nature-ecstasy wiiich the Romanies seem 
to feel in the woodlands. It came upon me like a revelation, 
for it was the first time I had ever seen embodied in words the 
sensations which u.sed to come to me in Graylingham Wood or 
on the river that ran through it. After long basking among the 
cowslips, or beneath the whispering branches of an elm, whose 
shade I was robbing from the staring cows around, or lying on 
my back in a boat on the river, li.stening to the birds and the 
insect hum and all the magic music of summer in the woodlands, 

1 used all at once to feel as though the hand of a great 
enchantress were being waved before me and around me. 'Hie 
wheels of thought would stop; all the senses would melt into 
one, and 1 would float on a tide of unspeakable joy, a tide 
whose waves were waves neither of colour, nor perfume, nor 
melody, but new waters bom of the mixing of these; and, 
through a language deeper than words and deeper than thoughts, 

1 would seem carried at last close to an actual consciousness 
—a co!«cii)Usness which, to my childish dreams, seemed draw* 
ing me dose to the bosom of a mother whose face woald:^^^ 
brighten into that of Fenella. 

My Either lived upon moderate means in the little seaside 
town of Raxton. My mother was his second wife, a distant 
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coiaSti of <i)e same name. She was not one of the **Prot}d 
AyHnns,” and fet she must have had more pride in ]icr heart 
llMin all the “ Proud Aylwins ” put together. Her feeling iit 
relation to the strain of Gypsy blood in the family into which 
she had married was that of positive terror. She associated 
die word ** Gypsy ” widi everything that is wild, passionate and 
lawless. 

One great cause undoubtedly of her partiality for Frank and 
her dislike of me was that Frank’s blue-eyed Saxon face showed 
no sign wliatever of the Romany strain, while my swarthy 
face did. 

As 1 write this, she lives before me with more vividness th.in 
my &ther, for the reason that her character during my child¬ 
hood, before I came to know my father thoroughly—before 1 
came to know wliat a marvellous man he was—^scemed to be 
a thousand times more vivid than his. With her bright grey 
eyes, her patrician features, I shall see her while memory lasts* 
The only differences that ever arose between my father and my 
mother were connected with the fact that my father had had a 
former wife. Now and then (not often) my mother would lose 
her stoical self-command, and there would come from her an 
explosion of jealous anger, stormy and terrible. This was on 
occasions when she perceived that ray father’s memory retiiincd 
tc«) vividly the impression left on it of his love for the wife who 
was dead—dead, but a rival still. My father lived in mortal 
fear of this jealousy. Vet my mother was a devoted and a 
, fond wife. I remember in especial the flash that would come 
' from her eyes, the fiery flush that would overspread her face, 
i^enever she saw my father open a certain antique silver 
I' casket which he kept in his escritoire when at home, and 
;earned about with him when travelling. 'Fhe casket (I soon 
loumed) contained mementoes of his first ♦ife, between whom 
0'Miid hii^f there seems to have been a deep natural sympathy 
as did not exist between my mother and him. This first 
^ f %ife he had lost under peculiarly painful circumstances, which 
It is necessary that I should briefiy narrate. She had been 
ir/ldiowned before his veiy eyes in that cove beneath the church 
V ^Irhich 1 have already described. 

f This BttBsdrcttlar indenhition at the and of the peninsfti^ or 
^: ..o|MMdlaiid m vhid) the church stood was specially dangerous 
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in two waTS. It was a fatal spot where sea and land iwere 
equally treacherous. On the sands the tidcj and on the dids 
the landslip, imperilled the lives of the unwary. Hatf, at leasty 
of the churchyard had been condemned as “ dangerous,** Bjod 
this very same spot was the only one on the coast where 
the jK‘dcstrian along the sands ran any serious risk of being 
entrapiM*d by the tide ; for the peninsula on wliich the church 
st(»od jutlJHl out for a considerable distance into the sea, and 
tht n was m oopifl out in the form of a boot-jack, and so caught 
the full fort’c of the waves. One corner, as already mentioned, 
was c.illfci Flinty I’oint, the olluT Nts'dle Point, and between 
tlu'se two jjoints there was no gangway within the semicircle up 
the wall of cliff. Indeed, within the cove the cliff was [wrpem 
diciilar, or rather overh uiging, as far as such crumbling earth 
would a<lmit of its Jiverii.inging. To reach a gangway, a person 
inside llie cove would have to leave the cliff wall for the open 
hand.s, and jwss round cither Neetlle I*oint or Flinty Point 
Ifenco the cove was sometimes called Mousetrap C^ove, because 
wlien the tide icached so high as to touch these two points, a 
poison on the sands within the cove was caught a.s in a 
nuju.setrap, and the only means of extrication was by boat from 
tlu' Sea. it was the irrc^i.stible action of the sea upon the 
[Hsiinsula (called Church Headland) tliat had doomed church 
.ind I’luirchyanl to certiin destruction. 

Dangerous as was this cove, tliere was something peculiarly 
fascinating about it. 'I'hc black, smooth, undulating boulders- 
that iloited the sand hctc and there formed the most delightful 
seats upon which to mi'ditate or read. It was a favourite 
spot with my father’s first wife, who had been a Swiss governess, 
was a great reader ami student, but it was not till alter her 
tleaUi tluit my father Ixicame one. The poor lady was fond of 
bringing her books to the cove, and putsuing her studies or 
meditations with the sound of the sea’s chime in her ears. My 
father, at that time I believe a timple, hapi>y country squire^ 
but showing strong signs of his Romany ancestry, had 
woincil her of tlie risk she ran, and ‘one day he the agony 
of seeing her from the cliff locked in the coveb and dromnng 
liefore hts eyes ere a l>ait could be got, while he and the coaM* 
guard stood powerless to reach her. 

The effect of this shock demented my &ther ibr a tiowii 
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How it was that he came to many again I could never under¬ 
stand. During my childhood he had, as far as I could see, no 
real sympathy with anything save his own dreams. In after 
years I came to know the truth. He was kind enough in dis¬ 
position, but he looked upon us, his children, as h1^ st’c'ond 
wife’s property, his dreams as his owm. Once every year he 
used to go to Switzerland and stay there tor sevend wc(.ks; 
and, as the object of these journeys w.is evidently to revisit the 
okl spots made sacred to him by reminiscences of his lonuntic 
love for his first wife, it may be readily imagined that they wcie 
not looked upon with any favour by my mothci. She never 
accompanied him on tliose occasions, nor wouhl she let h'nink 
do so—^another proof of the early partiality she showed for my 
brother. As I was of less importance, my father (previous 
to my accident) userl to take me, to my intense dt^hghl and 
enjoyment; but during the period of my l.iinencbS he wr^nt to 
SwitATland alone. * 

It was during one of my childish visits to SwiUcilaiid Ui.u I 
learnt an important f.ict in connection with niy father and ins 
first wife—the fact that since her death be hatl bet oinc a mystic 
and had joined a certain sect of mystics founded by 

This is how I came to know it. My attention Iiad been 
arre.sted by a book lying on my fatlier’.s writing table--a luge 
book called ‘ The Veiled Quten^ by Philip Ayl\Mn ” .uul I 
began to read it. The statements therein wore of an a.stoiind- 
tng kind, and the idea of a beautiful woman behind v< tl 
completely fascinated my childish mind. And the book was 
full of the most amazing storks collected from all kintls of out 
landtsh sources. One story, t'alled “'J'hc Flying Donkey of tlu‘ 
Ruby HUls,” riveted my attention so mut h that it possessed 
me, and even now I fei'l that I can repeat every word ol it. 
It was a story of a donkey-driver, who, hiving lost his wife 
' Alawiyah, went and lived alone in the ruby hills of lladakhshan, 
where the Angel of Memory fashioned lor him out of his own 
tOROW and tears an image of his wife. I'his image w»s mis- 
u'taken by a townsman named Hasan for his own wife, and 
Tja^a&r was summoned before the Ka’dce. Afterwards, when 
Tkt Veiled Queen came into my possession, I noticed tliat this 
Story was quoted for motto on the title-page; 

***Then,* ^oih the Ka’dee, laughing until his grinders 
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appeared, *ratfier, by Allah, would I take all the punishi^ttt 
thou dreadest, thou most false donkey-driver of the Kuby Hilts, 
than believe this story of thine—this mad, mad story, that she 
with whom thou wast seen was not the living wife of Ha&an 
here (as these four legal witnesses have sworn), but thine ovm 
dead spouse, Alawiyah, refashiont d for thee by the Angel of 
Memory out of thine own sorrow and unquenchable fountain 
of tears.’ 

“Quoth Ja’afar, bowing low his head : ‘Hold is the donkey- 
driver, O Ka'det* i and bold the Ka’dee who dares say what he 
will believe, what disbehese- not knowing in anywise the mind 
of Allah—not knowing in any wise his own heart and what it 
shall some day suffer.' ’’ 

'I'his story so absorbed me that when my f.ithi r re-entered 
th<* house I was perh ctly uncon^iious of Im pr-suuc. He 
took the hook fioin rue, S4i)ing that it was not a book for 
children. It possesstd my mind lor some tlajs U'hat I hfid 
lead in it thrtw liglit upon certain conversations in 1 1 * mh and 
(lerman whu h I luulht.ird lietwifn my f.ither ami his Swiss 
frii mK, .ind the fact graduall) dawnt d upon me ih.ii hi helii ved 
hmiseU to be in direct communication with the spirit of his 
dead wife. 'I'lns so acted upon iny imagination that I begun 
to feel that she was actn.illy alive, though no isihle. I told 
prank wlun I got home that we h.id another mother in 
Swii/erUnd, and tiut our father went to Switzerland to 
see her. 

Having at that time a passionate love for m> motlier (a love 
nom the less passionate because somewhat coldl) retuimd), 1 
felt great anger against this resuscitated rival; but liank only 
laughed and called me a stupid little fool. 

l.uckily Frank forgot my story m a minute, and it never 
rc*ar!u\i my mothei’s c\irs. 

St me years after this an odd incident occurred. The idea 
of a veiled lady had, as 1 say, fascinated me. One Raxtoh 
fair day I induced Winnie to be photqgraphed on the satids^ 
wearing a crown of sea-ftowers in imitation of Rbona BosweIl*i | 
famous wild-fiower coronet, and a necklace of sea weed, with 
Frank and another hoy lifting from her licad a long white 
veil of my mother’s. My father accidentally saw this photo¬ 
graph, and was so taken with it that he adorned the titl^page 
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of tibc third edition of 7%e Veifed Queen wHh a small woodCmt 
of it 

These vagaries of my fatlier’s had an influence upon my 
destiny of the most tragic, yet of the most fantastic kind. 

He had the reputation, I believe, of bring one of the most 
learned mystics of his time. Ho was a fair Hebrew .scholar, 
and also had a knowledge of Sanscrit, Arabic, ami Persian. 
His passion for philology was deep rooted. He was a no 
less ardent numismatist. Moreover, he was deeply vers<*d in 
amuletdore. He wiole a treatise upon “anuilets” and their 
inscriptions. All this was after the death of his fust wife. 
He had a laigo collection of amulets, Gnostic gems .and 
abraxas stones, 'fhat he really believed in the siitue of 
amulets will be pretty clearly seen as my narrative pioeceds 
Indeed the subject of amulets and love tokens hecaino a 
mania with him. After his de.ith it was saiil that his 
collection of anuilots, Egyptian, Gnostic, and other, was mrer, 
and his collection of St. Hehuia coins larger, th.ui any otluT 
coHection in England 

'rhough my mother (hd not know of the spintiiahstir orgit s 
in Switzerland, she knew that my father was a splntu.ilist. 
And this vexid her, not only because she corueivid it to U* 
sisionary folly, but Iwiause it was “low.” Slic knew th.it it 
l(*d him to join a newly formed band of Liltct Day mystics 
which had been organised at Raxton, but luckily the did 
not know that through them he believed hunsdf to be 
holding communication with hi.s first wife, 'i’lie members of 
this body were tradesjM'ople of the town, and I cjuito think 
tihat in my mother’s eyes all tradesiieojile wen* low. 

As to her indifference towards me,—-that is easily explained, 
t was an incorrigible little bohemian by nature. She de 
^jtpaired of ever changing me. During several years this in- 
, difference distressed me, though it in no way diminished my 
^ Mibctbn for her. At last, liowever, I got arcusiomcxi to it 
accepted it as inevitable. But the remarkable thing was 
Frank’s affection for bis mother was of the most languid 
‘ kind. He was an open hearted boy, and never took ad- 
^ taintage of my mother’s favouritism. Thus I was left entiKJy 
'/to my 01 m resources. My little love-idyl with Winifred was 
Ihf t long time unknown to my mother, and no amount of 
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ocular demonstration could have made it known (in such a 
dream was he) to my father. 

On one occasion, however, my mother, having been struck 
by her beauty at church, told Wynne to bring her to the house, 
little thinking what she was doing. Accordingly, Winifred 
came one evening and charmed my mother, charmed the 
entire household, by her grace of manner. My mother, upon 
whom what she railed “ style ” made a far greater impression 
than anything else, pronounced her to be a perfect little lady, 
and I heard her remark that she wondered how the child of 
such a S(Mpcgrare as Wjnne could have l>een so reared. 

Unfortunately 1 was not old enough to disguise the trans¬ 
ports of delight that set my heart beating and my crippled 
limbs trembling as I saw Winifred gliding like a fairy about 
the house and gardens, and petted even by my proud and 
.awful mother. My mother did not fail to notice this, and 
lu foK- long sh<' had got from Frank the history of our li^lc 
1ov<s, and even of the “rripple water” from St. Winifred's 
Well, I partly lu-ard what Frank was telling her, and I was 
the only one to notice the e\pre.ssion of displeasure that ov<*r- 
spoMd her ft‘atiires. She did not, however, show it to the 
rhihl, but she nevt r invited her there again, and from that 
evening was mncli iruirc vigilant over my nmvements, lest I 
should go to Wynne’s eotl.ige. I still, however, continued to 
meet IVlnifred in Graylingham Wood during her stay with her 
father ; and at last, when she again left me, I felt desolate 
indeeil. 

I wrote her a letter, and took it to him to address. He was 
very fond of showing his penmimship, which was remarkably 
g<w>d- He had indeed been well educated, though from his 
beer-house associations he had entirely caught the rustic accent 
1 saw him address it, and took it myself to the post-ofRce at 
Ringttm, where I was not so well known as at Raxton, but I 
never got any r«‘ply. 

And who was Tom Wynne ? Though the organist of dvB 
lew church at Raxton, and custodian of the old deserted 
church on the cliffs, he was the local ne^er-do-well, drunkard, 
and scapegrace. lie was, however, a well-connected man, 
reduced to his present position by drink. He had lived in 
Raxton until he returned to Wales which was his birthplai^^— 
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having obtain»3 thare some appointment the nature of which 1 
never could understand. In Wales he had got married; and 
there his wife had died shortly after the birth of Winnie. It 
was no doubt through his intemperate habits that he lost hb 
post in Wales. It was then that he again came to Kaxton, 
leaving the child with his sister-in-law. 

Raxton stands on that part of the coast where the land- 
springs most persistently disintegrate the hills and render them 
helpless against the ravages of the sea. Perhaps even within 
the last few centuries the spot called Mousetrap Cove, scooped 
out of the peninsula on which the old church stands, w.is dry 
lapd. The old Kaxton church at the end of this pcMiinsulu 
had, not many years since, to be deserted for a new one, lost 
it should some day carry its congregation with it when it slides, 
as it soon will slide, into the sea. But as none h.id daied to 
pull down the old church, a custodian had to be r<*und w’lio 
for a pittance would take charge of it and of the iuiiiortanl 
monuments it conhiins. Such a custodian w‘as foun<i in Wynne, 
who lived in the cottage already desenbed on the Wildenic.ss 
Road. Along this road (wliich passed both the new church 
and the old) T was frequently journeying, and Wynne's tall burly 
form and ruddy face were, even before I knew Winnie, a certuin 
comfort to me. 

He was said to be the last remnant of an old (aimly that 
once owned much land in the neighbourhood, and he was still 
the recipiemt of a small [wnsion. My father used to say that 
Wynne’s family was even exceptionally good, that it laid claim 
to being descended from a still older Welsh family. But my 
raotlier scorned the idea, and always treated the organist as 
belonging to die lower classes. It was Wynne who had taught 
me swimming. It was really he, and not my groom, who iud 
faugbt me how to ride a horse along the low-tide sands so as 
nut to distress him or damage hb feet 

It was about this time that my uncle Aylwin of Alvanley, rny 
mother’s brother, who had quarrelled with her, became 
loconciled to her, and came to Raxton. He at once 
recommended that a friend of lib, a famous London surgeon, 
should be consulted about my lameness. I accordingly went 
him to London to be placed under the treatment of the 
eminent man. Had thb been done earlier, what a world ol 
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sufToring might have been spared me! The man of science 
pronouticccl iny ailment to be quite curable. 

He peilorrned an operation upon the leg, and after a long 
and careful course of trc.itnunt in town, advised that 1 
should go to Margjite for a l<»ng stay, and avail myself of that 
change of air. I went, accompanied by my mother and brother, 
and stayed tlieic several months. My father used to come 
tti see us once a month or so, stay for a week, and then go 
bac'k. 

As the surgeoji had prophesied, I made such advance that I 
was atUr a wluU able to walk with tolerable ease without 
my crutelu's, by the aid of a walking-stick; and as ti|ne 
went on, the tonic effort of Margate air, aiding the reme* 
dies |)res{‘rib<*d by thi surgi'on, worked such a change in 
me* tliat 1 was pionfJurK id w« 11, and the doctor said I might 
•L‘turn home. I uluined t ) R rvton a cripple no long< r. 

I n turned ( urrd, I say. Hut how entangle d is this web of 
our lile! Hi»w .ilnuist trnpo.siblo is it that good should come 
umnixed with evil, or e\il unniixed with good! At Margate, 
where llv ht.uing aii <lid more, I doubt not, tow.irds my 
restoration to lu .iltlr th.in all the medicines,—at Margate my 
brother drank in his d« .nh [niison. 

During the very last tLiys of our stay ho caught scarlet fever. 
In a foimight lu was diad 'I'lie shock to nre was very severe. 
It liiid III) rnoti'. r piONlr.Ue for rnontlrs. 

I was now by the dtaih of 1‘rank the representative of out 
biam h of the f.imily, ami a little fellow of uneomfortable impor* 
UiKv. My lurtle Aylwin of Alvanlcy, being childless, was 
certain to leave nu his large estates, for he had droppcrl entirely 
away from the Avlwms of Kington Manor, and also from the 
branch of the A>lwui family represented b> my kinsman Cyril 
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My mother had s(jinc prejudice against a public school, an^ 
I Wiii Kent to a Luge and important pnvate one .it (*ambridgc. 

And so, with Witiifred on niy mind, I w<nt one damp 
wintci’s nioining to Dullingham, our nearest railway station, on 
my way to Cambndge. 

As concerns my S(*h(»ol days I feel that all that will interest 
the reader is this: as I rod<; through mile upon mile of the 
flat, wide-stretching country, I made to myself a vow m 
connection with Winifred,—a vow that wiicn I left s<hool I 
would do a certain thinu in relation to her, lliough Fate itself 
should say, “I'his thing shall not l>e dom*." I did not know 
then, as 1 know now, how weak is human will enmeshed in that 
web of ('iicumstiuu e tluu has been a*weaving since the beginning 
of the world. 

1 left school without the slightest notion as to what iny fuluic 
course in life was to be. I was to lake my licfat unc le's properly. 
Itwt was undcrstornl now. Ami although my mother iiom 
talked of the matter, 1 could see in the pensive ga/c she bent 
(Ml mo an ever^picsent const iousiiess of a future lor inc more 
golden still. 

*But now I formed a new intimacy, and one of a ury 
singular kiiid*^an intimacy with my father, who suddenly wt/ke 
up to the flict that I was no longi r a child. It occuired on my 
.'niiking some pertinent inquiries about a certain (Inostic amulet 
t(^esenting the Gorgon's head, a prue of wliich he had lately 
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become the happy possesipr. On his telling me that the Acabkl 
word for amulet was hamakt^ and that the word meuit "that ^ 
which is suspended,” I said in a perfectly thoughtless way that- 
very likely one of the learned societies to which he belonged 
might be able to trace some connection between **hanialet” 
and the “ Hamlet” of Shakspeare. I’hese idle and' ignorant ^ 
words of mine fell, as I found, upon a mind ripe to reemve 
them. He looked straight before him at the bust of 
Shakspeare on the bookshelves as he always looked when 
his rudderless imagination was once well launched, and 1 
heard him mutter, “Hamlet—the Amleth of Saxo-Gram- 
malleus,—hamalet, *that which is su.spended/ The world, to 
Hamlet’s metaphysical mind, was ‘suspended’ in the wide 
region of Nowhere—in an infinite ocean of Nothing. Why did 
I not think of this before ? Strange that this child should hit 
Mpon it.” Then looking at me as though he had just seen me 
for the first time in his life, he said, “ How old are you, child 
“ Eighteen, father,” I said. “ Eighteen f ” he asked. “ Yes, 
father,” I said with some pique. ‘ Did you suppose I meant 
eightecfi months?” “Only eighteen years,” he muttered, “a 
mere Imby, in short • and yet he has hit upon what we 
Shakspearians have been boggling over for many years—the 
sytnbolical meaning involved in Hamlet’s name. Henry, 1 
prophesy great things for you.” 

An intimacy was cemented between us at once. One of the 
results of this conversation was my father’s elaborate paper, read 
before one of his societies, in which he maintained that Shaks- 
peare’s Hamlet was a metaphysical poem, the great central idea 
of which was involved in the name Hamlet, Amleth, or Hamalet 
—the idea that the universe, suspended in the wide region v 
of Nowhere, lies, an amulet, upon the breast of the Greal. 
Latona,— a paper that was the basis of his reputation in "to 
higher criticism.” ■' 

Shordy after this my father and 1 spent the autumn in varioua; 
parts of Swiuerland. One nighty when we were sitting mibude;. 
the cKalet in the full light of the moon, I was the witness of »/ 
display of passion on the part of one whom I had alwayt:. 
considered to be a dreamy b^k*worm<-~a pasiaonless, eccenfiic^r 
mystic—that simply amazed me. A flickering tongue ftmii- 
tbe central fires suddenly breaking up through to soil of an ' 
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BogHsh vegetable gajrden could hardly have been a more 
^ejcpected phenomenon to me than what occurred on that 
memmable night 

Tlie incident 1 am going to relate showed me how rash it is 
to suppose that you have really fathomed tlie personality of any 
human creature. 'I1ie mementoe.s of his hrst wife, which 
accompanied him whithersoever he went, absorbed his attention 
in Switzerland, and especially m the little place where she was 
, bom, far more than they bad done at home. He was for ever 
peeping furtively into his escritoire to enjoy the sight of them, 
and then looking over his shoulder to sec if he was being 
watched by my mother, though she was far away in Raxton 
.Halt On the night in question he showed me the silver 
casket containing certain of these mementoes—mementoes 
which I felt to be almost too indmale to be shown even to his 
son. 9 

”And now, Henry,” said he, “I am going to show you 
something that no one else has ever seen since she died—the 
most sacred possession 1 have upon this earth.” He then 
Opened his shirt and his vest, and showed me lying upon his 
' naked bosom a beautiful Jewelled cross of a considerable size, 

**, This,” said he, lifting it up, “ is an ancient Gnostic amulet. 
It 1 $ called the * Moonlight Cross' of the Gnostics. I gave it to 
her on the night of our betrothal. She wm a Roman (!atholic. 
It is made of precious stones cut in facets, with rubies and 
diamonds and beryls so cunningly set that, when the moonlight 
falls on them, the cross dashes almost as brilliantly as wheti 
sunlight falls on them and is kindled into living Ore. 

' These deep-coloprcd crimson nibies*~almost as clear as 
'v^diiuiionds—are not of the ordinary kind. They are true 
Oriental rubies,' and the jewellers would tell ydu that the mine 
produced them has been lost during several centuries. 
Bttt look here when I lift it up; the mc^t wonderful feature of 
jewel is the skill with which the diamonds are cut. The 
^ll^y shapes generally known are what are called the * brilliant' 
Mpuld the * rose,' but here the facets are arranged in an entirely 
rjdlfienmt way, and eridently with the view of throwing light into 
very l»eart$ of the rubies, and producing this peculiar 
'^cadiaooe.” 

/He lifted theamuldt again (which was suspended from his 
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nedc by a bcaulifully worked cord made of soft brown bair)A 
into the rays from the moon. The light the jewel emitted 
certainly of a strange and fascinating kind. The cross trad': 
been worn with the jewelled front upon his bosom instead olv 
the smooth back, and the sharjj facets of the cross had lacerated f 
the scarred flesh underneath in a most cruel manner. He saw,. 
me shudder and understood why. ' ‘ 

“ Oh, I like that! ” he said, an ecstatic smile. “ I like/ 
to feel it con.standy on my bosom. It cannot cut deep en<iugh' 
for me. This is her hair,’* he said, taking the hair-cord belweett ! 
his fingers and kis.sing it. 

“ How do you manage to exist, father,” I said, “with that 
heavy .sharp-edged jewel on your breast ? you who cannot beai^ 
the gout with patience ? ” 

“ Exist ? I could not exist without it The gout is pain— 

^ this is not pain ; it is j(>y, b]is.s, heaveti! When 1 am dead it 
must lie for ever on my brea.si as it lies now, or 1 shall never 
re.st in iny grave.” 

He li.id been talking about amulets in the most quiet and. 
matter-of-fact way during that morning; but the moment he 
pfO(lu<’cd this cross a strange cliangc came over his face, soine-^ 
thing like the change th.ii will come over a dull wood-firc when 
blown by the wind into a bright life of fiaiae. 

“Hal” he muttered to himself, as hi.s c>*os widened and 
sparkled with a look of intense eagerness and his hand .shook, 
sending the light of the beautiful jewel all about the room, “ it 
is a sad pity he was nut her son. How I should have loveeb, 
him then 1 I like him now vety much ; hut how I should have,: 
loveil him then, for he is a brave boy. Oh, if i had only been i 
born brave like him ! ” Then, suddenly recollecting himself, hi.! 
dosed his vest, and said : “ Don't tell your mother, Hal \ 
tell you* mother that I have shown you this.” Then he 
Qut again. “ She w’ho is dead cherished it,” he continued, 
to himself— “ she cherished it above all things. She died,' boy* V' 
and i wouldn’t help her. She used to wew the cross 
bosom of her da'ss \ and there she was in the cove kissiri^M^ 
when the tide swq.)t over her. I ought to have jumped 
and died witli her. You would have done it, Hal; your 
say so. Oh, to be an Aylwin without the Aylwin courages I * ’ 
After a little time he said: “ This has lain tm her V 
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H&!» Hler bosom! It has been kissed by hCTi Ha|) oh| a 
thousand thousand times! It had her last kiss. When 1 took 
It from the cold body which had bc‘en recovered, this cioss 
seemed to be warm with her life and love.” 

And then he wept, and his tears fell thick upon his bosom 
and upon the amulet. The truth was clear enough now, I'ht* 
aji^lling deatli of his first wife, his love for her, and his 
remorse for not h.uing jumped down the <lilf and died with 
her, had a/Tcctod his biain. He w'as a monomaniac, and ab 
his thoughts were in .some way clustered round the doininaut 
one. He had studied amulets because the “ Mimnlight Cross ” 
had Iwen cherished by her; he came to Swiiierland every year 
tiecause it was assoebted with her; ho had joined the 
spiritualist body in the mad h(^i»c that jf^erha^s thtre might l»e 
something in it, ptrhap-^ there might he a jx^wei tbit could <.i11 
her back to earth, ICvun the favouiite occuiutiou of his hie,, 
visiting catludrals and thurchts and taking luhhtngs itom 
monument.iI btasscs, had begun after her (hath ; it had come 
from the lact (as I soon Uaimd)lhat sh€ had tak< n inUiest 
ill monumental brasse.s, and had begun the collection of 
rubbings. 

And yet thb m.irtyr Ki a mighty iwssion luue the rharatU r 
of a dreamy student, .iml his < aim, unfurrowet! fat <, on 
common occ.i.sions, expn siul nothing but a rather dull kind of 
content! Here was a tev< lation of what, ain't wards, was 
oillen re\eal»d to im*, that human personality is the crovsning 
wonder of this vbondi'tful imivcisi', and that the forces which 
turn fire-mist int > stars are nut more inscrutable than is human 
character. lie lifted up his head and ga/a'd at me tluuugh his 
tears. 

“Hal,” he said, “do you know why I have .shown yon this.^ 
It 0tifs/f MUST be buried with me at my death; ami there is 
AO one upon whose energy, trutli, couragr, and .strengtfi of 
iviUr can rely as I can upon >ours. You must give me your 
Hal, that you will see it and Uiis casket containing her 
buried with me.’* 

1 hesitated to become a party to such on undf'rUking as tin» 

It savoured of superstition, I thought Now, having at that 
,imtf time absudoned all the superstitions and all the mysiiul 
leadinigs the universe which as a child 1 had inherited from 
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ancestors, Romany and English, having at that V€;ry tia|a 
begun to take a delight in the wonderful revelations of modeiti 
science, my attitude towards superstition—towards alt supef* 
naturalism-^oscillated between anger and simple contempt 

“ But,” I said, “ you surely will not have this beautiful old 
cross buried ? ” And as I looked at it, and the light fell upon, 
it, there came from It strange flashes of hre, showing with what 
extraordinary skill the rubies and diamonds had been adjusted 
so that their facets should catch and concentrate the rays of 
the moon. 

“Yes,” he said, taking the cross again in his band and 
fondling it passionately, '*it must never be possessed by any 
one after me," 

“ But it might be stolon, father—stolen from your coffin." 

“ That would indeed be a disaster,” he said with a shudder, 
Then a look of dt'adly vengeance overspread his face and 
^brought out all its Romany characteristics as he said : “ But 
with it there will be buried a curse written in Hebrew and 
English—a curse upon the dcspoiler, which will frighten oft 
any thief who is in his senses." 

And he showed me a large parchment scroll, folded exactly 
like a title deed, with the following curse and two verses from 
the 109 th Psalm vrritton upon it in Hebrew and English. The 
English version was carefully printed by himself in large 
letters:— 

“He who shall violate this tomb,—he who shall steal this 
amulet, hallowed as a love tokcn between me and my dead 
wife,—he who shall dare to lay a sacrilegious hand upon Uus 
cross, stands cursed by God, cursed by love, and cursed by me, 
Philip Aylwtn, lying here. ‘ Let there be no man to pity 
nor to have compassion upon his fatherless children . . * ;, 
Let his children be vagabonds, and beg their bread: let tibeiQ ^ 
swk it also out of desolate places,’—Psalm cix. So saith tibe/ 
Lord, Amen." 

- r ’ .V 

“1 have printed the English version in large lettc^" l^e 
s.aid, “so that any would-be despoiler must see it and resd 
at once by the dimmest lantern light” 

“ But, ihther," I said, *^ts it possible that you, an educated 
man, really believe in the efficacy of a curse? " 
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" If corse comes straight from the heart’s core of a man, 
AS this curse comes from mine, Hal, how can it fail to opi*rate 
by the mere force of will ? The curse of a man who loved as 
I love upon the wretch who should violate a love-token *>0 
sacred as this—why, the discmhodietl spirits of all who ha\t‘ 
loved and suffered would combine to execute it 1" 

** Spirits ! ” I said. “ Really, father, in times like thes<' to 
talfe of spirits ! ” 

Ah, Henry !” he replied, was like you nne(‘. I could 
once be content with Mat< rialisin—I could fitul it supportable 
once; but, should you ever come to love as I have loved (.ind, 
ht your own hap[>iness, c hild, I hope you never may), you will 
find that Materialism is intolerable, is hell itself, to the heart 
that has known a pa‘ision like mine. You will find that it is 
madness, Hal, madness, to believe in the word ‘never’! you 
will find that you dare not leave untried any creed, howsoever 
wild, that offers the heart a ray of ht)i>e. ICv«*r) object she 
cherished has b(*rome spirituali/ed, sublimated, lias berome 
alive—alive as this amukt is alive. See, the lights are no 
natural lights.” And again he held it up. 

“If on my death bed," he continued, “I thought that this 
beloved cross and these sacred relics would evci gel into oIIkt 
hands—would ever touch other flesh— than mine, I should die 
a maniac, Hal, and my spirit would never f>c released from the 
chains of earth." 

It was the superstitious tone of his talk that irritated and 
hardened me. lie i»aw it, and a piteous expu ssJon overspn a<l 
his features. 

“ Don’t desert your poor father,” he said. “ What I w mt is 
the word of an Aylwin that thosi' beloved relics .shall be buried 
with me. If I had Mu/', I should be content to live, an<l con¬ 
tent to die. Oh, Hal! ” 

He tnrew such an imploring gaze into my face as he said 
'“Oh, Hal!” that, reluctant as I was to be mixed up with 
A6q(»erstition, I promised to execute his wishes; I promised also 
to keep the secret from all the world during hw life, and after 
Us death to share it with those two only from wliom, for family 
leasons, it could not be kept— my uncle Aylwin of Alvanley 
.end my mother. He then put away the amulet, and his 
fikiCe resumed the look of placid content it usually werre. 
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lie was" fcfllHg the facets of the mysterious 
Cross "! 

The most marvellous thing is tins, however: his old relations 
towards me were at once rtsumed. He never aUtided to the 
subject of his first wife again, and I soon found it 'difficult to 
helit'vc that the conversation just rccordeil ever took place at 
all. Evidently his nionom.uiia «mly rose up to a passionate 
CTpressioii wlicm fantu*d into sudden flame hv talking al>out 
lh(‘ f rois. It was as though the shock of his first wife’s death 
had scvLied his consciousness aiul Ins life in twain. 


II 

NvrtTRAT IV this visit to Sw it a Hand cemented our intimacy, 
ami itvvis on onr r< turn home tliat he suggrtted iny accom¬ 
panying him on out of his “rubbing expeditions.” 

“ llemy,” h»‘ siid, “>our motluT has of late ficqiicntly dis¬ 
cussed with m<. tin* (|uesiion of }OUi future calling in life. She 
suggests a rarliamentar) t arci r, I confess that I find ({ucstions 
about (arc'crs e\< eethngly ilisturbing.’* 

“'riicrc is only one prufissKin I should like, father,” I said, 
“and that is a painters " In fact, tlie passion for painting had 
come on me very stron;ly of late. My dicanis had from the 
fust bi Oil ol wamltiing with Winnie in a patadisc of colour, 
and these dreams ha<l of late been raorcfiequent: the paradise 
of colour lud been growing richer and rarer. 

He shook his h(*ad gravely and said, “No, my dear; your 
mother would never allow it.” , 

“ Why lu't ? ” I said , “is painting low too ?“ 1 

“ (*)ul .\yI\Nin is low, at ksist so your mother and aunt w.y, 
especially youi aunt. I have not percuivt'd it myself, but then 
your mother's jvreeptive faculties are extraordinary—quit$ 
extraordinaiy.” * 

“ Did the lowness come from his being a painter, father?” 
askad. 

“ Really, chihl, you are puzzling me. But I have observe " 
you now for 'Some weeks, and I quite believe that you would 
make one of tho best rubbers who ever held a ball 1 am going 
to Salisbury next week, and you shall then make your 
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This was in the midst of a very severe winter we had some 
years agO| wheti all Europe was under a coating of ice. 

** But, father,’* I said* ** shaVt we find it rather cold ? ” 

** Well,” said my father, with a bland smile, “ I will not pre¬ 
tend that Salisbury Cathedral is particularly watm in thih weather, 
but in winter 1 always rub in knee-caps and mittens. I will tell 
Uodder to knit you a full set at once.” 

** But, father,” I said, “ Tom Wynne tells me that rubbing is 
the most p<iinful of all occupations. Tie oven goes so far stime- 
times as to say that it was the exhaustion of rubbing for you 
which turned him to drink.” 

**Nothing of the kind,” said my father. “Ail that Tom 
needed to make him a good rubber was eraliustasm. I am 
strongly of opinion that without enthusiasm nibbing is of all 
occupations the most irksome, except perhaps for the quadni* 
mana (who seem more adapted for this exercise), the most 
painful for the spine, the most cramping for the thighs, the most • 
numbing fi»r the fingers. It is a piofc' don, Henry, demanding, 
above every other, entluisiasm in the opr'rator. Now Tom’s 
enthusiasm for rubbing as an art w.as from the fust e\< cedingly 
feeble.” 

I was on the eve of revolting, but I remembered what there 
was lacerating his poor bnast, and consented. And when I 
heard hints of our “ working the TVelsh churches ” my sudden 
enthusiasm for the rubbers art astonishtd even my lather. 

**My dear,” he said to my mother at dinner one day, “ what 
do you think? Henry has devtloped quite a sudden passion 
for rubbing.” 

I saw an expression ot pixplexity and niystific.Uion o\<r- 
Spread my mother's sagacious fare. 

“And in the spring,” c'ontinuc'd my father, ^we arc going 
Into JValcs to rub.” 

“Into Wales, arc you?” said my mother, in a tone of that 
talk voice whose meaning I knew so well. 

My thoughts were continually upon Winifred, now th.it 1 
tdone in the familiar spots. I had never stun lK*r nor 
^heard from her since we puled as children. She had only 
lUMSStn me as a crij^Ie. What would she think of roe now ? 
jpid she ever think of me? She had not answered my childish 
and this bad caused me much sorrow and pei^dexity. 
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We did not go into Wales after all. But the result of diis 
conversation took a shape that amazed me. 1 was sent to stay 
with my Aunt Prue in London in order that I might attend 
one of the Schools of Art. Yes, my raothear thought it 
better for me oven to run the risk of becoming bohemianised 
like Cyril Aylwin, than to brood over Winnie or the scenes 
that were associated with our happy «hildbood. 

In I.ondon I was an absolute stianger. We had no town 
h(mse. On the few occ.i«;ions when the family had gone to 
liondon, it was to stay in Jh Igrave Square with my Aunt Pruei 
who was an unmarried sister of my mother’s. 

**Sinct‘ the death of the Piince Consort, to go no further 
back,” she used to say, “.i ch« adful cluinge has come over the 
tone of so( it‘iy; the love of bohemianism, the desire to take 
up any kind of pi ople, if they are amusing, and still more if 
tlu'y aie rich, is K-velling everything. How'ever, I’m nobody 
now , / say nothing ” 

Wlnt wonder that fiom my very childhood my aunt took 
a prijudice against me, and predicted for me a career “as 
dtplorabli ast'vnl Ajlwin’s,” and sympathised with my mother 
in her terror of tlie <i>ps> strain in my father’s branch of the 
latnily ? 

Her t-istes and instincts being intensely aristocratic, she 
sufTtied a mailjrdoni from her ever present consciousness of 
this disgrace She had seen very much more of what is 
called SoCKty than niy mother had ever an opportunity of 
seeing It was not, however, aristocracy, but Royalty that 
won the true worship of her soul. 

Although she was immeasurably inferior to my mother tn 
(werything, her influence over her was great, and it was always 
foi ill, 1 iK'Uevethat oven my mother’s prejudice against Tout 
W)nnc was lirgely owing to my aunt, who disliked myrdls^ 
tions towards Wynne simply because he did not represent 
one of the gieat Wynne families. But the remarkable thing 
was that, although my mother thus yielded to my aun^a^ 
influence, she in her heart despised her sister’s ignorance irad 
her narrowness of mind. She often took a humorous plea^re 
in seeing my aunt’s aristocratic proclivities baffled by some 
vexing amirekmpi or by some slight passed upon her by 
people of superior rank, especially by those in the Royal circle. 
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Them have been so many descriptions of ait schools, from 
die iiunoas ** Gandish*s ^ down to the very moment at which 
I wtitet that I do not intend to desenbe mine. 

It would be very far from my taste to use a narrative like 
this, a narrative made sacred by the bpiritual love it records, as 
a means of advertising efforts of such modest pretensions as 
mine when placed in comparison with the work of the illus- 
Grious painters my friendship with whom has been the great 
honour of my life. And if I allude here to the fact of my 
being a paintesr, it is in order that I may not be misUiken for 
another Aylwin, my cousin Percy, who in some unpublished 
poems of his I have seen has told how a sailor was 

turned into a poet by love—love of Rhona Boswell. In the 
same way, these pages are written to tell liow I was made a 
pf^inter by love of her whom I first saw in Raxton diurrhyard, 
her who filled my being as Beatrice filled the being of Dante , 
when “ tlie spirit of life, which hath its dwelling in the sectetest 
chamber of the heart, to tremble so vtolundy tlut the 

least pulses of his body shook therewith.” 


in 

i Time went by, and I returned to Raxton. Just when I had 
deteanmined that, come what would, 1 would go into Wales, 
Wynne one day told me that Winnie was coming to live with 
hm at Raxton, her aunt having lately died. “ The English 
kay," said he, “who lived with them so long and cddicated 
Vl^Umd, has gone to bve at Cimarvon to get the sea air.” 

Thk news was at once a joy and a perplexity. 

• Wynne, though still the handsomest and Imcst man in 
) had sunk much lower in intemperance of late, lie 

, i^ipw generally wound up a conversation with mo by a certain 
^''•Ipreotyped dlurion to the dryness of the weather, which I 
. |cM^y understood to mean that he fell thirsty, and dial an 
Jii^ eff baffcKScmn for beer would not be unaccepuble. lie 
a proud man in everything except in reference to beer. 
.INl he seemed to think there was no degradation in asking for 
to get dttti&k with, though to have asked for it to buy 
would, 1 have wounded his pride. 1 did not 
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then see so clearly as I now do the wrong of giving him those 
hair crowns. His annuity he had long since sold. 

Spite of all hib delinquencies, however, my father liked him; 
so did my uncle Aylwin of Alvanley. But my mother seemed 
positively to hate him. It was the knowledge of this that 
caused my anxiety about Winifred’s return. I felt that com* 
pli( atiuns nuist arise. 

At this time 1 used to go to Dullingham every day. Tht 
cleigynian there was preparing rne foi college. 

On th» Sunday following the day when I got such mo 
nunlous news from Wynne, 1 was met suddenly, as iny mothei 
and I were leaving the chun h ;ifter the service, by the gaze of 
a pail of blue e)es that arrested my steps as by magic, and 
(aus(‘d the rhiinh and the chmchgocrs to vanish from my 
sight. 

, 'I'he picture of Winifrt J that liad dwelt in my mind so long 
was tli.it of a bi'aultiiil child. The radiant vision of the girl 
before rne came on me by surprise and dazzled me. Tall and 
.slim .she was now, but the i omplexion had not altered at alt ^ 
the eyes seemeil young and childlike as ever. 

Will n oui eyes met she blushed, then turned pale, and took 
hold of the top o( a se.it near which she was standing. She 
eame along the aisle close to us, gliding and slipping through 
the crowd, and ]Kissed out of the porch. My mother had seen 
my agitation, .ind had moved on in a state of haughty indigna¬ 
tion. 1 had no room, however, at that moment for considera¬ 
tions of any pcison but one. 1 hurried out of the church, and, 
following ^Vinifrcd, grasped her gloved hand. 

**Winifietl, >ou are come,” I said; “I have been longing to 

SCI* )OU " 

She again turned pale and then blushed scarlet Next she 
looked <lown me as if she had expected to see something whicb 
she did not see, and when her eyes were upraised again some^ 
thing in them ga\c me a strange fancy that she was disaqp* 
pointed to miss my crutches. 

Why didn’t you write to me from Wales, Winifred? Why 
didn’t you aii.-»vier m} letter years ago?** 

She hesitated, then said, 

“ My aunt wouldn't let m^ sir.* 

“^Wouldn’t let you answer it! and why 
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Again she hesitatedi 

“ I—-I don’t know, sir." 

** You do know, Winifred. I see that you know, and you shall 
tell me. Why didn’t your aunt let >ou answer my letter ? ” 

Winifred’s eyes looked into mine beseechingly. Then that 
light of playful humour, which I remembered so well, shot like a 
sunbeam across and through them as she replied— 

** My aunt said we must both forget our pietty dream.” 

Almost before the words were out, however, tlic bunbeam fled 
from her eyes and was replaced by a look of terror. 1 now 
perceived that my mother, in passing to the cairiage, had 
Ungcred on the gravel-path close to us, and had, of course, 
overheard the dialogue. She passed on with a look of hate. I 
tliought it vrise to bid Winifred good-bye and join my mother. 

As I stepped into the carriage I turned round and saw that 
Winifred was again looking wistfully at some {xiiticular part of 
me —looking with exactly that simple, frank, “ objective ” * 
expression with which I was familiar. 

“ 1 knew it was the crutches she missed,” I said to myself as 
t sat down by my mother's side; “ shell have to love me now 
because I amnot lame.” 

1 also knew something else i I must prepare for a conflict 
with my mother. My father, at this time in SwiUcrland, had 
written to say that he liad been suffering acutely from an atUck 

what he called “ spasms.” He had “ been much subject 
to them of late, but no one considered them to be really 
dangerous.” 

During luncheon I felt that my mother’s eyes were on me. 
After it was over she went to her room to amte in answer to 
tny father’s letter, and then later on she returned to me. 

“Henry," she said, “my overhearing the dtkiogue in the 
, c&Uficbyard between you and Wynne's daughter was, I need not 
iay, tjuite accidental, but it is perhaps fortunate that I did over¬ 
hear it" 

. **Why fortunate, mother? You simply heard her say that 
tieif luint in Wales had forbidden her to answer a childish letter 
Of mine written many years ago." 

“In tdling you which, the girl, I must say, proclaimed her 
Ahnt be an exceedingly sensible and well cmducted woman,* 
ma4 my mother. 
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“On that point, mother,” I swd, “you must allow me to 
hold a different opinion. I, for my part, should have said that 
Winifred’s story proclaimed her aunt to be a worthy member ot 
a flunkey society like this of ours** a society whose structure, 
poUtical and moral and religious, is based on an adamantine 
rock of paltry snobbery.” 

It was irn]Jossible to restuin my indignation. 

“ I am aware, Henry,” rcjilied my mother calmly, “ that it 
is one of the fashions of the hum for young men of family to 
adopt the language of Radical newspapers. In a country like 
this th( affectation dtx s no great harm, I grant, and my only 
serious objection to it is that it inii>lie& in >oung men of one's 
own (lass a lack of oiiginahtv which is a little huniiiiaimg. I 
am awaie that your cousin, Pcicy A>lwin, of Ringlon Manor, 
used to talk in the same stum as this, and ended by joming 
^thc Gypsies. IJut I came to warn you, Henry, I came to 
uige you not to injU''e tins poor girl's reputation by such 
scenes as that I witnessed this morning.” 

I r(.nhmu.d silent The method of niy mother’s attack Iwd 
taken me by surprise. Her sagacity was so much gieater llun 
mine, her (>ower of ionce was so much greater, her stroke was 
so much deadlier, that m all our encounters I had In'cn con¬ 
quered. 

“ It is for the girl's own .sake tliat I speak to you,” continued 
my mother. “!She was deeply embarrassed at your mefhod of 
addiess, and well she might be, seeing that it will be, for a 
long time to come, the subject of discussion in all the* bec^ 
houses which her father frequents.” 

“ You spe.ik as though she were answerable for her father's 
laults,” I said, with heat. 

“No,” said my motherj “but your father is the owner of 
Kaxton Hall, which to !icr and her class is a kind of Palace of 
the Osars. You belong to a family famous all along the 
coast ; you are well known to be the probable heir of one of 
the largest landowners in England; you be something 
more important still; while she, poor girl, what is she that yon 
dlioiUd rush up to her before all the churchgoers of the 
and addrei^ her as Winifred ? The daughter of a penniless^ 
drunken reprobate. Every attention you pay her is but a ^ 
upon her good name.” 
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** There is not a lady in the county worthy to unlace her 
shoes,’* I cried, unguardedly. Then 1 could have bitten off 
my tongue for saying $o. 

"That may be,” said my mother, with the quiet irony 
peculiar to her; "but so monstrous are the customs oi 
England, Henry, so barbaric is this society you despise, that 
she, whose shoes no lady in the county is worthy to unlace, is 
in an anomalous position. Should slu* once again be Mvn 
talking familiarly with you, her rhjr.ieter wtU ha\e fled, and 
fled for ever. It is for you to choose whether you arc si‘t 
upon ruining her reputation.” 

I felt that what she said was true. I felt aho that Winifred 
herself had recognized the net of convisitions that kept us 
apart in spite of that close and tender intimacy which h.id 
been the one great fact of our lives. In a ceitiin sense I was 
far more of a child of Nature than Winifred herself, inasmui b 
as, owing to niy rem.irkablu childish experience ol isolation, 1 
had imbilHd a sctptieisin about the sanctity of eonvcntioiis 
such as is foreign to the nature of woman, bi* she eviT so 
unsophisticated, as Winifred's shyness towaids me had 
testified. 

As a child I had been neglected for the firstborn. I h.ad 
enjoyed through this neglect an absolute freedom with regaid 
to associitting with fisher-boys and all the shot less, hatle.ss 
“sea-pups ” of the sands, and now, when the time had come 
to civilize me, my mother had found it wa.s too late. I was 
bcflicmian to the core. My childish intcrtourse with W inifred 
had been one of absolute equality, and I could not now divest 
myaelf of this relation. These wcic my thoughts as I listened 
|o my moihei’s words. » 

fHy great fear now, however, was lest I should say some¬ 
thing to compromise myself, and so make mattcis worse. 
jBelbre another word upon the subject should pass bctw(H*ii 
' my mother and me I must see Winifred —and then 1 Ind 
to say to her which no power on earth should 
{Ifievent me from saying. So I merely told my mother that 
t was much truth in what she had said, and procc^eded to 
* purticukTS about my father’s recent illness. After giving me 
these particulaji she left tlie room, peiplexed, 1 thought, as to 
had been the result at her mi^ioi). 
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IV 

I REMAINED alone for somt* time. Then I told the ser\'ants 
that 1 was going to walk along the cHlfs to Dullingham Church, 
where there was an evening scn'ice, and left the house. 1 
hastened towards the cliffs, and descended to the sands, in the 
hoptJ that Winifred might be roaming about there, but I walked 
all the way to Dullingham without getting a glimpse of her. 
The church service did not interest me that evening. I heard 
nothmg and saw nothing. When the service was over T re¬ 
turned along the s^inds, sauntering and lingering in the hope 
that, late as it was now growing, the balmy evening might have 
<*nliced her out. 

The evening grew to night, and still I lingered. The moon 
, was nearly at the full, and exceedingly bright The tide was 
down. The sct ne was magical; 1 l ould not leave it I s.iid 
to myself, “ I w ill go and stand dh the very spot where 
Winifr<‘d stood when she lis|>ed ‘ccrtumly ’ to the proj>osal of 
her little lover.” 

It was not, after all, till this evening that I really knew how 
entirely she w-as a portion of my life. 

I wc'nt and stood by the black Iwulder where I had received 
the little child’s prompt reply. There was not a grain left, 
I knew, of that same sand which had bc^en hallowed by the 
little feet of Winifred, but it served my mood just as well 
as though grain had felt the beloved pressure. For that 
th<* very sandh had loved the rhild, I half believed. 

T said to myself, as I .sat down upon the boulder, “ At tha 
very mointmt she is here, she is in Raxton. In a certain little 
cottage there is a certain little room.” And then I longed to 
U'avc the sands, to go and stand in front of Wynne’s cottage 
and dream tliere. Dut that would be too foolish. “I must 
get honu‘,” ! thought. ** The night will pass somehow, and in 
the morning I shall, os sure as fate^ see her Sitting about the 
sands she loves, and then what 1 have sworn to say to 
her 1 will say, and what I have sworn to do I will do, come 
what will” 

Then came the puzzling question, how was I to greet her' 
\vhen wc met? Was I to run up and kiss and hear last 
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say, Tin so pleased t** as she would sometimes say wnen 
I kissed her of yore? No; her deportment in the mojninj? 
forbade /AaA Or was I to raise my hat and walk up to her 
laying, *‘How do you do, Miss Wynne? I’m glad to see jou 
back, Miss Wynne,” for she was now neither chiltl nor yt)uni; 
woman, she was a " girl.” Perhaps I h.i<l betu r rush up 
her in a bluff heart)* way, and say; “Flow do you <lo, 
Winifred? Dtlightal to see you back to R.wton.” Finally, I 
dcYided that circumstances must guide me cntiu'ly, and 1 s.it 
upon the boulder meditating. 

After a while I saw, or thought I saw, in the far distaru'c, 
close to the waves, a moving figure among the patches of rot'ks 
and stones (some black and some white) that bit^ak the con* 
tinuity of the sand on that shore at low water. 

When the figure got nearer I perceived it to b<* a woman, .1 
girl, who, es’cry now and then, was stooping as if to pick 
up something from the pools of water lett by the <‘l>hing tide 
imprisoned amid the encircling rocks. At first I watclvnl th<' 
figure, wondering in a lazy and dreamy way what girl could lx* 
out there so late. 

But all at once I began to rutch ray breath and g.isp. The 
sea smells had become lulen with a kind of paiadi^al {x ifunu, 
ineffably sweet, but difiicult to breathe all of a sudden. My 
heart too—what was imiss with that? And why did the 
muscles of n»y body sc« in to melt like wax? Hie loiwiy 
wanderer by the sea could be none other than Winifri d, 

** It is she! ” I said. “ There is no liearh woman or slion* 
prowling girl who, without raising an arm to balance her body, 
without a totter or a slip, could st<'p in that way upr;ii stones 
some of which arc as slippery as ice with gelatinous we'd and 
slimC, while others are as sliarp as razors. To walk like that 
thtf eye must be my darling’s, that is to say, an eye as sun as a 
lord’s; the ball of the foot must be the ball of a n rtim little 
fbot 1 have often had in my hand wet with sea water and 
«ntty with sand. For such work a mountainc'cr or a criigsman, 
or Winifred, is needed.” Then I recalled her love of manrii 
qreatures, her delight in seaweed, of which she would weave 
the most astonishing chaplets and necklaces coloured lik<* the 
rainbow, '*seaw^ boas ” and seaweed turbans, calling hmelf 
the princess the sea (as indeed she was), and calling me her 
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prince. “ Ye*?,” said I, “ it is certainly she; ” and when at M 
I espied a little dog by her sidct Tom Wynne’s little dog 
Snap (a descendant of the original Snap of our never-to-be- 
forgotten seaside adventures)—when 1 espied all these things 
I said, “ 'I’hcn the hour is come.” 

By thh time my heart had settled down to a calmer throb, ’ 
the fiaradisal scent had become more supportable, and 1 grew 
master of myself again. I was going towards her, when I 
stayed my steps, for she was already making her way, entirely 
unconscious of my presence, towards the l)oulder where I sat 
1 know what 1 will do,” I said; “ 1 will fling myself flat on 
the sands behind the boulder and watch her. 1 will observe 
her without being myself observed.” 

1 was in the mood when one tries sportfully to deceive one’s 
self as to the d<‘plh an<l intensity of the emotion within. Per 
, haps I would and peiiiaps I would not speak to her at all 
that night; but if I di<l sp<*ak, I would say and do what 
(on thiit day when I set out for school) I had swoni to say 
and do. 

So tliere I l.iy hidden by the boulder and watcht*d her. She 
made the circuit of each pool that lay across her path towards 
the clifls, -made it apparently for the childish enjoyment of 
)>alancing herself on the slont s and snapping her fingers at the 
dog, who looked on with philosophic indiflbrence at such a 
frivolous w^ast * of force. Yes, though a tall girl of seventeen, she 
was the same inronnwiahle child who had coloured my life and 
stirred the entire air f>f my imagination witli the brceics of 
new heaven. The-voice of the tumbling sea in the distance^ 
the caresses of the tender breeze, the wistful gaze of the great 
moon oveihead, were companionship enough for her—(or her 
whose loveliness would have enchanted a world. She had 
iilca that there w’as at this moment stepping round those blacks. 
Slones the loveliest woman then upon the earth. If she h ftd 
hud that idea she would still have been the star of all woman-, 
hood, but' she would not have been Winifred. A ebar«9( ^ 
superior to all other women’s charm she sti!} would have had $ 
but would not have been Winifred. 

When she left the rocks and came upon die dear sand, 
Slopped and looked at her sweet shadow in the moonl^ht^' 
Then, with the self-pleasing playflilnesB of a kitteti, she sl<w 
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and put herself into al! kinds of posture*? to see what varying 
salbottettes they would make on the haid and poU'>hcd sand 
(that shone with a soft Instre like satin) j now throwing up one 
ami) now another, and at last making a pirouettOt twirling her 
shawl round, trying to keep it in a horizontal position by the 
rapidity of her movements. 

The interest of the philosophic Snap was aroused at hst. 
He began wheeling and barking round her, tcanng up the sand 
as he went like a httle whirlwmd. This induced Winifred to 
redouble her gymnastic exertions. She twirled round with the 
velocity of an engine wheel. At last, finding the enjoyment it 
gave to Snap, she changed the performance by taking oft hoi 
hat, dinging it high in the atr, catching it, flinging it up again 
and <vgain, while the moving shadow it made was lunUed along 
the sand by Snap with a volley of deafening barks. By this 
time she had got close to me, but she was too busy to sec int^ 
Then she began to dance—the very same d mce with whu h slie 
used to entertain me in those happy days. I advanced fioni 
my stone, dodging and slipping behind her, umibserved even 
by Snap, so intent were these two friends upon this (>ntcttain- 
ment, got up, one would think, for whatsoevei sylphs or gnomes 
or water sprites might be looking on. 

How could I address in the language of passion which alone 
would have expressed my true feelings, .a danritig fairy such 
as this? 

** Bravo 1 I said, as she stopped, panting and breathless. 
1^* Why, Winifred, you dance better than ever * ” 

^ She leaped away in alarm and confusion; while .Snap, cm the 
^lontrary, weIcomc*d me with much joy. 

**Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” she said j not, looking at me 
with the blunt frankness of childhood, as the little woman of 
^tb^old days used to do, but drooping her eyes. “I didn’t 
you.” 

**JJut /saw^yw, Winifred; I have been watching you for the 
,quarter of an hour ” 

' **Oh, you never have!” said she, in distress; "what could 
psa have thought ? I was only tr 3 Hng to cheer up poor Snap, 
cidiio is out of sorts. What a mad romp you must have thought 
wbi^siri” 

f.r ** Why, what^ the matter irith Siap?’ 
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** f don’t know. Poor Snap ” (stooping down to fondle hhn, 
and at the •fame time to hide her face from me^ for she wits 
talking agaitist time to conceal her gn^at confusion and agitation 
at .seeing me. was perceptible enough). 

'J'hon she remembered she was hatless. 

“Oh dear, where’s my hat?” said she, looking round. 

I had pickrd up the hat before accosting her, and it was now 
dangling behind me. I, too, began talking against time, for the 
Ixating of my heart began again at the thought of what 1 was 
going to say and do. 

“Hat!” I said; “dojiw wear hats, Winifred? I should 
as soon have thought of hiaring the Queen of the Tylwytli Teg 
.isk for her hat as you, after such goings-on as those I have Just 
been witnessing. You see I have not forgotten the Welsh you 
taught me.” 

^ “ Oh, but my hat -- where is it?” rued she, vexed and sorely 

asliami'd. So dilTereni fioni the unbh-nching child who loved 
to stand hatless and feel tin rain-drops on her bare head I 

“ Well, Winifred, Tve found a hat on the sand,” I said; 
“here it iw.” 

“ Thank you, ''ir,” said she, and stretched out her hand for it. 

“ No,” said I, “ 1 don't for one moment believe in its belonging 
to yf)u, any more than it belongs to the Queen of the ‘ Fair 
People.’ Hut if you’ll let me put it on your head I’ll give you 
the hat I’ve found,” and with a rapid inovenu‘nt I advanced 
and put it on her head. I had m(*ant to seuE<‘ that moment for 
Siiying what I had to say, but was obliged to wait. 

An v*\pn's.sion of such genuine distress overspread her face, 
that I regretted having taken the liberty with her. Her 
la'aring allogotlicr was puzzling me. She seemed instinc* 
lively to feel as I fc‘lt, that raillery was the only possible 
attitude to take up in a situation so extremely romantie~--a 
meeting on the s.uids at night between mt and her who 
neither child nor woman—and yet she seemed distressed at 
the rail lei y. 

Emlxirrassment was rapidly coming between us. 

There was a brief silence, during which Winifred seemed 
Hying to move away from me. 

“ Did you—did you sec me from the cliffs, sir, and come 
down?” said Winifred. 
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•* Winifred,” said I, “the polite thing to say would be ' Yes* j 
hot you know ‘Fighting Hal * never was remarkable for politeness^ 
so I will say frankly that I did not come down from tlx* clids 
on seeing you. But when I did you, I wasn’t very likely 
to return without speaking to you.” 

“ I am locked out,” said U'lnifred, in explanation of her 
moonlight ramble. " My father went off to Dullingham with 
the key in his pocket while I and Snap were in the garden, so 
we have to vait till his return. Good night, sir,” and sh<* gave 
me her hand. I seemed to feel the fingers around my heart, 
and knew that I was turning very pale. “ The sanx little sun¬ 
burnt fingers,” I said, as 1 retained them in mine--“just the 
same, Winifred I But it’s not ‘ good night ’ yet. No, no, it’s 
not good night yet; and, Winifred, if you dare to < all me ‘ sir ’ 
again, I dc^clare 111 kiss you where you staml, I will, Wini¬ 
fred. I’ll put ray amis right round that slender waist and kii^ 
you under that moon, as sure as you sUnd on ihcst* sands.” 

“ Then I will not call you ‘sir’,’* said Wmified, laughingly. 
“Certainly I frill not call you ‘sir,’ if that is to lie the 
penalty.” 

“ Winifred,” said I, “ the last time that I remember to have 
heard you say ‘ certainly ’ was on this very spot. You then 
pronounced it ‘ccrtumly,’ and that was when 1 askcsl you li I 
might be your lover. You said ‘ cortumly ’ on that oi c.ision 
widiout the least hesitation.” 

Winifred, as I could see, ex on by the moonlight, was lilusli- 
ing. “ Ah, those childish days f ” she said. ** I low dehglitful 
they were, sir! ” 

“‘Sir* again!” said L “Now, Winifred, I am going to 
execute my threat—I am indeed.” 

She put up her hands before her face and said, 

“Oh, don’t! please don’t” 

The action no doubt might sc( ra coquettish, but the tone of 
her voice was so genuine, so serious —so agitated even—^th.it I 
paused:—paused in bewilderment and perplexity concerning 
Its both. I observed that her fingers shook as she held them 
before her face. That she should be agitated at storing me 
after so long a separation did not surprise me, I being deeply 
agitated myself. It was the nature of her emotion that puzzled 
' mei until suddenly I remembered my mofrier’s words. 
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I perceived then that, child of Nature as she still was, some 
one had given her a careful training which had transfigured 
my little Welsh rustic into a latly. She bad not failed to appre- 
ht'nd the anomaly of her present position—on the mooplit 
sands with me. Though I could not break free from the old 
equal relations bctwi'cn us, Winifred had been able to do so. 

“ 1 o her,” I thought with shame, **my oficring to kiss her at 
such a place and time must have seemed an insult. The very 
faet of my atu nipting to do so must have seemed to indicate an 
olTensive consciousness of the difference of our social posi¬ 
tions It must have sccmncl to show that I recognised a 
clistiiution between the drunkem oiganist’s daughter and a 
lady.” 

I saw now, indeed, that she felt this keenly; and I knew 
that it wa-^ nothing hut the sweetness of her nature, coupled 
twith the fond nv olh clion of the (>ld happy days, that re¬ 
strained that high spiiit of hers, and prevented her fiom giving 
••vpnssion to Ik r uulignuion and disgust 

All this was shown by the appealing look on her sweet, fond 
f.ice, and I was touched to the heart 

“Wi'iilnd “ Miss Wvnn^^,” I said, “Iliq; your pardon most 
sincere 1) ‘The shadow dance has been mainly answeiable for 
my folly You did look so c\actly the little Winifred, my 
heart’s siski, that I felt it impossible to treat you otlicrwise 
than as that de ar child friend of years ago ” 

A look e)f ek light broke over her face. 

“ I felt sure it was so,” she said. ** But it is a relief that you 
have said it.” And the tears came to her eyes. 

1'hank you, Winifred, for having pardoned me. I feel thut 
>ou would base forgiven no one else as you have forgiven me. 
I feel that you would not have forgiven any one else than your 
old chi d-conipanion, whom on a memoiable occasion you 
threatened to hit, and then had not the heart to do so*” 

”I don’t think I could hit you” said she, in a meditative 
tone 01 perfe(*t unconsciousness as to the bewitching import of 
htT speech. 

** Don’t you think you could ? " I said, drawing nearer, but 
governing my passion 

“ No,” said she, looking now for the first time with those 
wide-open confiding eyes which, as a chUd, were the cl^ 
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diaiacteristic of ber face, **I don’t think 1 could hit you, 
whatever you did.” 

“Couldn’t you, Winifred?” I said, coming still nearer, jn 
order to drink to the full the wonder of her beauty, the ihntl 
at my heart bringing, as 1 felt, a pallor to my cheek. ** Don't 
you think you could hit your old playfellow, Winified ? ” 

** No,” she said, still ga/ing in tlie same druvmy, rcniiiiisi ent 
way straight into my eyes as of yore. “ As a child) ou were so 
delightful. And then you were so kind to me! ” 

At that word “ kind ” from her to me I could lostrain m>self 
no longer; I shoukd with a wild laughter of uncontiollahle 
passion as 1 gazed at her through tears of lotc and adnmation 
and deep gratitude—gazed till I was bluid. My throat 
throbbed till it ached: I could get out no more words; 1 
could only gaze. At my shout Winifred stood bewildeu d and 
confused She did not understand a mood like tlut. fLaving 
got myself under contiol, I void, * 

“Winifred, it is not my doing, it is Fate's doing that we 
meet here on this night, and that I am driven to s.ty here what 
t had os a schoolboy sworn should be said whenever we should 
meet again.” 

"I think,” said Winifred, pullingflersclf up with the dignity 
of a queen, “that if you have anything impoiunt to say to 
me it had better be at a more seasonable time tlian at this 
hour of night, and at a more seasonable place than on tlu sc 
sands.” 

“No, Winifred,” said I, “the time is mm, and the place is 
here—here on this very spot where, once on a time, you siM 
^dertumly * when a little lover askc'd your hand It is now and 
liere, Winifred, that 1 will say what 1 have to say.” 

“And what is that, sir?” said Winifred, much ^xrpkxcd and 
disturbed. 

** t have to say, Winifred, that the man does not live and 
never has lived,” said I, with suppressed vehemence, “who 
c'^lpved a woman as 1 love you.” 

^ sir f oh, Henry! ” returned Winifred, trembling, then 
itaikding still and whiter than the moon. 

^ j ''“And the reason why no man has ever loved a woman as I 
'{bns you, \^tfred, is because your match, or anytliing like 
iiOttr matdi has never trod the earth before.” 
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** Oh, Henry, my dear Henry! you must not ay such things 
to me, your poor Winifred.” 

“ But that isn’t aU that I swore I’d say to you, Winifred.” 

** Don’t say any more—not to night, not to night.” 

** What I swore I would ask you, Winifred, is dm : will you 
be Henry’s wife ? ” 

Slic gave one hysterical sob, and swayed till she nearly fell 
on the sand, and said, while her face shone like a i>earl, 

“ Henry’s wife ! ” 

Slie lecovered herself and stood and looked at me; her lips 
moved, but I waiud in vain -waited in a fever of expectation— 
for her answer. None came. I gazed into her eyes, but they 
now scent'd filled with visions--visions of the great race to 
which she belonged -visions in whith her English lover had 
no place. Suddenly, and for the first time, I felt that she 
wfiio had inspired within me this all-coiitjuering passion, though 
die penniless child of a drunken organist, was a daughter of 
Snowdon—a representative of the Cymric race that was once 
so mighty, and is still more romantic in its associations than 
all otheis. Already in the little talk 1 had had with her 1 
began to guess what I realised before the evening was over, 
that owing to the influeiiOe of the English lady. Miss Dal- 
rymple, who had lodged at the cottiige with her, she was more 
than my own equal in culture, and could have held her own 
with almost any girl of her own age in Engkuul. It was only 
in her subjection to Cynuic sufierstitions that she was bc' 
nighted. 

‘’Winnie,” I murmured, ‘*what have you to say?” 

After a while her eyes seemed to clear of the visions, and she 
said, 

“What changes have come upon us both, Henry, since 
tliat childish betrothal on the sands ! ” 

“ Happy clianges for one of the child-lovers,” I said—“happy 
changes for the one who was then a lonely cripple shut out from 
all sympathy save that which the other cbild-lover could 

‘*Aud yet you then seemed happy, Henry—happy vtdi 
Winnie to help >ou up the gangways. And how happy Winnie 
was 1 But now the child-lover is a cripple no lon^ : b.e is 
very, very strong—he is so strong that he could canry Winole 
up the gangways in his arms, 1 think.” 
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Tbe thiill of natural pride which such recognition of my 
pl^ical powers would otherwise have given me was quelled 
by a something in the tone in which she spoke. 

** And he is powerful in every way,” she went on, as if talking 
tohetself. “ He is a great rich Englishman to whom (as auntie 
was never tired of saying) that childish betrothal must needs 
seem a dream -a ({uaint and pretty dream.” 

“And so your aunt said that, Winnie. How far from the 
b’uth she wiu» you see to-night” 

“Yes, she thought you would forget all about me; and yet 
she could not have felt quite confident about it, for she m.ide 
me promise that if you should not forget me -if you should ever 
ask me what you have just asked—she made me promise-” 

^*What, Winnie? what? She did not nuke you promise 
that you would refuse me ? ” 

“ That is what she asked me to promise.** 

“ But you did not” ' 

“I did not” 

“No, no ! you did not, Winnie. My dailing refused to maki 
any sucii cruel, monstrous promise as that.” 

But 1 promised her that I would in such an event wait a 
year -at least a year—before betrothing myself to you.” 

*'Shame! shame 1 What made her do this cruil tlnng? A 
year I wail for a year!" 

“ She brought forward many rea'^ons, Henry, but ui>(tn two 
of them she was constantly dwelling.” 

“ And what were these ? ” 

“Well, the news of the death of your brother Frank of 
course reached us in Shire-C.irnarvon, and how well I rc 
member hearing my aunt say, * Henry Aylwin will he one of 
the wealthiest landowners in England.* And I mmeinher how 
itay heart sank at her words, for 1 was aUays thinking of the 
dear little lame boy with the language of suffering in his c^cs 
iimd the deep music of sorrow in his voice.** 

^ “Your heart sank, Winnie^ and why?” 

\ “ 1 felt as if a breath of icy air had blown between us, divld 
hlg us for ever. And then my aunt began to talk about you 
iHCld your future.” 

» After some trouble I persuaded Winnie to tell me what was 
"the homily that IhL* aunt of hers preached d propos eff Frank’s 
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death. And as she talked I could not help observing what^ as 
a child, 1 had only observed in a dim, semi-conscious way—a 
strange kind of double personality in Winnie. At one moment 
she seemed to me nothing but tlic dancing fairy of the sands, 
objective and unconscious as a young animal playing tp itself, 
at another she seemed the mouthpiece of the narrow world- 
wisdom of this Welsh aunt. No sooner had she spoken of her¬ 
self as a friendless, homeless girl, than her brow began to shine 
with the pride of the Cymry. 

** My aunt,” said she, “ used to tell me that until disa.stcr came 
upon my unde, and they were reduced to living upon a very 
nanuw income, he and she never really knew what hive was— 
they never really knew how lich their hearts were in the 
capai'ity of lovini'" 

**Ah, I thought so,” I said bitterly. thought tlie 

text was. 

♦* 

* Love in a hut, with water and a crust.* ” 

“No,” wid Winified ftimly, “that was not the text. She 
believed that the wolf must not be very close to tlie door 
behind which love is nestling.” 

“Then wliat did she believe? In the name of common 
sense, Winnie, what did she believe?” 

“She believed,” said Winnie, her cheek flushing and her 
eyes brightening as she went on, “that of all the schemes 
devised by man’s evil gt‘nius to spoil his nature, to make him 
seif indulgent, and luxurious, and tyrannical, and incapable of 
undeistanding what the word ‘love* means, the scheme of 
showering gieat wealth upon him is the most jierfcct.” 

“ Ah, yes, yes; the old nonsense. Easier for a camel to pass 
tluough the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of love. And in wliat way did she enlarge upon this 
most charitable theme ? ” 

“ She told i.ie dreadful things about the demoralising power 
of riches in our time.” 

“ 1 dreadful things 1 What were they, Winnie ? ” 

“ She told me how insatiable is the greed for pleasure at this 
time. She told me that Uie passion of vanity—‘the greatest 
of all the human passions,* as she used to say—has taken tbe 
form of money-worship in our time, si^dng all the nobleit 
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^ instincts of men and inment and in rich people poisoning even 
parental affection, making the mother thirst for tlie pleasures 
which in old days she would only have tried to win for her 
child. She told me stories<^rcadfui stories—^about children 
with expectations of great wealth who watched the poor grey 
hairs of those who gave them birth, and counted the years and 
months and days that kept them from the gold which modern 
society finds to be more precious than honour, family, heroism, 
genius, and all that was held precious in less materialised 
times. She told me a thousand other things of this kind, and 
when I grew older she put into my hand what has been writtcit 
on the subject.” 

“Good God! Has the narrow-minded tomfoolery got a 
literature?” 

Winnie went on with her eloquent account of her aunt's 
doctrines, and to my sur|)rise 1 found that thete actually was 
a literature of the subjei t. 

Winnie’s bright eyes h.id xictually pored over old and long 
Chartist tracts translated into Welsh, and books on the (‘hnstun 
Socialism of Charles Kingsley, and pamphlets on more recent 
kinds of Socialism. 

As she went on I could not help murmuring now and then, 
“ What surroundings for my Winnie 1 ” 

“And the result of all this was, Winnie, that your aunt 
asked you to promise not to marry a man demoralised *by 
privileges and made contemptible by wealth.” 

“ That is what she wanted me to promise; but as I have 
taid, I did not. But I did promise to wait for a year and see 
what effect wealth would have upon you.” 

“Did your aunt not tell you also that the man,who mariios 
^ou can never be unmanned by wealth, liccause he vvill 
knouf that everything he can give is as dioss when set against 
Winnie’s love and Winnie’s beauty? Did she not also tell )ou 
d»t?" 

£ , “Love and beauty 1” said Winnie, “Even if a wom.in’s 
N beauty did not depend for its existence upon the eyes that 
look upon it, I should want to give more to my hero than 
. iotre and beauty. I should want to give him hdp in the battle 
<iif Ef^ Henty. I should want to buckle on his armour, and 
the point of his lance, and whet the edge of hb s^ord 
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a rich man’s armour is bank-notes, and Winnie knows nothing 
of such (}aper. His spear, I am told, is a bullion bar, and 
Winnie's fingers scarcely know the touch of gold.” 

“ Then you agree, Winnie with these strange views of your 
aunt ?” 

“ I do partly agree with them now. Ever since I saw you 
to-day in the churchyard 1 have partly agreed with them.” 

“And why?” 

“ Because already prosperity or bodily vigour or something 
has changed your eyes and changed the tone of your voice.” 

“You mean that my eyes are no longer so full of trouble; 
and as to my voice—how should my voice not change, seeing 
that It was the voice of a child when you last listened to it?” 

“It is impossible for me even now, after I have thought 
about it so much, to put into words that expression in your 
eyes winch won me as a child. All I knew at the time was 
'that It fascinated me. And as I now recall it, all I know h 
that >our ga/c then seemed full of something which 1 can 
give a name to now, though I did not understand it then— 
the jiathus and tenderness and yearning, which come, as I 
have been told, from suffering, and that your voice seemed to 
have the same message. That expression and that tone are 
gone— they will, of i oursc, ne\er return to you now. Your 
life is, and will be, too pro.sperous for that. But still 1 hope 
and believe that in a year’s time prosperity will not have 
worked in you any of the mischief that my aunt feared. For 
you have a noble nature, Henry, and to spoil you will not be 
c'asy. You will never be the dear little Henry I loved, but 
you will still be nobler and greater than other men, 1 think.” 

“ I to you really mean that my lameness was a positive attrac¬ 
tion to you? Do you really mean that the very change in 
me w hich I thought would strengthen the bond betwe^ us ^ 
- -my restoiation to health—weakens it? That is impossible, 
Winnie.” 

She remained silent for a time, as though lost in thought, 
and then said, “ I do not believe that any woman can under* 
stand the movements of her own heart where love is concerned. 
My aunt used to say 1 was a strange girl, and I am ainud^ 
1 am strange and perverse. She used to say that in my' 
affections 1 was like no other creature in the world.” 
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** Hew should Winifred be like any other creature in the 
w«id?" I said. “She would not be Winifred if she were. 
But what did your aunt mean ? ” 

“When I was quite a little child she nolI^ed that I was 
QCglecting a favourite mavis which I used lu delight to li'iten 
to as he warbled from his wicker cage. She watched me, jiid 
found that my attention was all given to a wounded bird that 1 
bad picked up on the Cape! Curig road. ‘ W'innic,’ she .s.iid, 

* nothing can ever win your love until it has first won join 
pity. A bird with a broken wing would be alwa>s more to )Ou 
than a sound one 1' ** 

“Your aunt was right,” I said, “as no one should kmm 
better than I. For was it not the new' kind of pity shining in 
those tyes of yours that revealed to me a new heaven in iny 
loneliness? And when iiiy brother Frank on that diy in tiu 
wood stood over us in all the pride of his boyish strength, do 1 
’'not remember the woids you spoke ? ” 

“ What were they ? 1 have quite forgotten them.” 

"You said, *I don’t think I could love any one vt'iy nnuli 
who was not lame.’ ” 

"Ah* did I really say that? It was quite true, Ihniy 1 
could admire your brotlicr very much for biitigso iundsoni< 
and strong and active, but he w.is too iixkpc ndent of Iov< to 
win love from me. That cluldlove was the gre.il tda».itjn*; 
experwmee of my life. It taught mo the bliss of loving the 
afflicted—I mean the bliss of loving those to whom love conics 
as the very breath of heaven.” 

"Your aunt spoke the truth, irdeed, when she said you 
l|||h9 a strange girl. But is it o’ally possible tliat on ac c tnini 
tof the blcissings Cod has given me, health and wc’allh and 
Mrength—is it really |K>ssib}e that on account of thcjse very 
blessings which most women find attractive in a man youi heart 
t»turned from me? A strange girl, indeed t” 1 niurniuKd, 
IcKttin wonder at this new phase of the mystery of a woman's 
'^beact. “Who was the fool,” I said to myself, “who said 
iromcn have no characters at all ? ” 

* For this conversation with Winnie first opened my eyes to 
^|9ie &ct that, exc^epUng in tlie merest supciiicbls, there is a far 
gicaater variety in women than in men. In die doefx^t move' 
tnttHs of the heart no two women are alike. Winnie’s ccccm 
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tricity of character was a revelation indeed. Ever since my 
return to bodily strength and agility 1 had been saying to 
myself, “If Winnie could only see me now! If Winnie could 
love me in those dark days that she turned to sunshine—whipn 
I was one of Destiny's own pariahs—if she could love me as 
a forlorn cripple hobbling upon crutches—what would be her 
feelings if she could see me now ? ” 

As these thoughts came to me Winnie seemed to read them 
in iny face, for she said, “ Ah, yes, mine is indeed a strange, 
eccentric nature. After I was seiiarated from you my thoughts 
of you were always as the brave little cripple with the deep, 
yearning eyes, who could not get up the gangvrays without me. 

I used to think about you in Wales, and especially when I was 
rambling about Sno^^don, until I seemed to feel again the 
pressure—delicious pressure—of your hand on my shoulder for 
support. I shall never feel that pressure again, Henry. You 
Van get up ihr gangways of life without me now." 

“Who knows, Winifred,” I said, “hut that calamity may yet 
put that lost light into my eyes and that lost lone into my 
voice ? But let the engagement stand thus,” 1 said, smiling. 

“ As I am not pledg<*d to your aunt to wait for a year, let ours 
be a one-sidtd betrtithal. Let Hal be betrothed to Winnie, 
while Winnie is not betiothed to Hal until a year has proved 
him to be invulnerable to the poisonous mischief of wealth.” 

“ Tliat would indeed be something new in betrothals,” said 
Winifred with a strange smile. 

“Has not everything in connection with us two been new?” 

I said. “ Why should there not be a new kind of betrothal 
between us? Did not the French wit say that in every love 
.iHair there arc two parties—one who is loved, and the other 
i^ut s€ nimt rt*‘ 

“ No, you inusln’t put it so, dear Henry j you mustn’t put it in 
that way. My aunt did not object to the child-betrothal of 
long ago; she did not object to the Hitle harum-scarum Wirmie 
saying ‘crrtumly!’ when the little cripple proposed to her 
on the boulder." 

“ Let us renew that betrothal and be children again,” 1 said. 

She then told me that her kind friend Miss Dalrymple had ^ 
always atlvised her to seek a situation as governess in Wales. 

“1 have now determined to do so,” said Winifred, while a 
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mournful look came into her eyes which 1 found it ca&y to 
understand, knowing as I did what she must already have seen 
of her father's mode of life. 

** And,” said I, “ to show you that the leprosy of wealth you 
dread has not destro)ed me as a man, I will in a year's time go 
to Wales, and we will be lietrothed on Snow'don (1 am atraid 
we can’t be married there), and we will be married in Wales and 
your bridesmaids shall lie your tw’o Oypsy friends.” 

V 

I woNDi R what words Cf>uld render that lost* dream <»n the 
dear silvered sands "lih the moon overhead, the dark shadowy 
cliffs and the old church on one side, and the Noith St a 
murmuring a love chime on the other • 

Suffice It to recoid that Winifred, with a throb in her 
throat (a throb that prevented her from pronounc ing her n's 
with the cUiity that some might have dt sired), said "ci'r- 
tumly ” again to Henry’s suit,—“ Certumly, if in a year’s time 
you seek me out in the mountains, and your eyes and voice sh<;w 
that prosperity has not spoiled you, but that you are indeed my 
Henry,” And this being settled in strict arcordanci* with her 
aunt’s injunctions, she ncser tried to disguise how hapjiy she 
was, but told Henry again and again in answer to bis ini{iot« 
tunate qutstion*- told him with her frank lourage how she 
had loved him from the first in the old chun h>ard as a child— 
loved him forwhat she called his love-c'yes; told him—ah > what 
did she not tell him ? I must not go on. These things should 
not be written about at all but for the demands of my story. 

And how soon she forgot that the betrothal was all on one 
I I could write out every word of tiiai talk. I rcmeinbt‘r 
ewery accent of her voice, every variation of light that came and 
went in her eyes, every ripple of love-laughter, every movement 
of her body, li^me as a {^cyhound’s, graceful as a bird’s. 
For fully an hour it lasted. And remember, reader, that it was 
on the silvered sands, every inch of which was assoc iated with 
^jlooie reminiscence of clrildhood; it was beneath a moon 
todling as fondly and brightly as she ever smiled on the domes 
of Venice or between the trees of Fiesole ; it was by the margin 
Of'vaves whose antnuttrs were soft and perfumed as Wini* 
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fred*& own ^jrcathings when she slept; and remember that the 
girl was Winifred herself, and that the boy—the happy boy—» 
had Winifred's love. Ah ! but that last element of tliat hou^a 
bliss is just whdt the reader cannot realise, because he can cm)y 
know Winifri’d throutjh those poor words. That is the distress^ 
ing side of a task like nnm*. The beloved woman here called 
Winified (no phantom of .ui idle imagination, but more real to 
mo and tlcar to me than this soul and body I call my own)— 
tins Winifred can only live for you, reader, through niy feeble, 
fallen ng words; and y( 11 ask you to listen to the story of such 
a love as mine. 

“ Wmnio,” I said, “ you have often as a child sung songs of 
Snowdon to me and told me of others you used to sing. I 
shouhl lost to hear one of these now, with the chime of the 
North Sea for an aeeompanimcnt instead of the instrument 
>ou tell me >our 0>psy friend used to play. Before we go up 
the gingw.iy, do sing me a verse of one of those songs.” 

After somt' little persuasion she yielded and sang in a soft 
undtilonc the following verse :— 

** 1 met in a glade a lone little maid, 

At the foot of y Wyddfa the white ; 

Oh, lissom her feet as thi mountain hind. 

And darker her hair than the night ; 

11( r cheek was like the mountain rose, 

But fairer far to see, 

As driving along her sheep with a song, 

Down from the hills came she.” ^ 

“ What a beautiful world it is! ” said she, in a half>whisper, 
as we were about to {lart at the cottage-door, for I had refused to 
leave her on the sands or even at the garden-gate. 1 should j, 
like to live for ever,” she whispered; “shouldn’t you, Henry? 

“ IVeli, that all depends upon the person I lived with. For 
instd ice, 1 shouldn't cxire to live for ever with Widow Sbulefb 

^ “ Ml gwrddaiK R>nt a morwynig, 

Wrth odreu y Wyddfa wen, 

Un v^afn et throed fel yr ewig 
A* gwaiU (el y nos ax ei ; 

El inudd uedd fel y rko$>n, 

Un hardd « gwen et gwawx; 

Yn canu eftn, a” defiud mftn, 

O’r Wydd&'n d'od i lawr.^ 
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the pale-faced tailorcss, nor yet with her humphacked sorif 
whose hump was such a constant source of wistful wondor .md 
solicitude to you as a child.** 

She gave a merry little laugh of reminiscence. Then sh< 
said, “But you could live with me for ever, couldn’t >ou. 
Henry?’* plucking a leaf from the graijesinc on the wall aiul 
putting it between her teeth. 

“For ever and ever, Winifud." 

“ It fills me witli nj^onder,” said she, after a while, “ the 
thought of being Henry’s wife. It is so delightful and ><t so 
fearful ” 

By this 1 knew she had not forgotten that look of hate on 
my mother’s fare. 

She put her hand on the latch and founrl that the (loot nas 
now unlocked. 

“ But where is the fearful part of it, Winifred ?’* I said “Jl 
am not a cannibal ** 

You ought to marry a great English lady, dear, and I’m 
only a poor girl; you s(*ein to forget all aliout that, you silly 
fond lioy. You forget I'm only a poor girl—just Winiln d,” sh<‘ 
continued 

“Just Winifred,” 1 said, taking her hand and prcvi’iitmg In r 
from lifting the latch. 

“ I've lived,” said she, “ m a little cottage lik<‘ this with my 
aunt and Miss Dalryraplc and done everything ” 

“Everything’s a big word, Winifred. What may (verything 
include in your case ? ” 

“IncludeI” said Winifred; “oh, eveiylhing, housekeeping 
and—-’* 

“ Housekeeping! ” said 1. “ Racing the winds with Uhona 
Boswell and other Gypsy children up and down Snow don—that’s 
been housekeeping.” 

“Cooking,” said Winifred, maintaining her point. 

“Oh, what a fib, Winifred I These sunburnt fingers may hive 
^ picked wild firmts, but they never made a pie in their lives.” 

“Never made a pie I I make beautiful pies and things , ind 
we’re married I’ll make your pies—may 1, iniitc.id of a 
‘ conceited man-cook?” 

“ Noy Winifred Never make a pie or do a bit of cooking in 
' wfft koit^ 1 cbaiige you.” 
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** Oh, why not ? ” said Winifred, a shade of disappointment 
overspreading h(*r face. ** I suppose it’s unladylike to cook." 

“ Because,” said I, “ once let me taste something made by 
these tanned tingens, and how could I ever afterwards eat any¬ 
thing made by a man-cook, conceited or modest? I should 
say to that poor cook, * Where is the Winifred flavour, cook ? 
I don’t taste those tanned fmgi rs here.' And then, suppose 
you were to die first, Winifred, why I should liave to starve, 
just for want of a little Winifn d flavour in the pie-rrust. Now 
I don’t want to starve, and j ou sha’n’t cook.” 

“(Jh, Hal, you dear, dear fellow !” shrieked Winifred, in an 
ecstasy of deliglit at this nonsense. Then her deep love over¬ 
powered her quite, and she said, her eyes suffused with tears, 
“ Henry, you can’t fAiftk how 1 love >ou. I’m sure 1 couldn’t 
live even in heaven without you.” 

'Phen ('ame the shadow of a lich-owi, as it whisked past us 
fowards the apjile trees. 

“Why, you'd be obliged to live without me, Winificd, if 1 
were still at Kaxton.” 

“ No,” said she, “ I’m quite sure I couldn’t I should have 
to come in the winds and play round you on the sands. 1 
should have to peeji (»ver the clouds and watch you. I should 
have to follow you about wherevei you went. I should have to 
iH'set you till vou said, ‘ Bother Winnie I I wish she’d keep in 
ht'aven.* ” 

1 saw', however, that the owl’s shadow had disturbed her, and 
I lifted the latch of the cottage door for her. We were met by 
a noi*>e so lijud that it might have come from a trombone. 

“ Why, what on earth is that ? *’ I said, 

I couhl see the look of shame break over Winifred’s features 
as she said, “ Father.” Yes, it was the snoring of Wynne in a 
drunken sleep: it filled the entire cottage. 

The poor girl seemed to feel that that brutal noise had, 
somehow, coarsened Acr^ and she actually half shrank from me 
as I ga.e her a kiss and left her. 

Wondering how I should at such an hour get into the house 
without disturbing my mother and the servants, I passed along 
that same road where, as a crippled child, I had hobbled on 
that bright afternoon when love was first revealed to me. Ah, 
what 4 different love was thjs which was firing my blood, 
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making dizzy my brain! That rhild-love had softened my 
heart in its deep distresSf and widened my soul. This new and 
m^hty passion in whose grasp 1 was, this irresistible power 
that had seized and possessed my entire being, wrouglit my 
soul in quite a different sort, concentrating and narrowing my 
horizon till the human life outside the circle of our love seemed 
far, far away, as though I were gazing through the wrong end 
of a telescope. I had learned that he who truly loves is 
indeed born again, becomes a new and a different man. Was 
it only a few short hours ago, 1 asked myself, that 1 was listen 
ing to my inolher^s attack upon Winifred ? Was it tliis very 
evening that I was sitting in Dullingham ('hurch ? 

How far away in the jxtst seemed those events • And as to 
my mother’s anger against Winifred, that anger and true! sroin 
of class which had concerned me so much, how insignifirant 
now seemed this and every other obstacle m hive’s path ! I • 
looked up at the moonlit sky; 1 leaned upon a gate and looked 
across the silent fields wliere Winifred and I us<.‘d to gather 
violets in spring, hedge roses in summer, mushiooms in autumn, 
and 1 said, “1 will nuirry her ; she shall be mine ; she shall Im- 
mine, though all the powers on earth, all the powers in (he 
universe, should say nay.” 

As I spoke I saw that lights were flashing to and fro in the 
windows of the Hall. “My poor father is dead,” 1 said. I 
turned and ran up the road. “Oh, that I could have seen 
him once again ! ” At llte hall door I was met by a servant, 
and learnt that, while I had been love-making on the sands, a 
message had come from the Continent with news of my falhti’s 
death. 


VI 

Tbere was no meeting Winifred on the next nfglit. 

It was decided that my uncle’s private secretary should go to 
'Stritzerland to bring the body to En^and. 1 (remembering 
my promise about the mementoes) insisted on accompanying 
, hiiii. We started on the morrow, preceded by a message to 
my fother’s Swiss friends ordering an embalmment. Eefore 
Bfartbg 1 tried to see Winifred; but she had gone to 

pM jltrtirham. 
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On our auival at the little Swiss town, we found that die 
embalmment had been begun. The body was still in the 
hands of a famous embalmer—an Italian Jew settled at 
(jcncva, the only successful rival there of Professor Laskow&ki 
He was celebrated for having revived the old Hebraic method 
of embalmment in spices, and improving it by the aid of the 
rnodeni discoveries in antiseptics of Laskowski, Signor Franchina 
of Naples and Dr. IJupr(5 of Paris. This physh ian told roe 
that hy his process the body would, without the [leculiarly* 
st'alcd toffin used by the Swiss embalmers, last “firm and. 
white as (Jarrara marble for a thousand years.” 

The people at the rlialct had naturally been much astonished 
to find upon my father’s hrcjust a jewelled cross lying. As 
soon as I entoied the house they handed it to me. 

For some icason or another this amulet an<l the curse had 
(haunted my imagination as much as if 1 believed in amulets 
and curses, though my rca.son told me that evciything of the 
kind was slieer nonsense. I could not .sleep for thinking aliout 
it, and in the night I rose from my bed, and, opening the 
window, held up the cross in the moonlight. The facets 
caught the siUery rays and focussed them. The amulet 
seemed to shudder with some prophecy of woe. It was now 
that, lot the first timi', 1 began to feel the signs of that great 
struggle betwcin reason and the inherited instinct of supersti¬ 
tion which attf*rw.irds played so inijiortant a p.irt in my life. 1 
then took up the parchment scroll, and opened it and re-read 
the cm sc. 'Fhc great letters in which the English version was 
piinted seemed to me larger by the light of the moon tlian 
they had seemed by daylight. 

^Vc had to wait for some time in Switzerland. In a locked 
drawer 1 found the casket and a copy of The Veiled Quun* I 
read muc h in the book. Every word I found there was in flat 
contradiction to my own mode of thought. 

Did the shock of this dreadful catastrophe drive Wimfied 
from my mind ? No, nothing could have done that My semi 
seemed, as I have said* to be new-born, and all emodmiSt. 
passions» and sentiments that were not connected with her 
seemed to be shadowy and distant, like ante-natal dreams. . It 
would be hypocrisy not to confess this frankly, regardless of the 
impression against me it may make on the read^s minti. 
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I had a real aflection for my father. In spite of his 
ordinaiy obUviousness of my very existence till tlie last year of 
his life, I was strongly attached to him, and his death made me 
see nothing but his virtues; yet my soul was so filled niih my 
passion for Winifred as to have but little room for sorrow. Av 
to my mother, her attachment to my father knew no hounds, 
and her grief at her bereavement knew none. 

A day or two before the funeral my uncle Aylwin ol 
Alvanley arrived, and his f)resencc was a great C(»mfort to her. 
Owing to my father's position in the county a great lU al ol 
funereal state was considered necessary, and there was much 
hurry and bustle. 

My uncle ha\nng known Wynne when quite a young m.m, 
before intemperance had degraded him, took an int(T('st in hin} 
still. He had called at the cottage as he passed along WiUler 
ness Road towards Raxton, and the result of thi.s was th.it tli^ 
organist came to speak to him at our house upon some matter 
in connection with the funeral service. My mother was greatly 
vexed at thb. Her conduct on the occasion alarmed mc‘. 
Ever since Frank's death had made it evident not only that 1 
should succeed to all the ]>roperly of my unde Aylwin t»f 
Alvanley, but that I might even succet'd to something greater, to 
the earldom which was the glory and pride of the A)Ittins niy 
mother had kept a jealoius and watchful eye u|kiii me, U mg, 
as I aiterwards learned, not unmindful of the early child-loves 
of Winifred and myself; and the advent to Raxton of Wini¬ 
fred, as a beautiful tall girl, liad arou^*‘d her fears as well as her 
wrads. 

The day of the funeral came, and the question of the casket 
and the amulet was on my mind. The imi>drtant thing, of 
ootifse, was that the matter should be kept absolutely secret. 
The valuables must be placed in secrecy with the crobalmtd 
‘ corpse at the la.st moment, before the screwing down of llu* 
coffin, when servants and undertakers were out of sight and 
^ Wring. 

4 My mother knew what had been my father's instructions to 
^ne, and was d^trous that they should be fulfilletl, though she 
acomed the superstition. She and 1 placed the casket and 
^thc scroll bearing the written curse upon it beneath my 
' ffithefs head, and hung the chain of the amulet around hi^ 
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neck, so that the cross lay with the jewels uppermost upon 
his breast. Then the undertakers were called in to screw 
down the coffin in my presence. My mother afterwards called 
me to her room, and told me that she was much troubled 
about the cross. The amulet being of great value, my uncle 
Aylwin of Alvanley had tried to dissuade her from canning 
into execution what he called “the absurd whim <if a mystic”; 
but my mother urged my promise, and there had been warm 
wools bi'twcen them, as my mother told me—adding, however, 
“ and the worst of it is, that scamp Wynne, whom your uncle 
introduced into this house without niy knowledge or sanction, 
was passing the door while your uncle was talking, and if he 
did not hear every word about the Jewelled cross, drink must 
have stupefied him indeed. lie is my only fear in connection 
with the jewels,” Her dislike of Wynne had made h<T forget 
for the moment the c ffeet her vrords must have upon me. 

“ Mother,” I said, “ your persistent prejudice and injustice 
towards this man astonish me. Wynne, though poor and 
degrad»’<l now, is a gimtleman bom, and is no more likely to 
violate .1 tomb than the best Aylwin that ever lived.” 

I will not dwell upon the sci'nc at the funeral. I saw my 
father's coffin plac<‘d in the crypt that spread beneath the 
deserted church. It w'as by the earnest wish of my father that 
he was buried in a chinch already deserted because the grip of 
the resistless sea was upon it. At this veiy time a large slice 
of the clilTbehiiwl the chuich was pronounctd dangerous, and 
1 perceived that new rails were lying 011 the grass ready to be 
fixed up, fuither inland than ever. 


VII 

Mv mothi r retired to her room immediately on our return to 
tbe house. My uncle stayed till just before dinner, and then 
left I seemed to be alone in a deserted house, so still were 
the servants, so c]uict seemed everything. But now wliat was 
this sense of undefined dread that came upon me and would 
not let me rest ? ^\’hy did I move from room to room ? and 
what was goading me? Something was stirring like a blind 
creature across my brain, and it was too hideous to confront 
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Why should 1 confront it ? ^Vhy scare one’s soul and lao'rau* 
one’s heart at every dark fear tliat peeps through the door of 
imagtnation, when ex{)ericnce teaches us that out of every 
hundred such dark fears nmety*ninc are sure to turn out mere 
magic-lantem bogies? 

The evening wore on, and yet I wflutd not face this phantom 
fear, though it n*fused to quit me. 

The servants went to bed quite caily that night, and when 
the butler came to ask me if I should “want anything more,” I 
said only a candle,” and went up to my l>edroom. 

“ I will turn into bed,” I said, ** and sKv'p over it. The ide.i 
is a figment of an overwrought brain. Destiny Mould never 
play any man a trick like that which 1 have dared to dieani of. 
Among human calamities it would be at once the most shoc king 
and the most whinisiral -this im.iginaiy Mor tliat scares 
me. DesUny is men iless, but who e\er heaid i*f Destiny play¬ 
ing mere cruel practical jokes upon man? Up to now the* 
Fates have never set up as humourists. Now, for a man to 
love, to dote upon, a gni m1ios<“ f.itlier is the* siolator of his «ovii 
father’s tomb—a wretch who has called down upon liimsell the 
most terrible curse of a d«*ad man that has ever luen utteied - 
that would be a fate too fantastically emul to be pei milted by 
Heaven—by any governing power whose sanctions were not 
(hose of a whimsical cruelty.” 

Yet those words of my mother’s about Wynne, and her «us 
picions of him, were flitting about the air of the room like fiery* 
eyed bats. 

The air of the rcK)m—ah! it was stifling me. 1 opened the win¬ 
dow and leant out }lut that made matters a thousand times 
worse, for the moon w’as now at the very full, and {|tiring across 
—staring at what ?—staring across the sea at the tall tower of the 
old church on the cUflT, when' jx-rhaps the sin- the “unpardon¬ 
able sin,” according to C>mnc ideas-of sacrilege—sacrilege 
committed by her father upon the grave of mine— might at 
tiiis moment be going on. The body of the church was 
hiddoi from me by the intervening trees, and nothing but 
dio tall tower shone in the silver light. So intently did the 
iitoon stare at it, that it seemed to me that the inside of 
the church, with its silent aisles, arches and tombs, was 
veflected on her disc. The moon o^ipressed me, and when I 
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turned my eyes away I seemed to sec hanging in the air the silent 
aisles of a church, through whose windows the moonlight was 
pouring, flooding them with a radiance more ghastly than dark¬ 
ness, concentrating aU its light on the chancel, beneath which 
1 knew that my father was lying in the dark crypt with a cross 
on his bn-a'it. I turned for n lief to look in the room, and there, 
in the darkness made by the sliadow of the bed, 1 seemed to 
rcMd, written in pale, trembling flame, the words: 

“Li.T TIII-Rh IIB NO M\s TO PITY HIM, NOR 10 HAVE COM 
PAS'jION upon his FAIHIKLISS CHILDREN. . . . 1.LT HlS 
CHHDKI N HL V \(lAUONI>s, AND REG THEIR UKEAD: LET THEM 
SEEK II ALSO our OF DESOLATE PLACES.” 

I rUuimd to tlu* window for relief from the btdioom. 

“Now, 1* t me calmly consider the case m all its bearings,” 

.said to inystll, drawing a chair to the window' and sitting 
tlown with my ilbirws resting on the sill. “.Suppose Wjnne 
n.ill) ilid oviiheai llu* altoication between rny nurtlier and my 
uncle, whi(h seems scarcely pfobablc, has drmk really so 
dimorali/cd him, .so bruUlt^od him, that for drink he would 
commit the crime of sacrilege.^ There are no signs of his 
having sunk so low .is that, but suppose the cnnie ttwn 
eommitud, what then? Do I really believe tlut the curse of 
my lather and of the Ps.iiniist would fall upon Winifred’s pure 
and innocc nt head ? Certainly not. I do not believe in the 
effect ot cuises at all. I do not believe in any supernatural 
intt ifirenee with the natural laws of the universe.” 

Ah ' but this thought about the futility of the curse, about 
the folly of my fathers superstitions, brought me no comfort 
1 km \v that, brave as \\ tnifred was as a child, she was, when 
coiilr(»nting th»* material world, very superstitious. I remembered ’ 
that as a duld, whenever 1 said, “What a happy day it has 
been !” she would not rest until stie had made me add, “and 
shall have many more,” because of her feeling of the prophetic 
power of words. I knew that the superstitions of the Welsh 
hilh awed her. 1 knew' that it had been her lot to imbibe, not 
only Celtic, but Romany superstitions. I knew that the tribe , 
of Gypsies w'tth whom she had been thrown into contact, the 
laivclls and the Boswells, though superior to the rest of 
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the Rom&ny race, are the most superstitious of all, and that ' 
Winifred had become an .object of strong a{ftx:tion to the most . 
superstitious even among that tribe, one Sinft Ixjvell I knew 
from something that had once fallen from her as a child on the 
sands, when prattling about Sinfl Lovell and Khoua lloswell, 
that especially powerful with her was the idea (both Romany 
and Celtic) about the effect of a dead man’s ciuse. 1 
knew that this idea had a droadfril fascination for lur—the 
fasdnation of npuhion. 1 knew also that reason may strive 
with superstition as with the other instincts, but it will strive in 
vain. 1 knew that it would have been viorse than idle for me 
to say to Winifred, “There is no cucsu the niuttei. 'Ihe 
dreaming mystic who begot and forgot me, what curse couUl 
he call down on a soul like my Winifred’s ?” I lot reason might 
partly accept my arguments; but straightway they would be 
spumed by her instincts and her traditional haliits of thought. 
The terrible voice of the Psalmist would hush evtty other# 
sound. Her sweet soul would pine under the bU/ing fire of a 
curse, real or imaginary; her life would Ih» henceforth but a 
bitter ju*nance. Like the girl in Coleridge’s poem of “'J‘he 
Three Graves,” her veiy flesh would waste Kforc the fires (il 
her imagination. 

“No,” said I, “such a calamity as this wlmh I tlicad 
Heaven would not permit. So cruel a joki* as this 11( 11 itsill 
would nut have the heart to play.” 

« * • « * 1 ' 

My meditations wrr< interrupted liy a s<^inul, and then hy a 
sensation such as 1 cannot d<*scribe. Wluncc cani<» tlsit 
shriek? It was like a shriek coming from a distance -hud 
Mat, faint htre^ and yet it seemed to come from me I It was 
as though / were witnessing some dieadful sight unu»t* rabl«- 
and intolerable. And then it su*nw*d the voice of Winifr<>d, 
and then it seemed her father’s voice, and finally it scr med the 
»¥oice of my own fatlier struggling in his tomb. My liorror 
^•topped the pulses of my heart for a moment, and then it 

\ ** It comes from the church or from behind the church,” I saul, 

the shriek was followed by an angry murmur as of muflled 
fbnnder. AU had occurred within the sfiacc of half a second, 
|l'<}tilckly but cautiously opened my bedroom dour, cxtinguisli* 
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ing my light before doing so, and began to creep downstairs, 
fearing to wake my mother. My shoes creaked, so 1 took 
them o/T and carried them. Crossing the hall, I softly drew 
the bolts of the front door; then 1 passed into the moon* 
light. The gravel of the carriage-drive cut through my 
stockings, and a pebble bruised one of my heels so that 1 
nearly fell. When 1 got safely under the shadow of the large 
cedar of Lebanon in the middle of the lawn, I stopped and 
looked up at my mothcris window to see if she were a watcher. 
The blinds were down, there was no movement, no noise* 
h>idently she was asleep. I put on my shoes and hurried 
across the lawn towanls the high road. 1 walked at a sharp 
pace towards the old church. Tlie bark of a distant dog or 
the baa of a waking sheep was the only sound. When I 
reached the chuuhyard, I peered in dn^ad over the hch-gatc 
befcjre I o|H'ned it. Neither Wynne nor any living creature 
'was to be seen in the churchyaid. 

The soothing smell of the sea came from the rhffs, making 
me wonder at my leors. On the loiu-liest coast, in the dunnest 
night, a sense of companionship c:ome5 with the smell of 
scawecil. At my feet spread the great churchyard, with its 
hundreds of little green hillocks and white gravestones, 
sprinkled here and there with square, box-like tombs. All 
quietly asleep in the moonlight! Here and there an aged 
headstone seemed to nod to its neighbour, as though muttering 
in its dreams. The old church, bathed in the radiance, seemed 
larger than it had ever done in daylight, and incomparably 
more giand and lonely. 

On the left were the tall poplar trce,s, rustling ami whispering 
among thenist lvcs. Still, there might be at the back of the 
church mischief working. 1 walked round thither. The 
ghostly shadiiws on the long grass might have been shadows 
thrown by the rums of Tadmor, so quietly did they lie and 
dream. A weight was uplifted from my soul. A balm of 
sweet peace fell upion roy heart The noises X had heard had 
been inwginary, conjured up by love and fear; or they 
have been an echo of distant thunder. The windows of the 
church no doubt looked ghastly, as I peered in to see 
whether Wynne’s lantern was moving about. But all was 
stilL I lingered in the churchyard dose by the spot where 
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l hftd fiist seen the child Winifred and heard the Welsh 
song. 

1 went to look at the sea from the cliff. Here, however, 
> there was something sensadcmal at last. Ttie spot whoic years 
ago I had sat when Winifrdd’s song had struck upon my eat 
and awoke me to a new life —was gone / " This tlien was the 
noise I heard,” 1 said; the rumbling was the falling of the 
earth; the shriek was the tearing down of trees.” 

Another shce, a slice weighing thousands of tons, had slippid 
since the afternoon from the churchyard on to the sands below, 
** Perhaps the tread of the townspeople who came to witness 
the funeral may have given the hist shake to the soil,” 1 
said. 

1 stood and looked over the newly*made gap at the great 
hungry water. Considenng the little wind, the swell on the 
North Sea was tremendous. Far away there had been a stoim 
somewhere. The moon was laying a band of living light 
across the vast bosom of the sea, like a girdle. Only a montli 
had elapsed sintc that nt \er tO'be^forgoiten moonlight walk 
with Winifred. But what a world of emotion since then * 


VIII 

1 WALKED along the cliff to the gangway behind Minty Point, 
and descended in order to see what havoc the landslip had 
iDade with the graves. 

1 looked across the same moonlit sands where 1 had seen 
Winifred so short a time before, when 1 had a father. To my 
and surprise, there she was again. Tliere was Winifred, 
andking thoughtfully towards Church Cove with Snap by her 
who seemed equally thoughtful and sedate. The relief of 
Ending that my fears al^ut her father were groundless added 
jas my joy at seeing her. With my own dead father lying 
a few roods of me I ran towards her in a state of higli 
Mj&iratioii, forgetting evetything but her. With sympathc tic 
Ibdfcs for my bmeavement she met me, and we walked band 
IbliSiMi in ffllence. 

After a Htde while site said: ** My father told me he was 
busy tiHiught, and wished me to come on the sands for a 
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walk, but 1 little hoped to meet you; 1 am very pleased we have 
met, for to morrow I am going to Ixjndon." 

“To I/)ndon?” I said, in dismay at the thought of losing 
her so soon. “ Why are you going to London, Winnie ? ” 

“ Oh,” said she, with the sam^ innocent look of business¬ 
like importance which, at our first meeting as children, bad 
so impressed me when she pulled out the k<*y to open the 
church-door, “ Tin going on business.” 

“ On business! Afid how long do you stay ? ” 

“ I don’t sUiy at all; I’m coming back immediately,” 

“Como,” I exclaimed, “there’s a little I’onifort in that, at 
least. Snap and I cati wait for one day.” 

“ Oood'iiight,” Slid Winifred. 

“ Ilavf* you not seen the great landslip at the churchyard?” 
I asked, taking her h<ind and pointing to the new promontory 
which the debris of the fall had made. 

“ Another lintlslip ? ” said she. “ Poor dear old churchyard, 
it will soon all be gone! Snap and 1 mtist have lK*en far 
away when that tell. Hut I remember saying to him, ‘ Hark 
at the thundti, Snap !’ and then I heard a sound like a .shriek 
that u[)pallcd me. It recalled a sound I once heard in Shire- 
Carnarvon.” 

“ What was it, Winnie ? ” 

“ You’ve heard me when I was a little girl talk of my Oypsy 
sister Sinfi ? ” 

“ Often,” I said. 

“She lov<‘s me more* than anybody else in the whole world,” 
said Winifred simply, “She says she vrould lay down her life 
for me, and 1 really believe she would. Well, there is not far 
from where I used to live a famous cascade called the Swallow 
I alls, where the water drops down a chasm of great depth. If 
yem listen to the noise of the cataract, you may hear mingled 
with it a peculiar kind of wail as from a man in great agony. 
It is said to be the wail of a Sir John Wynn, of (Iwydir, whose 
spirit is under a curse, and is imprisoned at the bottom of the 
falls on account of his cruelty arsd misdeeds on &uth. On 
those rare nights when the full moon shines down the chasms 
the wail becomes an agonized shriek. Once on a bri^t moon¬ 
light night Sinfi and 1 went to see these falls. The moonlight 
on the cascade had exactly the same supernatural appau- 
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aitce that ft has now falling upon these billows. Sinfi sings 
somd of our Welsh songs, and accompanies herself on a peculiar 
obsolete Welsh instrument called a erwth, which she always 
carries with her. While we were listening to tlie cataract and 
what she called the Wynn wail, she began to sing the wild old 
air. Then at once the wail sprang into a loud shriek ; Sinli 
said the shriek of a cursed spirit; and the shrk-k w'as exactly 
like the sound I heard from the cUfis a little while ago.” 

”1 heard the same noise, Winnie. It was simply the 
rending and cracking of the p<x>r churchyard trees as they 
fell.” 

She turned back with mo to the water mark to see the waves 
come tumbling in beneath the moon. We sauntered along the 
s<ia-margin again, heedless of the passage of time. 

And again (as on that betrothal nlglil) Winifred prattled on, 
while I listened to the prattle, craftily throwing in a word or 
two, now and then, to direct the course of the sweet music into 
such channels as be.st pleased iny lordly whim,—when suddenly, 
against my will and reason, there came into my mind that idea 
of the sea’.s prophecy which was so familiar to my childhood, 
but which my studies had now made me despise. 

ITie sea then threw up to Winifred’s feet a piece of .seaweed. 
It was a long band of common weed, that would in the sun¬ 
light have shone a bright red. And at that very rnornenf - 
right across the sfiarkling bar the moon had laid over the sea— 
there passed, without any cloud to cast it, a shadow. And my 
father’s description of his love-tragedy haunted m«!, I knew not 
why. And right across my life, dividing it in twain like a 
bum-scar, came and lay for ever that strip of rrri s<*awccd. 
'Why did my father’s description of his own lovedragcdy Iiaunt 
me? 


Before recalling the words that had fallen from ftiy father in 
. l^witzetland, 1 was a boy; in a few minutes afterwards, 1 w'os 
a man with an awful knowledge of destiny in my eyes—a man 
struggling with calamity, and fainting in the grip of dread. My 
. I dates from the throwing up of that strip of 

:|j#«fcweed. Winifred picked up the we<td and made a neck lace 
'blit;.in the old childish way, knowing how much it would 
^^pleaae me. 

“Isn’t it a lovely colour?" she said, as it glistened in the 
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moonli;;ht. ** I<in*t it just as beautiful and just as precious as 
if it were really made of the jewels it seems to rival ? ” 

“ It is as red as the reddest ruby,” I replied, putting out my 
hand .ind grasping the slippery substance. 

“ W'fuild you believe,” said Winnie, “ that I never saw a 
niby in my life? And now 1 particularly want to know all 
about rubi(‘s,” 

“ Why do you want p.irticularly to know?” 

“ 1>( (.luse,” said Winifi* “ my father, whim he wished me 
to foinc out lor a walk, had been talking a gr**at deal about 
I ubics.” 

“ V'liur fatlii r had been talking about nibies, Winifn'd-- how 
V( ry od<l! ” 

“ Ves,” said Winifred, “and he talked about diamonds too.” 

“'rill*. TursI' I munuured, and cla^jied her to my breast. 
“ Kii<' me, Winifri,d I” 

Tilt te had t otut a bile of sudden fire at my heart, and I 
shuddend willi a dt'adlul knowledge, like the captain of an 
unarmed ship, who. while the unconscious landsmen on bo.ird 
are gaily sirutiniong a sail that like a speik has appeared on 
the lion/on, shuddeis with the knowledge of what the spi'ck w, 
and hears in imagination the yells, and .sees the knives, of the 
la^tar pirates just starling in pursuit As I took in the im- 
poit of those innocent words falling from Winifred s bright lips 
tailing as unconsc'ioiisly as water drops o\er a coral reef in 
ti epical sc .is alive* with the c'yes of a thousaml sharks, my ski. 
seenuil to loughcn with dread, and my hair began to stir. 

At fust she* resisted my movement, but looking in iny eyes 
and sei ing tint something had deeply disturbed me, she lei mo 
kiss Iv'i. 

“ 'V hat did you say, Henry ? ” 

“'I’iiat I love you so, V^'innic^ and cannot let you go just 
yc't” 

“What a dear follow it is!” .she said: “and all this ado 
about a poor girl with scarcely shoes to her feet.” Then, after 
an inst.uu's pause, she said : “ But I thought you said some* 

thing very dlifcreiit. 1 thought >ou said something about a 
curse, and r/taf scared me.” 

“ Scared Winifreti! ” I said. “ Fancy anything scaring 
Winnie, who threatens to hit people when they oiTci.d her." 
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** Ah! but I am scared,” said she, **at fiom Uie oiIkt 
world, and especially at a curse.” 

^ Why, what do you know about cursev, \\ mifu d ? ” 

<*Oh, a good deal. I have never fmgotten th.it shriek of a 
cursed spirit which I heard at the Swallow halls, And only a 
short time ago Sinfi larvcH nearly frightcnal me io deaih by 
a story of a whole (i>i>sy tribe having with* red, o»u* aftei the 
other—grandfathers, t.ithers, and children -thiougli a d«.ul 
man’s curse. But what is tlie nutter with you, Henry? You 
surely have turned very paU'! ” 

**Well, Winnie," said T, “I am a Utile, just a little bunt 
After the funeial I tould lake no dinner. But it will be ovir 
in a minute. lat us go luck a few yauK and *'it down upon 
the dry sand, and ban* a little inon* that.” 

Wc went and sat down, and ray heart slowly resunud its 
function. 

**Ia.'t me sc*;, Winnie, what were we bilking .iboul ? AIhuu 
rubies and duinonds, I thmk, were wc not? You -.ud liiti 
when your father bade you come out for a walk to night, he 
had just been balking .ihout Tube's and diamonds. Uh.(t 
was he saying about thtm, Winnie? But come and hy 
your head here while you tell me ; lay it oti my breau, \S ninie, 
as you used to do in ^'«ra)linph.am Wood, and on tlu>c s.imc 
sands.” 

Evidently the e.uni '•tness ol my nunnci and lh<‘ ■.ufipies*-* d 
passion in niy voice diovc out ol hir mind all h* r wisi* saws 
about the perils of wtalih and ail her wist d< t< riniiuliOh> about 
the postponed l>eirulhal, lor slu: cam« ami ‘at by my sub* and 
laid her head upon ray bicast. 

“Yes, like Mu/,” I said ; “ and now tell me what y )Ui ftlh< t 
was saying about precious stem s ; for I, loo, t ike^au lot u**! 
in jewels, and have a gre.at kiiowb dgc of tijt ui." 

“My fa»^hcr,” said Wir.Iiied, “ is going to h.i\o nona* <li hikuuL 
ftnd rubies given to him to ni.'ht by a fra ml of la*, a soloi, 
who has come from India, and 1 un t<i go to London 
ttjbmorrow to sell .some of them ; for )ou know, dtir, an 
1<erjr poor. That is why I am determined to go b,vk to Shirr- 
Ouroarvon and see if X can get a situation as goverm ss. M > >s 
Daltymple’s recommendation will be of great aid. Toi ny 
4ffiicts father more than it affluts mo.vt people, ami the rubies 
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and diamonds and things will be of no use to us, you 
know.” 

I could make her no answer. 

“ It Sfcrns a very strange kind of present from ray father’s 
friend,” she continued, meditatively ; “ but it is a very kind one 
for all that. lJut, Henry, >ou surely are still very unwell; 
your heart is thumping underneath my car like a fire-engine.” 

“ 'rhey are all love thumps for Winifred,” I said, with 
pretended jocosity; “they are all love-thumps for my 
Winnie.” 

“ Ilul of course,” saiil .she, “ this is quite a secret about the 
preci<»us stones. My father enjoined mo to tell no one, because 
the temptation to people is so great, and the cottage might be 
robbed, or I miglil bo waylaid going to la^ndon. llutof course 
I may tell ><»u , In* nevtr thought 

“ No, Winnie, ho never thought ot me. You are very fond 
of him ; \oiy fund of ytnir father, are you not?” 

“ Hh, yts,” said she, “ 1 love him mote than all the world — 
next to you.” 

“ 'riien he is kind to you, Winnie ? ” 

“ Ve~}ts, as kind as he can be—considering-” 

“ Consitiering what, ^Vinnio? ” 

" Consideiing th.rt he’s often—unwell, you know.” 

“W'iiinic,” I said, as I ga/cd in the innocent eyes, “w'hom 
are you considered to be the most like, your father or your 
mother ? ” 

“ I never knew my mother, but I .im said to be partly like 
her. Why d<i you ask ? ” 

“ Only an kilo question. You love me, Winnie ? ” 

“ What a question ! ” 

“ And you will do what I ask you to ilo, if I ask you very 
eatiii(‘stly, Winnie?” 

“ Ceilumly,” said Winifred, giving, with a forced laugh, the 
lis{) with which that word had been given on a now famous 
occasion. 

“ Wt'll, Winifred, I told you that 1 feel an interest in precious 
stones, and have some knowledge of them. There are 
certain stones to which I have the greatest antipathy: 
diamonds and rubies arc the chief of these. Now I want you 
to promise that diamonds and rubies and beryls shall never 
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touch these fingers, these dear fingers, Winnie, which are mine, 
Ifou know; they are mine now,” and 1 drew the smooth nails 
slowly along my lips. ** Vou are mine now, every bit** 

** Every bit,'* said Winifred, but she looked perplexed. 

She saw, however, by ray face that, for some reason or other, 

1 was deeply in earnest She gave the promise. And I knew 
at least that those fingers would not be polluted, come what 
would. As to her going to London with the spoil, 1 knew how 
to prevent that. 

But what couise of action was 1 now to take? At this veiy 
moment per}ia|)s Winifred’s father was vu»lating my lather’s 
tomb, unless indeed the crime might even yet be prevented. 
There was one hope, however. The drunken .scoundrel whose 
daughter was my world 1 knew to be a procrastin.'»tor in every¬ 
thing. His crime might, even yet, be only a crime in intent; 
and, if so, I could prevent it easily enough. My first busiiie.ss^ 
, was to hurry to the church, and, if not yet too late, keep guaid 
over the tomb. But to achieve this I must get quit of Wini¬ 
fred without a moment’s delay. Now Winifrerl’s most dirc'Ct 
path to the cottage was the jwth I myself must take to the 
church, the gangway behind Hinty Point. Yet sAe must not 
pass the church with me, lest an enrouutcr with her f.Ulu r 
should take place. There was thus but one couise ojun. 1 
must induce her to take the gangway behind the other {Kunt of 
the cove; and how was this to be compassed ? 'I’hat w.i5 what 
I was racking my brain about. 

“Winifred,” 1 said at last, as we sat and looked at the sea, 
“ I begin to fear we must be moving.” 

She started up, vexed that llic hint to move had comc^ 
from me. 

“The fact is,” I said, ”1 particularly want to go into the old 
. church.” 

“Inti the old church to-night?” said Wmilred, with a look 
of astonishment and alarm that 1 could not understand. 

“Yes; something was left undone there this afternoon at 
funeral, and I must go at once. But why do yoti look so 
alanned ? ” 

“Oh, don't go into the old church to-night,” said Winifred. 

I stood and looked at her, puzzled and strangely di.sturhed. 

“ Henry," said she^ “ I know you will think me very foolislr, 
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but I have not yet got over the fright that shriek gave me, the 
shriek we both heard the moment before the landslip. That 
shriek was not a noise made by the rending of trees, Hcnrj% 
No, no; we both know better tlian that, Henry.” 

I gave a start; for, try as I would, I had not really succeeded 
in persuading myself that what I had heard was anything but 
a human voice in terror or in pain. 

“ What do you think the noise was, then ? " said 1. 

" I don’t know; but I know what I felt as it came shudder¬ 
ing along the sand, and then went wailing over the sea.” 

“ What did you feel, Winnie ? ” 

“ My heart stood still, for it seemed to me to bt the call 
from the giave. 

“The call from tlu* grave! and pray what is that? I feel 
how sadly my educ.it]on has been neglei'tod.” 

“ Don’t scuflf, Ht nry. It is said that when the fate of an old 
‘family is at stake, ihcie will sometimes come to him who repre¬ 
sents It a call fiutu the grave, and whin I saw Snap standing 
stock still, his hair bristling w^ith terror, I knew that it was no 
earthly shriek. 1 ft It sure it w'as the call from the grave, and 
I knelt on the sands and prayed. Henry, Henry, don’t go 
in the church to-night.” 

That Winifred’s words affected me profoundly I need not 
s.iy. The shriek, whatever it w.is, had been responded to by 
lui soul and by mme in the same m)sterious way. JJut the 
important thing to do was to prevent her from imagining that 
her .superstitious tenors h.ad affected me 

“ R(..illy, Winnie,” 1 said, “this double voicedshiiekofyours^ 
which is at once the shriek of the Welshman at the bottom of 
the swollen falls and the Celtic call from the grave, is the most 
dtamatic shriek 1 ever heard of. It would make its fortune on 
the stage. But with all its jxiwcr of being the shriek of two 
different people at once, it must not prevent my going into thi» 
church to do m> duty ; so wc had better pan here at this very 
spot. You go up the cliffs by Needle Point, and / will take 
Flmty Point gangway.” 

“ But why not ascend the cliffs together ? " said Winifred. 

“ Why, the piying coastguard might be passing, and might 
wonder to see us in the churchyard (m the night of my fatbePs 
funeral (he might take us for two ghosts in love, you know}. 
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Hoive\erf we need not part just >ct Wc < m % ilk on a little 
furtfier into the coie before our paths ” 

Winifred made no demur, though she luokul pu//U<l, 
were then much nt-*uer toth< gingway I Ind sckctcd for nn • If 
than to the gangwa> 1 had allotted to iu r 


IX 

WiNiFRio and I wire in the httlc horseshoe (unc < ilUd 
**Church Covt,”but also calkd soni< unu» “ Mousctiipt ovt,” 
because, as I liavc alrcidy nu ntionce^ a person imprisont d 11 it 
by the tide could only csri[>c by nicins ol a boat from tht m i 

Needle Point was at one extremity of tin rove and I lint> 
Point at the other In front of us, therefore, at the v»iy 
centif of tlu cliffthat surrounded the cov«.,wistlu tdd <hvirih,» 
which I vvts to rtath as srxm as |M)ssihU 'Jo re ich a ging 
way up the cliff it was ne(ts''Uy to pass <juite out ol llu iov<, 
round cither Hint) Peum or Needlt Point, foi the clilf ^tvithin 
the cove was ptipenduuhr, and m sonic pirts utinlly over 
h inging 

When we reached the sofur sinds m ir the hw k ol (he<ov(, 
where the walking was diftifult, I lud< Winifnd ot d ni lit, 
and she turned somewlnt d« inuiely to the li It on lur w iv to 
Needle Point, betwnn whuh and thi spot wluii we iu»w 
parted she wouUl have to pass IkIow tiv chunh tl» flilf, 
and cleise b> the gre'at mi es of tioin llu luw lind'>hp 

that had fallen from the fhunhyinl lhi> hnd hp fwliuli 
bad taken placc^ since she had hft hoint (or h< r niooMh^lit 
walk) had chan^;e*‘d the shi{>c ol the <ovi into a fi un ‘■oiiie 
thing like the Gn eke 

I walked npidly towanls 1 Inii) Point, which I shoild hivi 
* to douV’c before 1 could rea< h the I wii to td 

So feverishly possessed hid I hteonu by the df aie to previiii 
the sacnlcge, if possible, that 1 hid walkid sonu dt tiiui 
|ftt«ayfrora Wmifred Injfore I observed how high tlir n turning 
had risen in the rove 

> When 1 now looked at I linty Point, round whu h I w is t j 
tell X saw that It was already m deep water, and that I < rxild 
not teach the gangway outside the cove. It was neres ny, 
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thcrefprc, to turn back anti ascend by the gangway Winifred was ' ■ 
making for, behind Needle Point, which did not project so far 
into the sea. $0 1 turned back. As I did so, I perceived ! 
that she had reached the projecting mass of diMs in the 
middle of the semicircle below the churchyard, and was ^ 
looking at it Then 1 saw her stoop, pick up what seemed a 
pajKjr parcel, open it, and hold it near her face to trace out the 
letters by the moonlight. Then I saw her give a start as she 
read it 1 walked towards her, and soon reached the landslip. 
Evidently what she read agitated her much. She seemed 
to read it and re-read it. When she saw me she put it behind 
her back, trying to conceal it from me. 

“ What have you picked up, Winifred?* I said, in much 
alarm; for my heart told me tliat it was in some way connected ' 
with her father and the shriek. 

I “ Oh, Henry! ” said she, “ I was in hopes you had not seen 
it, I am so grieved for you. This parchment contains a , 
curse written in large letters. Some sacrilegious wretch has 
broken into the church and stolen a cross placed in your 
father’s tomb.” 

God!—It was the very same parchment scroll from my , 
father’s tomb on which was written the curse! I was struck 
dumb witli astonishment and dismay. The whole terrible truth 
of the situation broke in upon me at one flash. The mysterious 
shriek was explained now. Wynne had evidently broken open 
tilt; tomb as soon as his daughter was out of the way. He liad 
then, in order to reach the cottage without running the risk of 
being seen by a chance passenger on the Wilderness Road, . 
blundered about the edge of the cliff at the very moment when 
it was giving way, and had fallen with it. It was his yell of 
despair amid the noise of the landslip that Winifred and 1 hadi# 
both heard. My sole thought was for Winifred. She had;. 
read the curse ; but where was the dead body of her father P 
that would proclaim upon w'hose head the curse had fallen? Jt ... 
stared around me in dismay. She saw how deeply I was dis* -fj; 
turbed^ but little dreamed the true cause. . f;' 

“Oh, Henr}',” said she, “to think that you should have such 
a grief as this; your dear father’s tomb violated! ” and she sat ^ 
down and sobbed. ” But there is a God in heaven,* she added, ■ 
rising with great solemnity. “Whoever has committed this. 
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dnadful crime against (lod and man will rue the <lay he was 
bom;—the curse of a dead man who has been really wronged 
no penance or prayer can cure,—so ray aunt in Walc'* used to 
say, and so Sinfi says i—it clings to tlic wiungdocr and to his 
children. That cry I heard was the voice of vengeance, and it 
came from your father’s tomb.” 

“ It is a most infamous robbery,” I said ; ** but as to the 
curse, that is of course as powerless to woik mi;i»ehief the 
bread) of a baby.” And again I anxiously looked around to 
see where was the dead bt>dy of Wynne, which 1 knew must he 
close by. 

*‘Oh, Henry ! ” said she, “listen to these words, these awful 
words of your dead father, and the words of the IHhlc too.*’ 

And she held up to her eye's, as though fascinated hv it, the 
parchment scroll, and read aloud in a vo»*e so awestruck 
that it did not stem to be her voice at all; • 

**J/£ 7tho shall violate this iomb^—he tvho shall steal this 
amulet^ hallourd as a love token between me and my dead wt/t\ - ■ 
he who shall date to lay a saerilcgious hand uj>im this erosi^ 
stands cursed by God^ cursed by i&mt and cursed by we, Philip 
Aykvin^ lying htre. ‘ dM tin re be no man to pity htm^ nor to 
hare compassion upon his fatherless children, . , . I,et his 
children be vagabonds^ and beg their bread: let them seek it also 
out of desolate places.* - i’salm cix. bus saith the Ltnd. Amen.” 

“I am in the toils” I murmurt<l, with giinding te< lh. 

“What a frightful ciiise!” sin* said, shuddering, “It 
terrifies me to think of it. How lianl it seems,” &he< imtimiej, 
“that the children should be eunsed for the father’s criines.” 

“ But, WinifriHi, they arc not so cuis« d,” I cried. “ It is all 
a hideous su|:)erslition ; one of Man’s idiotic lid's I” 

“ Henry,” vaid she, shocki-d at my irreverence, “it is so; 
the Bthlc says it, and all life hlanvs it. jivh ! 1 woml'T whit 
wretch comnntted the sacrili'ge, and why he liad no pity on his 
poor innocent children! ” 

< While she was talking, I stooped and picked up the casket 
from which the letters had been fuiccd by the fall. She had 
not seen it. I put it in my pocket. 

Henry, X am so griwed for you,” said Winifred again, and 
ilie came and wound her fingers in mine. 
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Grieved for p/c / But where was her father's dead body ? 
That was the thought that ap][>alled me. Should we come 
upon it in llio dBris 9 What was to be done ? Owing to the 
tide, tht*r*i v\as no turning hack now to Flinty Point. The 
projecting if3r/s must be passed. There was no dall) ing for 
a moment. If we lingered we should be caught by the tide in 
Mousetrap Cove, and then liothing could save us. Suppose in 
r>iissiiig the di'Ms we should come upon her father’s cori)sc. 
'Fhe idea was insupportable. “Thank God, however," I 
murmured, “she will not even /Am know the very worst; she 
will sec the corpse of her I'.iiher wlio has fallen with tluj cliff, 
but she need not and will not assoriate him with the sacrilege 
and tlie curse." 

As I picked up the letters that had been scattered from tlic 
casket, she .siiid, 

1 cannot g- t that thea<]ful curse out my head; to think 
that the <’hildn-n of tl»‘ despoiler should be cursed by God, 
and cuised by your fiiiher, and yet they are as innocent as 1 
am." 

“ Best to forget it," .said I, standing still, for I dared not 
move tow.Jirds the lUAfis, 

“We iniKst get on, Henry,” said she, “for look, the tide is 
unusually high to-night. You have turned hack, I sec, 
because Flinty PttinL is ah early deep in the water." 

“ Ves," I .sakl, “ 1 must turn Needle Point with you. But 
as to the saerih gv‘, let u.s dismiss it from our minda; w'hat 
cannot be heljicd liad better bo forgotten." 

1 then cautiously turned the comer of the</tV'm, leading her 
after me in sueli a way that my body ach'd as a screen. Then 
my i\cs encountered a spc' tacle whose horror chilled my 
blood, :mU haunts me to tliis clay in my dreams. About 
twelve feet above the general level of the sand, buried to the 
breast behital a mass of green sw*urd faih'it from the graveyard, 
stood the dead body of Wynne, amid a confused heap of 
eutlh, gravestones, trees, shrubs, bones, and shattered coffins. 
Bolt upright it stood, staring witli horribly distorted features, 
as in tcrTt»r, the crown of the head smashed by a fallen grave-' 
stone UiK>n his breast glittered the rubies and diamonds and 
beryls of the cross, sfurkling in the light of the moon, and seeming 
to be endowed w'ith conscious life. It was evident that he had. 
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while groping his wa> out of the crypt, slung the cross around 
his neck, in order to free his hands I shudiier as I u'roi! the 
spectacle. The sight would havf ^.irutk Winilud di ul, or sent 
her M\mg nud, on the spot, but she hid not turmd the 
comer, and I had just time to «hul sharplv lound, and iluust 
fli) body betwetn her and the spcctack. 1 he dog snv it, ind, 
roaming with terror, pointed at it. 

“I btg >our pird( n, Winilnd,” I said, hilling, upon hvi iiid 
pushing her bu k 

Tlhen I stood par ah std as the full sinister nu ining o( iho 
situation broke m UfKin iny muid II id the //r/v/t tall n many 
other way I might ha\c si\td Wmtfu d ftom s< i ing tlx most c nu I 
feature of tlie hideous spf etat It, tin tioi',, tin tviddUi ol lur 
fathu’s sacrilege I might, pci haps, on sonic prctc net, h no 
left heron this side* the and turning tlu toimr, ha\( 

mounted the heap and remoicd the cro>s gl« umng in hid<<uj> 
mockery on the d* id man’s breast, and gi\m; hick tfic 
moonlicams in a <ross ol anjry lire. f)m glmet, howi v« r,hid 
shown me that bifcm this could be dom tlur< w is a wall of 
slippery sward to chrnl), loi the 1 ir^n st poruonr»t ilu < hur< h> ud 
soil had broken oil in um lumji. In tailing, it had turrud but 
Aa// over, and then hid • hd down side wajs, pn si nting to the 
climlier a faitt of sward lu iil> pirpuuhculu and i do'ui ln*i 
high. Wedged m between the jigg> top of this block ind tlu 
wall of the <hlf was the (uipsc, showing ihii Wynne Ind Ik cm 
standing by the fissure, of lh< eliff at the moment wlun it 
w idene li into a landslip 

Nor wai> that all, belwn m ih it pul of tlu s/t/f/zs when the 
corpse w'as [Hirched and tlu *-ind below was om of those long 
pools of seawater edged liy shingles, which an eornmon 
features of that coast. It see med th u I h tiny or f ire uni >t uu <, 
more piliUss thin late and Hdl, dcinmn d "bn our rum, had 
forgotten nothing 

Thu contour of the cove, tii * wiy in whuh tlu (ft'A/ts Ird 
been thrown a< ross the path we now must follow m on^ ' to 
reach the only place of egrt ss, the way m whuh tlu hidcou., 
spectacle of Wynne and the proof of bis guilt had bi in p! n«d, 
so that to pass it without seeing it the passingcr must go 
blindfold ; the brilliance of the moon, intensified bv lx mg re¬ 
flected from the sea, llie fulness of the high tidf, md the 
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swell,—all was complete! As I stood there with clenched 
teeth, like a rat in a trap, a wind seemed to come blowing 
through my soul, freezing and« burning. I cursed Super¬ 
stition that was slaying us both. And I should have cursed 
Heaven but for the touch of Winnie’s clasping fingers, silky 
and soft as when I first felt them as a child in the church 
yard. 

” What has happened?” asked she, looking into my face. 

“ Only a slip of my fixit,” 1 said, recovering my presence of 
mind. 

“ IJiit why do you turn bark ? ” 

“ I cannot bring myself to part from you under this deli¬ 
cious moon, Winnie, if )ou will stay a few minut» s longer. 
Ix't us go and sit on th.it very boulder where little ILil pro¬ 
posed to you.” 

“ Hut you want to go into the church,” said W inifred, as wo 
Moved lurk tow.ards tlie boulder. 

“No, 1 will leavr th.u till the morning. I would leave 
anythhti^ till the morning, to have a few minutes longer with 
you on the sands. Try to imagine that we aie chihlrcn again, 
and th.it I am not the despised rich man, but little Hal the 
cripple.” 

Winified’s cyt's, which had begun to look veiy troubled, 
sp.iikled with delight. 

“ But,” said »he with a sigh, as we sat down on the Imuldi r, 
“ I’ln afraid we sha’n’t be able to sUiy long. See how the tide 
is rising, and the s<'a is wild. The tides ju.st now, father says, 
come right ujj to the cliff in the cove, and once lucked 
in btdween Flinty Point and Needle Point there is no 
escape.” 

“Yes. darling,” I muttered to myself, drawing her to me 
ami burying iny face in her biisom, “then* is one escape, only 
one.” 

For death seemed to me the only esr^j)e from a tragedy fat, 
far woise than death. 

If slic made me any answer I heard it not ; for, as I sat 
there with closed eyes, schemes of escape fluttered before me 
and were dismissed at the rate of a thousand a second. A 
fiery photiamtph of the cove was burning within my brain, my 
mind was absorbed in examining every cranny and every pro* 
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tuberance in the somiciicular wait of the cltlF there depicted; 
over and over again I was examining that brain-picture, though 
I knew every inch of it* and knew there was not in the cliff- 
wall foothold for a squirrel* 


X 

The moon mocked me, and seemed to say : 

“The blasting siwclaclo shining then* on the other side of 
that heap of earth mu<»t bo passed, or Needle Point can ni*ver 
bo reached; and unless it is reached instantly >ou and she 
can never leave the cove.” 

“Then we will nev<T leave it,” I whispered to niysi'lf, 
jumping up. 

As 1 did so I found for the first lime that her forehivid h.ul 
Ix'Ln resting against my head ; for the furious rate at >\!uch the 
wheels of thought weie moving left no viul current for ihfe 
sense of touch, and my flesh was numbed. 

“Something has luj'pvued,” slw .s.\id. “And why did you 
keep whispering ‘yes, yes’? Whom were you whispering 
to?” 

The truth was that, in that dreadful trance, my conscience 
had been saying to me, “ Have you a right to exercise your 
power over this girl by hading her like a lamb to death?" 
and my love h.ul replied, “ Yes, ten thcmsaiul limes yes." 

“ Winifred,” I said, “ I would die for you,” 

“Ycs», Henry,” said she, “I know it; but what have we to 
do with death now ? ” 

“ To save you from harm this flesh of mine would r<*joice at 
crucifixion; to save you fiom death this soul and Ixwly of 
mine would rejoice to endure a thousand years of hell fiie.” 

She turned jKile, amo/ed at the dclinum into which I had 
passed. 

“ To save you from iiarm, dear, I would,” said I, with a 
quiet fierceness that scored her, “ immolate the whohj hum.in 
race—mothers, and fathers, and children; 1 would make a 
Itecatomb of them all to save this body of yours, this sweet 
body, alive.” 

But 1 could not proceed. What 1 had meant to say was 
this,— 
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“ And yft, Winnie, I have brought you here to this boulder 
to die 1 ” 

iiut I could not say it—niy tongue rebelled and wauld not 
say it. 

Winifred was so full of health and enjoyment of life that* 
courageous as she was, I felt that the prospect of certain and 
imminent death must appal her; and to see the look of terror 
br(‘ak over her fate (fjnfronting death was what 1 could not 
h(ar. And yet the thing must he said. But at this very 
moimnt, whtn iny pt rplexity seemed direst, a blessed thought 
eauu' to me—a subterfuge holier than truth. I knew the 
C'yjniie supt'Tstilion about “the call from the grave," for had 
nf)t she hersi If just told me of it ? 

“f will turn Supirstilion, accursed Superstition itself, to 
act ount," I mutund. “ I will pKbnd that I am enmeshed 
in a v,i I) of 1 at'’, and dtxiitud to die here myself. Then, if I 
*lvn<m tny Winjfud, she will, of her own fice mind, die with 

IlKS" 

“Winnie," 1 said, “ I have to tell you something that I know 
must distress you soitly on my account—something that must 
wring your head, dear, and ytt it must be told.” 

She tumid lur head shaiply round with a look of alarm that 
almost siK m ed me, so jMthetic was it. On that courageous 
fare I had not sein alarm br'fore, and this was alarm for evil 
coming to Mr It shook my heart—it shook my heart so tliat 
1 could not ‘'ptak. 

“ I f( It," said she, “ that something awful had happened 
And It afl tis yourself, Henry?" 

“ It afRcts myw’lf.” 

“And vtiy deeply ?” 

“ Vtry del [il\, W inni'‘.” 

'Ihcn, pulling Irom my pocket the silver casket and the 
pirchment scroll, I said, “ It lias relation to these." 

“ 77<.//1 felt," said she ] “ how could it i>e otherwise ? Oh, 
the miNcrcant ’ I curse him ; I cur:»e him > ” 

“ Winihed," 1 said, “between me and this casket, and 
cro’vs mentioned in this scroll, there is a mysterious link. The ' 
cross is an amulet, an heirloom of dreadful potency for gcxid 
and ill. It has been (hsturbed; it has been stolen from my 
faihor's grave, and there is but one way of setting ri^ht that 
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disturbance. To avert unspeakable calamity from falling upon 
tmro entire families (the family of Aylwin and tlmt of her to 
whom this amulet was giv^m) a sacrifice is demandeil.” 

** Henry, you terrify me to death. What is the sacrifice? Oh 
God» OhGod»” 

“ My father’s son must die, Winnie.” 

She turned ashen {xtle, but struggling to be playful, she said, 
** I fear that the family of Aylwin and the f.muly of somebody 
else must even take the calamity and l^ar it; for I don’t mciut 
my Henry to die, let me assure both families of iAn/” 

“ Ah! but, Winnie, I am under a solemn oath and pledge to 
bear this penalty; and we part to-night That shriek wliich so 
appalled you-” 

** Well, well, the shriek ? ’* said she, in a frenzy of impatience. 

I made no answer, but she an.swered hers<‘lf. 

“That shriek was a call to you,” she crit d, and then burst into 
a passion of t<‘ars. “ It canmi be,” she said. ** It cannot and 
shall not be; God is too good to suffer it” Then she fixi'd her 
eyes upon me, and sobbed; “Ah, it i.s trud 1 fei'l it is all true I 
Ves, they are calling you, and that is why my soul answered the 
call Ah, when I saw y<»u just now hit your head from my 
breast with a face grey and wi/ened its an old man’s—when I 
saw you look at me, I knew that something dreadful had 
happened. Oh, I knew, I knew! but I thought it had 
happened to we. The lc\e and pity in your eyes when you 
opened them ui)on me made me think it was my trouble, and 
not yours, that disturbed you. And now I knt)w it w yours, 
and you arc going to die 1 They .»re calling you. Yts, you arc 
going to let the tide drown you ! Oh, my love! my love! ” an<l 
her grief was so acute that I knew not at first whetlier in this I 
bad done well after all. 

“Winifred,” I said, “you must bear this. I have always 
been teady to take death when it should come. I have at least 
had one blessed time with Winifn-rl on the s.ands—Winifrr-fl the 
beloved and beautiful girl—one night, as the ciowii to the 
'iiappy days that have been mine with Winifred the and 

beautiful child. And that night, .is we were walking by the sfn, 
it seemed to me that such hafipiness as was ours con come 
> but once -that never again could there lie a nirjht equal to 
that” 
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Smiles Broke through her tears as she listened to mCi I li®d\ 
struck the right chord. 

“And / thought so too,” she said. “It was indeed a night 
of bliss. Indeed, indeed God has been good to us» Henry,*; 
and she fell into my arms again. 

“And now, Winnie,” I said, “we must kiss and part—^part 
for ever.” 

Yes, I had struck the right chord. As .she lay in my arms 1 
felt her soft bosom moving with a little hysterical laugh of 
derision when I said we mu.st part. And then she rose and sat 
beside me upon the boulder, looking calm and fearless at the 
tide as it got nearer and niiarcr to Needle Point. 

“Yes, dear,” I said, looking in the same direction, “you 
must be going; see how the waves are surrounding the Point 
You must run, Winnie—you must run, and leave me.” 

“ ye.s,” said she, .still gazing across to the Point, “as you say, 

^ must run, but not yet, dear; plenty of time yet," .and she 
smiled to herself as site used tf) do in the old days, when as a 
child she had made up her mind to do something. 

Then without another word she took her shawl from her 
shoulders, and jnillod it out to see its length. And soon I felt 
her fingers stealing my penknife from my waistcoat-pocket, and 
saw her deftly cut up the sliawl, strip after strip, and weave it 
and knot it into a rope, and tie the ro{>e around her waist, 
and then she stoopiid to tie it around me. 

It was when I felt her warm breath about my neck as .she 
stooped over me to tie that rope, that love was really reve.'ilcd 
to mo; it was then, and not till then, that all my previous love 
lor ^Vinifrcd seemed as the llirker of a rushlight to Salamin’s 
cloak of fire; and a feeling of bliss unutterable came upon me,’ 
and the night air seemed full of music, and the sky above 
seemed opening, as she wJiispercd, “ Henr>*, Henry, HenryJ. 
in a few minutes you will be mine.* Rut the very confidence; 
with wliich she spoke these simple words startled me as friMtt a * 
dream. “ Suppose,” I thought, “su|^>ose iny last drop of bliss ,; 
with^Winnie were being tasted now!" In a moment I 
like a coward. But then there came a loud crash and a ' 
thunder from behind the landslip. 

“The settlement 1” I cried, “llie coming in of the tide 
has made the landslip settle I” 
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When I «yit -wuh clo*Jt'd eyes txatninmg m> fury 
I had cah iilattfi tht. “ sctUenient at the »ituin of the tjd( as 
btmg amt'tig tiu* chances of cscai>e. But lichng in>stlf to Ikj 
engigtd u\ a dutl with (.'ircumstanre (mo»'c cruel thin the 
fiends), I bthtsed that th< sctlUimnt ^%ould tome too htt for 
us, or even if it did «<?/ come too late, it nn iht not hidt uv ly 
the tack I'he settlement kad come , what bad it done 
for Us ^ This I must know at once. 

“ Untie the rop* 1 said , ‘Sjuitk, untie th< ropt, time is a 
settU ment of the lomtslip ** 

“But what has the settlement to du with us?” said Winnn*. 
“ It Aas to do With us, d<ar, untie llu rope It h is mut h 
to do with us, W mnie,” 1 said, fur now the di t# nnni iium to 
save her htc tame on me stiongcr than cv< i 

When the rope was untied, I said, “Wail till T fall,” ind I 
ran rouiid *he (oiiu r ot the d^nr Tht gnat upnghl wall of 
earth aiwl sward, lioni hit h hid stiud the IxHiy of Wjnnef 
had laiU n, hiding him mil his uime together * 

To r> turn umnd Uu. (oimr of thf land hp ind call Wint/ud 
was the work of an iieM it, aiwl, rpiak as she was in answtrnig 
ni> fall, b> the tinu slu had reached me I h id thtOi\n off ni> 
coat and boots 

“ Now tor a run and .i tussU with the waves, Whnnu,” I said 
“ i hen we 'iic not going to die ” 

“ We aie going to live. Run , in six nioic r< turns of a wave 
like, thIt there will be lour f< 11 ot water at tl < ruml ' 

“( emc along, Snap,’ siid W mitred, uid h flew along tin* 
sands without another word 

Ah, she could run' li'-nr thin T could, with ni> bruise <1 
heel' She was there first 

“I cap in, V\ mriit,” I iik<1, “aitfl aiui^lc towards the Roinl, 
it will save time I shall be v ith >ou in a m <ond ” 

Winifred plunged into the tide (^rup to'tf wmg with a fiaik). 
and fought he r wa> so biivi’\ thil m> fear now wash t tu 
should l)c out of he r df pth hi hio I r imUl n m h her, \> d il 11 
clad os she was, &he would certainly droxvn. But iicvt r for < 
iQoment did her gcxid sense leave her When she was n< ady 
waist high she stopped and turned round, ga/ing at rri* j J 
through the shallow water gi ing with a wi tful, f anous 
took that her face would have worn had wc been pi ivm 
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To get round the Point and pull Winifred round was no 
slight task, for the water was nearly up to my breast, and a 
woman’s < lolhing seems designe<l for drowning her. Any other 
wotnan than Winifred woufd have been drowned, and would 
have drowned me with her. Jlul in straits of this kind the only 
safety lies in courage. 

“ What a night’s adventures ! ” said Winifred, after we had 
turntd the Point, and were walking through the shallow water 
towards the gangway. 

We harried towards the roltage as fast as our wet clothes 
would permit. On reaching it we found the door unlocked, 
and entered. 

“ I'ather has again gont' to bed,” said Winifred, “and left no 
candle burning for me.” 

And without seeing her face, I knew* by the tremor of the 
lyuwl I clasj>ed that she was listening with shame for the 
drunken snore that she w’ould never hear again. 

1 lighted a match, w!\irh wfiih a candle I found on a chair. 

“Your lather is no drnibt sound asleep,” I said ; “you will 
scarcely awake him to night ?” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Winified. “Goodnight. You look 
quite ill. Ever since you lifted up your head from my breast, 
when you wore thinking so haid, you have looked quite ill.” 

Suddenly T remembered that I must be up and on the sands 
beliines in the morning, to see wheth(‘r the lido had washed 
away the fallen earth so as to expose Wynne's body. To 
prevent Winifred from seeing the .stolen cross was now the one 
important thing in the world. 

1 h.ulc her good night and walked towards home. 


XI 

Stir wa { right • those few minute.s of concentrated agony had 
in truth made me ill. My wet clothes clinging round my body 
began I'o chill me now, and as I crept into the house and up¬ 
stairs to my room, my teeth were chattering like castanets. 

As I threw off my wet clothes and turned into bed, I was 
partially forewarned by the throbbing at my temj>les, the rolling 
file at the back of my eyeUiUs, the thirst in my parched throat. 
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that some kind of illuess» some kind of fever, was upon me. 
And no wonder, after such a night! 

In that awful ttance, when I had sat with my face huriid on 
Winifred’s breast, not only had the physiognomy of iho rove, 
but every circumstance of our lives together, been photogr iphed 
in my bniin in one picture of fire. When, after the on 
trated agony of those first moments of tension, 1 looki <t up 
into Winified’s face, as though awakening from a dicatn, my 
flesh had **apiK‘ared,” she told me, “giey and wi/tnefl, liki* 
the flesh of an old man.” The mental ami physk.d (‘ffl'cts of 
this w'cre now gatheiing around me and upon ntc. 

From a jainfu! slumber I awoke in about an hour with reil* 
hctit at my brain and with a sickening dtead at my luvul. “ It 
is foer,” thought 1, '*I aoi going to be lU; and what is tli* n* 
to do in the morning at the ebb of the tide before Winilred <au 
go upon tlic sands ? I ought not to hav<‘comc home at aU,”d 
said. ‘‘.SupjKise illness were to seize me and pievvnt my 
gelling there?” The dieadful thought alone iJiUal)scd me 
quite. Under it I lay as under a nightmare, f scan «ly clan d 
try to get out of lx d, lest I should find tuy feais well-groundi d 
At last, rautiously and timorously, I put one lej; out of bed and 
then the other, till at length I felt the little iidgcsof the carpet; 
hut my knees ^ave way, my head swam, my stomach heavid 
with a deadly nausea, and 1 fell like a log on the floor. 

As I lay there I knew that I was indeed in the grasp of 
fever. J nearly went cra/cd from tenor at the thought that 
in a few minutes I .should perh.aps lap^e into unconsciousness 
and be unable to ri»(*—mubte to reiich the sands in the 
morning and seek for Wynne’s body—unable even to send 
some one there as a suhstilule to perform that task, ilut 
then whom was J to send ? whom could I ontnist with such a 
commission ? I was under a pledge to my dead father never 
to divulge the secret of the amulet save to my mother and 
uncle. And besides, if I would effectually save Winifred frf>m 
the harm I dreaded, tlic hideous sacrih ge commuted by h* r 
fiither must be kept a secret from servants and townsp<'ople. 
Whom then could I send on this errand? At the i)rc.’»ent 
moment, there were but four pK^ple in the world who knew 
that the cross and casket had been placed in th<‘ coffm- iny 
mother, my uncle, myself, and now, alas 1 Winifred. My 
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mother was the one person who could do what I wanted dona 
Her sagacity I knew, her courage I knew. But how could 
I—how dire I, broach such a mitui to her? I felt it would 
Ik sh« t r in idiv ss to do so, and >ct, in m> dire straiU in tny 
teirrjr at the illness I was fighuni, with, I did it, as I am going 
to ti 11 

By ihi'j lime the noise of my fall had brought up the sersants, 

I hey lilt'd me into lied and projiosed fetching our medical 
nun But i foibade them to do so, and said, “1 wont to speak 
to ni) mothf r ” 

“ She IS he tsi li iinwe ll, sir,” said the nun to whom I spoke 

“I km>w,” 1 leplud “Call her maid and tell her that my 
businiss with ni\ niotlur i'» ver> important, or I would not base 
(In lined of di-»tiirbmg her but see her I must ” 

'J he mm lookt d dubious, but obserung nn wet elollies on a 
^luir In ‘e nud to tbiiik that 'omi hmg liaei happe n< d, and 
w^ nt to dt> ni> Imhlim; 

In a shoit tune m> mother entend the room I felt 
tint ni) lilt Hunts ot const iqusness were brief, and my 

stoi> I'l oon as wi wen alone I told hei how the sudden 
du id tlnl \\)ime would steal tin amulet had come upon me, 

1 told iur now 1 had tun down to the (hiiuh> ird and dis 
eoven d the hndshp 1 told her how, on set mg the hnddip, 1 
had dt «tided the g mgw ij and founel tin boel> of \\ jnm, the 
arnuU t, the f i kit, uiti the wiitten tuisi. But I dul tell 
liet th it 1 bad nu t \N mihcd on the s mds L\i ited as I was, 1 
had the pu >cnee f>i mind not to tell Ik i tint 

As I pioeeidtd with ni> niirative, with in) mother sitting 
b\ nn 'udsidi, a look of hoiror, then a look ol loathing, then 
i toe>k ol s( )io, wipt oxer I tr fui I knew ih it the horror 
w IS ot ihc S.K rill e I knew that the Uiathing ind the h lught^ 
Slum espie id I ei liehng towards thede>p>ilei -the falher'ftf 
herwhoM eauM I mi,lithl\e to plead, and 1 begin to wish 
Irom the bifttoin of m> hi art tlut I had not taken hci into my 
conhti..me When I got to the finding of Tom's body, and 
the ItHik ol tenor stamjicd upon his face, a new expression 
bioke‘ e>ver he is—an expression of triumphant hate tiui was 
fearful 

” Thank God at least for that I" she said Then she; mur- 
aimed, “ But that deus not aiono ” 
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Ah! how I regretted now that I had < on&utted her on a 
subject where lier proud imi)enous nature must be so tliHJply 
disturbed. But it was too late to retieat 

** Henry,*' she said, w a sbodtmg story you uU mo. 
After losing my husband this is the woist that could have 
hapjKmed to me-the violation of his satn'd tomb. Had 
I only hearkened to tny own misgiving about Uie miscnant! 
Yet I wonder )ou did not wait till the monung Ixfoio telling 
me. ’ 

“Wait nil the morning?” I said, forgittmg that bin. di<l not 
know what wa> at my luart. 

“Ooubtlcss the nutter is important, Henry,” said she. 

Still, the misihief is don*-, tlic hideous crime has beta <. 0111 - 
mitted, and the nows of it could have waittd till morning ” 

“But, niothir, unless my lather's w'frtds aic idle buath, it is 
important, most important, that the amulet should a,,im be 
butted HUh him. I nuint to go to the s.ind-» in tlie mormn/ 
and wait foi the thlunu lide—1 meant to take the cioss fiom 
the brt ist of the tii.vl man, and to rtplate it in my t.uli<*i » 
cothn. lhat, mothi r, was whu 1 meant to do But T am loo 
ili to move, I fu I that in an hour or so, oi in a f< w minute*, I 
shall be delirious. And tin n, mother I Ob, — ” My 
mother lookid astomslud at my vthemcnei, upon the subjici 

** Henry, ’ she said, “ I had no idta that you (elt sur li an 
iiilertst m the rn.ttur, I have rtrtainly mi^jndgtd jout 
character ciitirtly. And now, what do)ouw 4 nt me to do?” 

“Kobody,” 1 said, “must know of die uoss but oursclvis. 
1 want you, mothei, to do wlut / raniiol do; I want you to 
go on the sands and wait for tin turn of the tide ; I want you 
to take the cross foim Wynm’s bicast, if the body b’louhl 
be (.xposed, and secure it m si,ci< t till it can ba*ieplaud in the 
coffin.” 

** / do this, Htmry ? ” said my niotlicr, with a look of b< 
wildermcnt at luy eamc'stness. “Yet tlMfc is i<«ison m whit 
you say, and grievous as the task would be for me, I mu‘t 
consider it” 

“ But will you engage to do it, mcaher ?” 

“Really, Heniy, you foigit yourself,—^you forget your 
tnother too. For me to go down to the sands and wait h the 
ebbing of the tide, and then defile myself by toucliing the 
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body 6f (his wretch, is a task I naturally shrink from. Still 
if, on thinking it over, I find it my duty to do it, it will not be 
needful for me to enter into a compact with my son that my 
duty to my dead husband shall be performed. Good^night 1 
quite think you will bo better in the morning. I see no signs 
myself of the fever you seem to dread, and, alas ! 1 am not, 
as you know, ignonuit of the way in which a fever begins.” 

She was going out of the room when 1 exclaimed, in sheer 
desperation, “ Mother, I have something else to say to you. 
You remember the little girl, the little blue-eyed girl, Wynne’s 
daughter, who came here once, and you were so kind to her, 
so gracious and so kind ”; and I seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses, for I was beside myself with alarm lest my one 
hope should go. 

The sudden little laugh of bitter scorn that came from my 
piotlicris Ups, the sudden spasm that shook her frame, the 
sudden shadow as c»f night that sw<‘pt across her features, 
should at once have hushed my confession. But I went on: 
iny tongue would not stop now : I felt that my eloquence, the 
elotiucnce of Winifred’s danger, must conquer, must soften even 
the hard pride of lier race. 

"And she has never forgotten your graciousness to her, 
mother.” 

“ Well ? ” said my imUher, in a lone whose velvet softness 
withered me. 

“ Well, mother, she is in all things the very opposite of 
her father. This vtry night she told me ” - and I w.as actually 
on the verge of rep<Mting poor Winifretl’s prattle about her 
resumhling her mother, and not her father (for already my 
brain had succumbed to the force of thti oncoming fever, and 
the catastrophe 1 was dreading made of me a frank and cou* 
ading child). 

" Well ? ” said iny mother, in a voice softer and more velvety 
still. “ What did she tell you ?” 

That tone ought to have convinced me of the folly, the 
worsa than folly, of saying another word to her. 

" But I can conquer her,” I thought; " I can conquer her 
yet. When she comes to know all the piteousness of Winified^s 
case, she must yield.” 

** Yes. mother,” I cried, “ she is in all things the very oppo* 
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•ite of Tom She has such a hoiror of , slic has suc!» 

a dread of a cimic and a curse hko this ^ she has such i supet 
stitious belief in tlu. {lO'^scr of a di ul nuns cursi toiling to 
the dehnquent’s oflspnng, that, it sh< kne\^ of \\hu 1 ki liihcr 
had done, she would go mad—ra\ing mad, motht i slu would 
indeed • ” And I fell back on the pillow i\h iust< d 

“Well, Hemy, and is this wlut )ou suuuiionul me Ironi my 
bed to tell me—that Wymie^s dauglu^^ will most Uk< I> objul 
to share the consequuices of her Kilhei's ciime? A \et> 
natural objection, and 1 on really son> loi her, but UuilKr 
than that 1 ha\< cerUin!) no aOair svith her *’ 

“But, tnothei, the bod> of lier lather lies i)tn< ith tlu tf /u 
on tlic shore, the < bbin*; lule uuy leave, it e xpost d, and tin 
poor girl, mi:>stng hei lather in the morning, will ^lek him 
perhaps on the shore and find him find him with tlu pi oof 
of his crinu on his baist, and know tint die mlurits tlu* 
curse—my fall ei^ euise • Oh, think of Ma/, motlur tinnk 
of it And )ou only c m pn vent it " 
lor i lew moments ih r w is inteiisi silence in the room I 
saw that my mother was lefh i ting At last she said 
“You sa> that \\)nneS daughter told you sonu thing to 
night W heic did you see her ? " 

“ On the sands ” 

“At what hour?*' 

“ At“ it—at —about 1 1( ven, or Iwc hi, or one oi l(»i k ** 

I felt thit I was getting into a net, but was Ht > ill to know 
what 1 svas doing My motlu r pan*-!d lor iwinlt I warn d a, 
the prisoner tried fur his lili w «is wlnn the jury havi r< tit< el 
to consult 1 clutched the bed clothes to stay the treMiibhiij^ 
my limbs On a eluir by my bi dsidt was my wab h, wliu h 
bad been stopped by tlie se i w m r I s*i v her take it up 
laeeiuinicaHy, look at it, and lay it down ^iin fn the agony 
of my susjunsc I yet observed In r sinili* st i oieincnt 

“And in what capacity am t to und< rtake this ex|K,dit]on ? ** 
soul she at length, in the same qui t tunc, tiut soul <{ut llm' 
tone she always adopted when hen ]hs lott was at while heal 
**1$ it m the capaaty of your fati i i wife' wuting hn wish 
about the amulet ? Or is it as th in ml, prubn tress i id ii ir 
diao of Miss SS ynne ? ” 

She sat down again by my lied,)d«, and commui id ut i her 
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scIf—sonKtinKS fixing an abstracted gaze u|)on me, sometimes 
lookui" iiuoss me at the %cry spot where in the shadow beside 
iny bed I had set mt d to ttie word's of the Psalmist’s curse 
vvniu n in li tiers of Tik \t hsl shf said quietly. Henry, X 
will undtrUikc this rommi ••ion of )oui'> ” 

** Oi ar motli< r *" 1 1 xt lunit d, in m> d».light. 

will undtftaki it,” pur-jut-d nij mother in the vamo quiet 
tone, “ on one condition ” 

“Any (ondition m the world, mother There is nothing I 
will not do, nothin.’ I will not sa( nfui oi sufAr, il )ou will only 
aul me m saving this pooi girl N imu )our fondition, 
inotlitr, you tan lunit nothing 1 will not roinply with ” 

“I am not •*0 sun of that, Henry. Lit me bt quUo frank 
with >ou [ do not wI^ll to intiap you into nuking an en- 
gigiini-nt ^i)U uimiot k<ep \ou havw corroborated tonight 
wlut 1 half su p( t d wIkh I siw j( i talking to fhi girl in the 
<}mnh)ud, tlu n i ivir> \uo^ou^ flirtation ^-.uin/on lx twu n 
)ou and this wulrhid nunS duighti-i ” 

“ 1 lirt Uion >*” 1 Slid and thi inronvwit) of tlu word as 
apjifud to sit< h a pisMon i> nuix did not vex oi wound me; 
it niadi nil smile 

“ Will, fot lur sake, J hope it is nothing more,” slid my 
motlui “In ihw it the impissable gull b iintn her and 
you, I do (oi Ik i saki sinc«.rtly hopi llut it i** notliing more 
than a fliuUion ” 

“ l’*mlon nil, moth r,” I said, “it was ihi. woid * tiirlition * 
thit I'l idi mt Miiili ” 

t will not luggK about words, lUniy, give it what name 
iniy filiase you, it is all the same to mo But fliitations of 
this Kind will souk tunes ;row serious •**> the case of Percy 
Aylwm md tlk C»)p^y gnl shows. Nov, Ilcnij, I do not^ 
an use you of cntiitauimg the mad idea of uall) mairying this 
gnl, though suih things, as you know, have been m our family. 
But >i u are ni> only son, and 1 love you, Henn*, what- 
t\er may bi- your opinion on that point, and, because I 
lovtt you, 1 would rather, far rather, be a lonely, chUdicss 
woman in the woild, 1 would far rather see you deid on this 
flooi, than sio you mairy Wmifunl Wynne” 

“ Ah! mothe’r, the cruelty of this family pnde has always 
bevn the cur>c of the Aylwins.” 
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“It seems cruel to you wu\v, bccau&u you am a boy, a 
gcneious boy. You think it the ronuiUic, poetic thing to 
eie^’atu a low girl to your ovtn station—perhaps even to show 
your superioiily to conventions by man)mg the daughter of 
the miscreant who h.ts desecrated yotir ow'n lathci\ tomb. Jtut, 
Henry, I know the race to which you and 1 htlong. In foe 
years* time -in thre'e years, or pr^rhaps in two -you will thank 
jme for this; you will say: * My mothers love was not cruel, 
but wise.* ** 

“ Oh, mother 1 ** 1 said, “ any condition but tlut” 

“ 1 see that you know what my condition is belore I uitt‘i it, 

If you will gne me )uur woid--and the woid of an A>l\viu is 
.m oath—it >ou will give me your word that you will nevt r 
marry Winihc'd Wmiuo, I will do as >ou dosuc. 1 will myself 
go upon the sands m the* morning, and il the Inidy lu> b«eii 
exposed by the* tide I will '^mne the esidimCe lU her latluTs* 
guilt, in Older to savi* the girl from the sufftnn;' whuh tin. 
knowledge of that guilt would cause hei, as you bupjHisi.” 

“ As 1 suppose 1 ’* 

“Again 1 say, H< nry, wv will not quarrel about words.'* 

I turned sick with ilesjiu:. 

“And on no other u this, mother?** 

“(hi no other teiins,’* siml slu. 

“Oh, nuny, mothet' uu rey! you know not what you do 
I could not hse without h* r ; I should du without h< r.” 

“IKHer die tlunl*' t seUmied my mother, with an espns 
Sion of incflTable srorn, .md losing for tiie firM time h< r self 
posscs&ion; “bittei du than many like that.'* 

“She is my very life now, mother *' 

“Have I not said you had better die tin n? On no oth* i 
, terms will I go on those s.mds Hut I ull you ^^ankiy what 1 
* think about this matter. 1 Unuk tint yc>u ibhuidly exaggei He 
the ciTe*!*! the knowledge of hu fifier*s enme will have upon 
the girl.** 

“No, no; I do not. Mercy, <l< ir mother, raeny’ I am 
' Jour only child,** 

“That is Uie vuy resason why you, who may sorn«* day be 
, tJte heir of one of the first hoiis* s in Kngland, rmi t never 
Ibany Winifred Wynne.** 

"But I don*t want to be heir of the Aylwin., I don’t 
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want my uncle’s propfrty,” I retorted. “ Nor do I want tbe 
other baui)lu prices of the Aylwins.” 

“Providence has taken Frank, and says you must stand 
where you .stand,” rcpUc^d my mother, solemnly. “ You may 
even soine d.iy, should Cyiil be childless, succeed to the 
eaildom, and then wlul an allLince would this be I” 

“ liaildom 1 Pd not have it. Pd trample on the coronet 
flitigoi bread ! Pd tiample it in the mud, if it were to sever me 
from Winifred.” 

“You must siurccd to it should Cyril Aylwin, who seems 
disinclined to marry, <H<‘ childless,” said my moth<‘r, quietly; 
“and by that time you may perhaps have reached man’s 
estate.” 

“ Pity, mf>ther, i)it>! ” I cried in despair, as I looked at the 
strong >\ 0 !nan who bow me. 

“Pity ui)on wliomi* Have pity upon me, and upon the 
family )ou now n pu'sent. As to all the fuirful effects that the 
knowlulge ol tins sacuUge will have upon the girl,is a 
subject upon whif h )ou must allow me to have my own opinion, 
(lod t( mp( rs the wuid to the shorn lamb, and provides Uiick 
skins for the faftaiUe. What will concern her chiefly, perhaps 
entiiely, will be the loss of her father, and she will soon know 
of that, whether she findi the body on the sands or not. This 
kind of pel son is not neaily so sensitive as iny romantic Henry 
supposf s, How'cver, my condition will not be departed from. 

If )(>u consult to give up this giil I will go on the sands ; I 
will defile my fing(‘rs; 1 will secure the stolen amulet at the 
ebb of the tide, should the coipse become exposed. If you 
will not consent to give her up, thetc is an end of the matter, 
and words* aio being wasted between us.” 

“ (hve up Winificd, mother? That is not possible.” 

“'riion thcie is no more to be said. VVe will not waste oaf ^ 
time m discussing impossibilities. And I am really so de^ 
pressed and unwell that I mu.st return to my room. I hope 
to he.\r >ou are better in the morning, and I tliink you will be. 
The excitement of tliis night and your anxiety about the girl 
have unstrtmg your nerves, and you liave lost that courage and 
endurance which are yours by birthright” 

And she left the room. 

Put she had no sooner gone than there came before my eyes 
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the insupportable picture of a slim figuto walking along 
sands stooping to look at some object among the deMs^ 
standing aghast at the sight of lier dead father with the 
evidence of his hideous crime on his own breast; there came 
the sound of a cry to **Henry” for helpl I beat my he.ul 
against the bedstead till I was nearly stunned. I yelled and 
bellowed like a maniac: “ Member, come back I ” 

When she returned to my bedside my eyes were glaring so 
that my mother stood appalled* and (as she afiorwnrds owned 
to me) was nearly yielding her point 
** Mother,” I said, “ I consent to your condition : I will give 
her up—but oh, save her i I^t there \tc no dallying, let tlune 

lie no risk, mother. nothing prevent your going upon th<‘ 
sands in the morning -early, quite early—and eveiy morning 
at the ebbing of the tide.” 

“ I will keep my word,” she said. 

" You will use the fullest and licst mc.ins to save her ? ” 

“ I will keep my word,’* sh<* ‘.aid, and left the looin. 

“ I have saved her • ” I erkti over and over ag.iin, as I sink 
back on my pillow. Then the delnimn of fever came upon 
me, and 1 lay tossing as u{X}n a sea of Ore. 


XII 

Weak m body and in mind as an infant I w«)kc again to com 
sciousness. Through the open window the sunlight, with that 
tender golden-yellow tone which comes with morning in ICngl.and, 
was pouring between tlic curtaims, and illuminating the white 
counterpane. Then a soft breeze came and slightly moved 
Uic oirtains, and sent the light and shadows about the ficd .and 
^ihc opposite tvall—a breeze lulen with the sceiit I always 
ks^ociated with Wynne's cottage, the sc<*nt of geraniums. I 
raised myself on my elbow'.'i, and ga/ed over the geraniums on 
the window-sill at the blue sky, wlm h was as free of clouds as 
Uiou^ it were an Italian one, sa>c that a little feathery cloud 
of a palish gold was slowly moving towards the west 

** It is shaped tike a hand,” I said dreamily, and then came 
the picture of W*imfred in the chuichyard singing, and pomfitrg 
lo just such a gulden cloud, and then came the picture of 7’ mi 
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Wyr.ne reeling towards us from the church-porch, and then 
came everytliing in connection with iiini and w’ith her; every¬ 
thing down to die very last words which I had spoken about 
her to my mother liefore unconsciousness had come upon me. 
Jhit what I did not Know - what I was now burning to know 
without delay —was what time had passed since then, 

I called out Nfotlu r! ** A nurse, who was sitting in the 
room, but hidden from me by a large carved and corniced oak 
wardrobe, spuing up and told me that she would go and fetch 
my motheu 

“ Motlier,” I said, when she entered the looin, “ you've 
been ? ” 

“ Yes," said she, taking a seat by my bedside, and motioning 
the nurse to leave us. 

“ And you were in time, mother t" 

“ More than in time," said she. “ There was nothing to do. 
i 1 have realisrd, however, ihat your evJraoidinary and horrible 
story was tine. It w.u not a fever dn .un. Tin tomb has lieen 
desecrakd.” 

“ But, HKitlier, you went as you promised to the sands in 
(‘huich Cove, and you waited toi the tbb ol the tide?” 

“ 1 did.” 

“Ami you found—*—" 

“ Nothing ; no coipsc exposed.” 

“ A ml you went again the next day ? ” 

“ I did.” 

Ami you found — — 

“ Nothing.” 

"But how many tliy.s have passed, mother? How many 
day s have 1 been lying here ? ” 

" Sc vcMl.*’ , 

" And no sign of—of the body was to he seen ?” 

" None 'Fhe wretch must have been buned for ever be¬ 
neath the great mass ol the fallen cliff. 1 went no more.” 

“ Oh, mother, you should have gone ewery <lay. Think of 
the frightful risk, mother. On the sery day after you ceased 
youf visits the body might have bei‘n turned up by the Ude, 
ami she might have gone and seen it,” 

Th<‘ pi* tme was too terrible. I fell back exhausted, I 
luvived, however, in a somewhat calmer mood. When my 
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mother came into the room again, I returned at once to the 
subject, I reproached her bitterly for not ha\ing gone every 
day. She listened to my reproaches in entire raininess. 

“It was idle to ketp repeating these tisits ever)* day,” siiid 
she, ”and I con^der that I have fully performed my part of 
the compact. I c\pert you to fulfil yours.” 

I remained silent, prepaung for a deadly struggle with the 
only being on e-aith I had ever really f« .ire(l. 

"I have fully kept my word, Henry," Siiid sh<*, “and have 
done for you more than my duty to your fathers menioiy 
warranted me in doim?.” 

“But, mother, you did m«t do ail that you promised do ; 
you did not pmvent all riak of Winifred’.s fuKling it. She may 
find it even yet.” 

“That is not likely now. 1 Imve performed my j>au of the 
Comfiact, and T cv]>«-rt you to jierform yours.” 

“ Vou did not use .ill means to save my Wmih*<*d from worse 
than death from madness j j<>u did not use .i)l means to save 
me from d)ing of selfmuuh'r nr of a hrokisi heart; and 
the romp Id Is broktn. U'hether or not I could have 
kept my faith with you by breaking troth with hcr,ii K you who 
have set me free. Mother,” I said, fiercely, “ in such a eomp.'u t 
it roust be the letter of ih<' bond.” 

“Mean subterfuge, unworthy of your desreiit," said my 
mother (juit ily, hut with one of those look.s of h<*rs that us(‘d to 
frighten me onev. 

“ No, no, mother; you have not krpt the lettir of the boml, 
and I am free. Vou did take the fullest and best mean> 
to save Winifred. Your compart was to save lur from the risk 
I told you of. And, mother, mother, H'^ten to me! ” I crieil, 
in a state of enuy exntcment now: “ in the darkest monit nt 
of my life, when I was prostrate .ind htdplesv, youWa* pitilf 
as Pride. Listen, mother: Wiuifr» d Wynne sAa// be min<*. 
Kot all the Aylwins ifiat have • ver t ai-n of wheat and fattened 
tile worms shall prevent that. .She slrall l>< mine. I say, she 
shall bo mine! ” 

** The daughter of the man who descerated my husband’s 

tomb!” 

** And my father's! That man's d tughtex shall he my w ij<,' 

I saitl, sitting up in bed and looking into those e>es, btiglit and 
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proud, which !iad been wont to make all other eyes blink and 
quail. 

“Cursed by your father, and cursed by God-" 

“ That curse—for what it may be worth—I take upon my 
own head; the curse shall be mine. Even if I believed the 
threat about the * desolate places,* 1 would be there; if bare¬ 
footed she had to be;; from door to door, rest assured, mother, 
that an Aylwin would hold the wallet—would leave the whole 
Aylwin brood, their rank, their money, and their stupid, vulgar 
British pride, to walk beside the beggar.” 

The look on my mother’s face would have terrified mo.st 
people. It would have terrified me once, but in the frenzy into 
which I had then passed, nothing would have made me quail. 

“Your services, mother, are no longer needed,” I said. 
“Wynne’s coqwe might have been washed up by the tide, and 
your compact was to be there to see; but now, most likely, k 
' is liidden, not under the loose fragments as I had feared, but 
under the great mass of earth,—hidden for ever.” 

“But you fot^'ct,” said my mother, “that the amulet has to 
be recovered.” 

“ Molhei,” I said, in the state of wild suspiciousnes.s con¬ 
cerning her and her motives into which I had now passed, “ I 
know what your words imply,—that Winifred is not yet out of 
danger; the evidence of the curse and the crime can be dug 
up.” 

“ I have no wish to Itarm the girl, Henry. You mistake me." 

“Then, mother, we must mistake each other in this 
matter,” I said. “ You have alluded to the word of an Aylwin. 
With me. as with the best of us, the word of an Aylwin is* an‘ 
oath. Wynne’s coq)se is now hidden *, the cross is now 
hidden ; I give you the word of an Aylwin that the man who 
tligs up that coqise I will kill. 1 will not consider that bo is 
an irresponsible agent of yours; I will kill him, and his blood 
shall be upon the head of her who sends him, knowing, to his 
death.” 

“ And be hanged," said my mother. 

“ Perhai^. But after her father's crime has been exposed, 
the first thing for me is—to kill!" 

“ Why, boy, there’s murder in your eyes 1 ” said my mother, 
taken otf her guard. 
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^ Oh, mother, muthen can you not see that no wolf with a 
stolen lamb in its mouth was avar moic pitilessly shot down 1:^ 
the owner of that lamb than any hit cling wolf of yours would 
be shot down by me?** 

** Boy, art you quite demented?” 

“ Listen, mother. To prevent Winifred ft om know-ine that 
her father had stolen that amulet, and so biought down upon 
her the curse, I would have drowned her wnh myself in the 
tide. We sat waiting for the tide to tlrown us, when tlie setth** 
ment c«uiie at the last monuiU arnl buried it away fioni her, Ls 
it likely that I should hesitate to kill a clodhopiKr, or a s< oie, 
if only to take my vengeance on you and h'ate? The homi¬ 
cide now will be your*).” 

She left, giving me a glance of defiance; but before oui eyi ^ 
endeil tliat conflict, 1 saw which of us had conqueicd. 

**llate is strong,” I murmured, as 1 sank down on my 
pillow, “and destiny is stiung; but ob, Winnie, Winnie • 
stronger than bate, and stronger than destiny and tk.ilh, is 
love. Sill- knows Winnie, that the life of the man who should 
dig «p that rorp.so would not be worth an hour’s purchase; 
she knows, Winnie, that in the couit of const ieiue she alone is 
answerable now for what may befall; and you aie .safe ! But 
poor molhet t My poor dear mother, whom tince T loved 
so dearly, was it indeed you 1 snuggled with just now? 
Mother, mother, was it >ou?” 

This interview retarded iny reftivery, and I had a serious 
relipsts 

The fever was a severe one. The symptoms wete aggiavated 
by these most painful and trying intoivicwH with my mother, 
and by my increasing anxiety abuut the fate of Winilttsl. Vet 
my vigorous constitution began to show signs of concpicriug. 
Of Winifred I coultl learn nothing, save what could l>e gUam-d 
kom the servants in attendance, who seem* d mcrtdy to have 
heard that Tom Wynne was missing, that he had probably 
fallen drunk over the cliff and been wa«<he<i out to sea, and tiui 
his daughter was seeking him everywhere. As the diys p i''M <1 
hy, however, and no hint reached me tliat the corpse had liecn 
found on the sands, 1 concluded that, when the larger mass 
hnally settled on the night of the landslip, the corpse had Ulu n 
imm^iately, beneath it, and was buried under the mam mass. 
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Yet, ftom what I had seen of the corpse’s positi<rti, in the 
rapid view I hud of it, perched on the upright mass of sward, I 
did not understand how this could be. 

And so anxiety after anxiety delayed my progress. Still, on 
the whole, 1 felt that the body would not now be dislodged by 
the tides, and that Winiftcd would at least he spared a misery 
compared with which oven her uncertainty about her fathei^s 
fate wpuld be bearable. But how I longed to be up and 
with her! 

Dr. Mivart, who attended me, a young medical n»an of much 
ability who had finished his medical education in Paris, and 
had lately settled at Haxton, Giine every day with great 
punctuality. 

One day, however, he arrived three hours behind his usual 
time, and seemed to think that some explanation was 
necessary. 

“I must apolugise,” sahl he, “foi my unpuncluality to-tlay, 
but the fact is that, at the very moin<*nt of stalling, 1 was 
deliyed by one of the nio»t interesting - one of the most extra* 
ordinary tMvSfS tlial ever < ame w'iihin my e\poiienri‘, even at the 
Salpotriere Hospital, where we were familiar with the most 
marvellous cases of hysteria - a seizure brought on by terror 
in which the subject’s countenance mimics the appearance of 
the terrible object that has caused il. A truly wonderful case! 
I have just written to Marini abtmt it.” 

He seemed so much interested in his case, that he aroused a 
certain interest in me, though at that time the word “hysteria” 
conveyed an impression to me of a very uncertain and misty 
kind. 

“ Where did it occur ? ” I asked. 

"Here, in your own town,” said Mi\art. “A most extra- 
uidin.uy case. My leport will delight Marini, our great 
authority, as you no doubt are awwre, on catalepsy and cata¬ 
leptic ecstasy.” 

** Strange that I have licard notlung uf it t ” I said. 

,*‘Oh!” replied Mivart, “it occurred only this morning. 
Some fishermen passing below tlic old church were attracted* 
first by a shtiek of a peculiarly frightful and unearthly kind, and 
then by some unusual appearance on the sands, at the spot 
where the last landslip took place.” 
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My putses stopped in a momenti and I dung to the back of 
my chair. 

“What—did—the fishermen see?*’ I gasi>cd. 

^*The men landed,” continued Mivart,—lou nmeh interested 
in the cs^sc to obsetve iny emotion,—”and Ihojc they fi^und a 
dead body— the body of the missing organist here, who had 
apparently fallen wuh the landslip. The f.a.o hotubly 
distorted by terror, the skull shattered, and around the net k 
was slung a valuable cross made of precious stones. Ihit l!u* 
most interesting feature of the case is this, that in fiont ol Uu 
body, in a fit of a remarkable kind, squatted his d.iuehtci < 
you may have seen her, an exceedingly [»rctty girl lately come 
from Wales or soniew here—and on her fare was reflect ed and 
mimicked, in the most astonishing way, the horrible exjucssuin 
<m the face of the corpse, while the fingers of her light hand 
were so closely linked around the cross——” 

I felt that from my mouth there issued a voice not mine— 
a long smothered .shriek like that which had seemed to issue 
from my mouth on that awful night when, looking out ot tlu; 
window, I had heard tlu- m*»se of the landslip, 'fhen 1 felt 
myself whispering "Ihc Cuiac 1 ” 'I’hen 1 knew no more. 


xin 

1 HAD another d.angirous relipse, and was dcHiions for two 
days, I think. When 1 taiiH* to myself, the first wgids I 
uttered to Mivart, whom I lound with me, were inquiries about 
Winifred. Vic was loth ut first to revive the subject, though 
he supposed that the cffi'ct of his narrative Upon me had 
afisen partly from my wiakneso .ind partly from wli^t lie called 
his **sensational way” of telling the story. (My mother had 
loen very careful to drop no hint of the true 'itutc of the cas(*.) 
At last, however, Mi\art told me all he knew about Winifred, 
while 1 hid my face in my pillow and hstf^ned. 

**In the seizures (whicli are recurrent) the girl,” he said, 
** mimics the expression of terror on her father’s face. Hetwi' n 
the paroxysms she lapses into a strange kind of derm^ntia. 
It ta as ^ough her own mind bad fi<xl and the body had 
beat entered by the soul of a child. She will then sin^ 
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snatches of songs» sometimes in Welsh and sometlines in 
IDnglisli, but with the strange, weird intonation of a person in 
a dream. I have known something like this to take place 
before, but it has been in seizures of an epileptic kind, very 
unlike this case in their general characteristics. The mental 
processes seem to have been completely arrested by the sholbk, 
as the wheels of a watch or a musical box arc stopped if it 
falls.” 

I lo could tell me nothing about her, he said, nor what had 
beconu* of her since she h«ul left his hands. 

“ The parish olhct r is taking his holiday,” he added. ** I 
mean to iiKiuire about her. I wisli 1 could take her to Paris 
to the SalpGtiiln, where Marini in treating sueh rases by 
tiansmitting thiough magnetism the patient's seizure to a 
healthy subject.” 

“Will she recover?” 

“ Without the Salpetriere treatment ? ” 

“Will she nsovci?” I askfd, maddened beyoiul endur¬ 
ance l>y all tins cold l)lood(i‘<i profession il eiithusi ism about a 
rase wlucli was simply a case of life and death to ^Vinnie 
anil me. 

“ She may, unless the seizures become too frequent for the 
strength of the constitution. In that event, of course, she 
would succumb. She is entirely harmless, let me tell you.** 

He told me that she w<ts at the cottage, whete some good 
soul was seeing after her. 

“ ril get up,” I said, trying to rise. 

“ Get up! ” Saul the doctor, astonislied; “ why do you want 
to get up ? You arc not strong emough to sit in a chair yet” 
Phis was, alas ! but too true, and my great object now was 
to com eal my weakness; for I determined to get out as sotm 
as my U'gs could cairy me, though 1 should drop down dca4‘ 
on the load. ^ 

I gathered from the doctor and the servants that the sacrilege 
had now become publicly known, and had caused much 
citerqpitt. Wynne had evidently been slightly intoxicated 
when he committed it, and had taken no care to conceal the 
proofs that the grave had been tampered with. At the inquest 
the amulet had beim identified and claimed by my mother* 

It was some days before I got ou^ and then 1 went at onoe 
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to the cottage. It was a lovely evening a$ I walked down 
Wilderness Road. It was not till I reached the little garden* 
gate that 1 began fully to fcrl how weak my illness had kit me. 
The gate was half ui»en, and I looked over into the gardt n, 
which was already forlorn and deserted. S«^me instinct loKl 
me she was not there. The htllc flawcr*beds h)ok»‘d shaggy, 
g^s-grown, and uncared for. In the centre, among the 
geraniums, phlox*beds, and Fren<'h marigolds, sat a dirty white 
ben, ducking and calling a brood of dirty'Wlwte chicken^i. 
The bovbordcTtHl g».i\t.l]cd path**, which Wynne, in spite of 
his drunkenness, usoil to keep always so neat, were coveicd 
with Ityives, shakt n by the wind from the trees surrounding the 
garden. One u( the dark i»;n*tn shutters was unfastened, anti 
stood out at right-angU's from the wall—a token of deseition. 
On the diamond panes of the up{H‘r windows, tound which the 
long tendrils of grape vines were drooping, the gorgeous sunset 
was refit cted, making the glass gleam as though a Imndted 
little fires were playing behind it. When I reached the door, 
the psiint of hu h seemi d far more crat ked with lh<* sun llun 
it had looked a &rw wteks befoie, I found <m knwkmg th.it 
the cottage was empty, I did not linger, but went at once into 
the town to impure about Ih'T. 

In place of giving im the information I wa^ panting for, tin 
whole town came cackling roiiml me with comments on the 
organist and the saciil<-g<*. I turned into tin* “ Inslimg 
Smack ” inn, a likely pl.n i to get what news was to be had, 
and found the asthmatical old landlord haranguing some 
ftshennen who were drinking their ale on a settle. 

**It’^s my b’lief," said the old man, “that Tom was aitcr 
somethink else besidc*s that air jewelled cross. I'm eighty-five* 
year old tome next OuUingham fair, and I regleck Os well as 
Ifit wor yisterdy when resurrcctionin’ o* carjwtscs wur car tied 
0SX in the old churchyard jes' like one o’clock, and the carpusis 
sttot up to kunnon regTar, and it’s my 'pinion as that wur part 
o* Tom's game, dang 'im; and if I'd a 'arl wy way arter the* 
eiiosmer's quest, he’d never a* bin buried in the verydmrrhyaul 
os he went and blast-phcmecL" 

^ Where would you 'a buried *im, then, Muster laintofir? ‘ 
wslkedl a fisher-bc^ in a blue worsteil jc rkin. 

** Buried 'im^ why, at the ctoss-ruds, with a hedge-stake 
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throng]) hh gntn, to he sure. If there’s a penny agin' 'im on 
that air slate ” (pointing to a slate hung up on the door) “ there 
must be ten shilling, dang *im.” 

“You blear-eyed, ignorant old donkey,” I cried, coming 
suddenly upon him, “w'hat do you suppo^'c he could have 
done with a dead body in these days? Ilerc’s your wretched 
ten shillings,—for which you’d sell all the corpses in Raxton 
churchyard.” 

And I gave him half-a-sovereign, feeling, somehow, that I 
was doing honour to Winifred. 

“'riunkee for the money, Mister Hal, anyhow," said the 
old creailire. “ You was alius a liberal ’un, you was. Rut as 
to what Tom could 'a dun with the carpus, I’m alius hecr'd 
that you may d(’w anythink with anythink, if you on'y send it 
carriage-paid to Lunnon.” 

1 left the house in anger and disgust. No tidings could I 
get of Winificd in Raston or Graylingh.'im, 

Ry this time 1 was thoroughly worn out, and ohliced to go 
home. My anxiety had become nearly insupporl.ible. All 
night I walked up and down my bedroom, like a c.iged animal, 
cm sing SuperstUion, cursing Convention, and all the other 
follies that had combined to destroy her. It was not till the 
next day that the tiue state of the case was made known to mo 
in the following manner; At the end of Iht* town Hv«'d the 
widow of Shiles, the tailor. Winifred and 1 had often, in our 
childish days, stood and watched old Shales, sitting cross-legged 
on a board in the window, at his work, when Winifred would 
wliisp^r to me, " flow nice it must be to Iw a tailor! ” 

As I passed this shop I now saw that on the same board was 
sitting a person in whom Winifred had taken a still stronger 
Inteiest This was a diminutive imitation of the deceased, in 
the persort of his hump backed son, a little man of about 
twenty-four, who might, as far as appearance went, have been 
any ago from twxmty to eighty, with a pale anxious face like 
his riothci’s. He was stitching at a coat with, apparently, 
the same pair of scissors by his side that used to delict 
us two children. Standing by the side of the board, and 
looking on with a skilled intelligence shining from her pale 
eyes, was Mrs. Shales, with an infant in her arms—a wasted 
little grandchild wrapt in a plaid shawl, apparently smcddi^ a 
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chibouque, but in n*aHty sucking vigorously at the mouthpiece 
of a baby’s bottle, which it was clasping deftly with its pink 
little hngei^. 

Mrs. Shales beckoned me mysteriously into her shop, and 
then into the little parlour behind it, where she nsi'd to sit and 
watch the customers through the green niui^lin blind of th(* 
glass door, like a spider in its web. Young Shales, who left 
his board, followed us, and they then gave me some news 
that at once decided my course of action. They told me that 
one morning, after her frightful shock, Winifred had cm 
countered Shales, who was taking a holiday, and employimt »t 
in catching young crabs among the stones. Winifred, who had 
a great liking for the humpbacked tailor, had com*' up to him 
and talked in a dazed way. Shales, pitying her condition, had 
induced her to go home with him; ami then it had occurred 
to him to go and inquire at the Hall what suggestion could l)c ^ 
made concerning her at a Ivmse where her father had been so 
well known. He could not .si^e me ; I was ill in bed. He saw 
my mother, who at f>nrf mggested that Winifred should bo 
taken to Wales, to an aunt with whom, according to Wynne, she 
had hem living. (No one but mysqlf knew anything of 
Wynne’s affairs, and my ni<»thor, though she ha<l heanl of the 
aunt, had not, as I then believed, beard of her death.) She 
proposed that Shales himself should contrive to take Winifred 
to Wales. "She had nasons," she said, “for wishing that 
Winifred should not be handed over to the local p.iiishoflker.” 
She offered to pay Shales libcially for going. /, however, was 
to know nothing of this. Her objfft, of course, was to get 
Winifred out of my way. The aunt’s address was furnished by 
a Mr. I..acon of DuUingham, an old frif‘nd of Wynne’s, who 
also, it seems, was ignorant of the aimt’& death. ,This aunt, a 
sister of Winifred’s mother, named Davies, the widow of a sea 
captain who had once known b^-dter days, resided in an old 
cottage between llettws y Coed and f'apel Curig. Shales had 
found no difhcuJty in persuading Winilrcd to go with him, for 
lihe had now sunk into a condition of dazed stupor, and w.is 
very docile. 

llSiey started on their long journey across England by rail, 
and everything vrent well till they got into Wales, when Wini- 
tEred’s stupor seemed to be broken into by Uie familiar scenery ; ^ 
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her wits became alive again. Then an idea seemed to seize 
her that she was pursued by me, as the messenger Iw'aring my 
<lead father’s curse. The apjiearance of any young man 
bcaung the remotest rcsemblanec to me fiightened her. At 
last, l>efore they n‘ached Bettws y she had escaped, and 
was lost among the woods Shalt s had made evtry effort to 
find her, but without avail, and was compelled at last, by the 
demands of his business, to give up the quest. He had 
returned on the previous evening, and my mother lud enjomed 
him not to tell me uhat had been done, though she scorned 
much distressed at luaring that Winnie was lost, and was about 
to send others into Wales in oitler to find her, if possible. 
Shales, however, liad dettnmned to tell me, as the matter, he 
said, lay upon his conscience. 

On getting this news X went straight home, ordered a port- 
‘manteauto be packed, and placed in it all my ready cash, 
Utfore btaiting 1 sat down to write a letter to my uncle. On 
healing of my movunents, my mother came to me in great 
agitation In hei ejes tlitie was that haggaid expression which 
I thought I understood Alicady she had In gun to feel that 
she and she alon<‘ was responsible for whatsoever c.alamilics 
might f.dl upon the helphss deserted girl she ha<l sent away. 
Already she had begun to feel the iJaiigs of th.it remorse which 
afiiM wants stung hersoeiuelly that not all Winnie's woes, nor ail 
name, were so <hic as hers. Theie are some natures that feel 
themselves responsible for all the unforeseen, as well as K>r all 
the foreseen, consequences of then arts My mothci was one 
of tlKse. I rose as she entered, offered her a seat, and then 
sal down again. 

She imiuired whither T was going. 

«To North Wales” I **aid 

She stood aghast. But she now understood that giief had 
madt' me a man. 

**Vou are going,” said she, “after the daughter of the 
scoumlrel who desecrated your father’s tomb ? " 

“ I am going after the young lady whom I intend to 
mairy.” 

“ Wynne’s daughter marry my only son! Never! ” 

I<f»f<>ceedctl with my letter. 

“ I will write to )Our uncle Aylwin at once. X will tel! him 
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you are going to marr) that miscreant’s daughter, and he wiU 
disinherit you.” 

** In that ca^e, mother,” I said, rising frotn the lahh, “ 1 
need not trouble my.self to finish my lettci ; for I v\tuing 
to him, telling hun the same thing. Still, jv ilnps I had bt tier 
send mine too," I continued. “ I should like at le.ist to rem.iin 
on friendly terms i»»ith him, he is so good to me ”; an«l 1 
resumed my suit at the wriiing'-table. 

“Henr)'," .s.iid my mother, after a .«t‘<’ond or ii>o, “1 think 
you had better mi wute to your uncle: it mieht only make 
mattr‘rs woise. You had InHlor luive it to me.” 

“'I'h.ink joii, mother, the letter is finished,” I Kj'lied as 1 
sealed it uj>, “ ami will be «w nl. GoiKl-bye, dear,” 1 .said, taking 
her hand and kLsing it ” You knew not what you dal, and I 
know you did it for the Iw^st.” 

‘’Wh(’n do you it turn, Henry ? ” askiKl she, in a coiiqueied 
and ‘■ad tone, that caused me many a p.ing to reniemixr after¬ 
wards. 

“ 'J'liat In allog* thi'r unct tiain,” I answered. I go to follow 
Winifred. If I fin<l her alive I shall ui.irry her, if slu will 
marry me, unk'ss pt rinanent insanity prove .i barner. It she 
is dead”—(I lestiainotl mys<*lf from saying aloud wliat 1 said i<> 
m>self)—“I *>h.dl *ull folhm hci.” 

“The daughter of the se<iuudrel 1” she muimuu d, hci lips 
grey with suppressed passum. 

“Mother,” 1 said, “ I< t us not jwrt in angi-r. The .sword of 
Fate is between us. Wh*n 1 w.is at school 1 made a certain 
vow. The vow was that I would woo and win hut one wmnan 
upon earth -the daughlrr of the nun who has since violat<*d 
my father’.s tomb. I have lattly nude a s« cond vow, that, until 
she is found, I shall devote my life to the qutftt of W uiificd 
Wyiuitt. K you think lliat 1 am likely to lit* dett^ned by feus 
of being disinht'rited by >our family, opi n and road my letter to 
my uncle. I have there told biui whom I intend to marry." 

“ Mild, mad boy 1 ” said my mother. “Society will— - ” 

“You have once or twice lieforo mentioned soiJety, mother. 
If I find, Winifred Wynne, T shall assuredly marry her, unless 
prevented by the one obstacle I luve mentioned. If I marry 
lier I shall, if it so please me and her, lake her into society.” 

* “ Into sociuly ! ” she replied, with ineffable scorn. 
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“ And I shall say to society, * Here is my wife.** 

“ And when society asks who is your wife ? ” 

“ I shall reply, * She is the daughter of the drunken organist 
who desecrated my father’s tomb, though that concerns you 
not;—her own si>cciality, as you see, is that she is the flower 
of all girlhood.’ ” 

“And when society rejects this earthly paragon?** 

“Then I shall reject society.” 

“ Reject society, boy ! ” said my mother. “ Why, Cyril Aylwin 
himself, the bohemian p unter who has done his best to cheapen 
and vulgarise our namci, is not a moie reckles.s, lawless leveller 
than you. And, gooil heavens! to him, and peihaps after¬ 
wards to you, will come—the coronet” 

And she left the rooiuu 



Ill 

Winifred’s Dukkcripen 

I 

I NFFn not my journey to North VValt-s. On 

reachjn}' Hettwj* y I turned into the hotel theic— “ ‘llie 
Xoyal Ouk ’’—famished i for, as fast as trains could e.iiry me, 1 
had travelled right across England, leavinc; rest and meals to 
chance. I found the hotel ftill of English |>ainters, whom the 
fine summer had attracted thither as usual. I'he landlord got 
me a lied in the village. A six-o'clock /afife (TMte was going 
on when I arrived, and I joined it. Save myself, the guests 
were, I think, landscape painters to a man. They had Iven 
sketching in the neiglihourhood. I thought 1 had never met 
so genial and good-natured a set of men, and 1 have since 
often wondered what they thought of me, who met such 
courteous and friendly adviuues as they made towards me in u 
temper that must have seemed to them morose or churlish and 
stupid. Before the dinner was over another tourist entered— 
a frcsh-complexioned young Englishman in .spectacles, who, 
sitting next to me, did at length, by force of sheer good 
humour, contrive to get into a desultory kind of conversation 
with me, and, as far as I remember, he talked wdl. He was 
not an artist, I found, but an amateur geologist and .antiquary. 
His hobby was not like that fatal antiquarianism of my father's, 
which had worked so much mischief, hut the harmless qu<^st of 
flint implements. His talk .ibr>ut his collection of flints, 
however, sent my mind off to f'Jinly Point and the never-to be* 
foi|;otten flint-built walls of Raxton church. After dinner, 
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coffee, liquors and tol&cco being introduced into the dining- 
room, I got up, intending to roam about outside the hotel till 
I>c'dtiino; but the rain, 1 found, was fulling in torrents. I was 
compels'd to return to my friend of the “flints,” At that 
moment one of the artists plunged into a comic song, and by 
the ecstatic look of the company I knew that a puigatorial 
time was before me, I resigned myself to my fate. .Song 
followed song, until at last even my friend of the flints stiuck 
up the ballad of Little JUikty whose lugubrious refrain seemed 
to “ set the table in a roar ”; but to nm it will always be 
.•issoeiat<*d with sickening heart-aehe. 

As soon as the rain cease<l I left the hotel and went to the 
room in the little town the landlord had engaged for me. 
There, with the roar in my ears of the mountain streams 
(swollen by the i.iins), I went to bed aitd, strange to say, slept. 

inoniing I rose eatly, breakfasted at “ 7'he Koyal Oak ” 
as soon as 1 could get aHtndod to, and proceeded in the 
<Ureotion in which, according to what I hiid g.uhered from 
vailous sounvs, Mrs Davies had lived, ‘‘rhis led mo through a 
valley .and by the sid(‘ of a stieam, whose cascades I succeeded, 
after many efforts, in crossing. Aftei a while, howevei, I found 
ih.U 1 had taken a wiong trai'k, and was soon walking in the 
contrary clinTtion. I will not d<'scnl>e that long dreary walk 
in a dienching rain, with nothing but the base of the mountain 
visible, all else being lo.st in clouds and inist 

Alier blundeiing through marshy and boggy hillocks for 
miles, I found myself at last in the locality indicated to me. 
Arriving at a nxidsidc public-house, I entered it, and on in¬ 
quiry w.as ve\od to find that I had again l)cen misdirected. 1 
slc[)t there, and in the morning started again on luy (juest. 
I was j«>w a long way off my destination, but had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing th.at 1 was on the right road at last. 
In the afternoon I reached another wayside itm, very similar 
to that in which I had slept. I walked up at once to the 
landlord (a fat little Englishman who looked like a Welshman, 
with black, eyes at\d a head of hair like a black door-mat), and 
asked liirn if he had known Mrs. Davies. He said he had, but 
seemed anxious to assure me that he was a Chester man and 
** not n Taffy.” She had dicd„ he told me, not long since. 
iJut ho lud known more of her niece, Winifred Wynne (or, as 
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most peopte called her, WinifriHl Davies); for, said he, ” she 
was a queer kind of outdoor creature tlut everybody knew,— 
as fond of the rain and mist as sensible iulk ore fond of sun* 
shine.” 

** WHierc did she live ? ” I inquired. 

“ You must have passed the very door,” said the man. And 
then he indicated a pretty little cottage by the ratd.«iide wl\ich 
I had passed, not far from the lake. Mrs. Davies (he told me) 
had lived there with her niece till the aunt died. 

** Then you knew Winifred Wynne ? ” I said. There was to 
nic a romantic kind of interest about a man who lud sieu 
Winifred in Wales. 

" Knew her well,” saul he. ** She was a t'.irnarvon gal— 
treinenju.s fond o’ the sea—and a rare pretty gal she was.” 

Pretty g.d she it, you might ha* said, Mr. Blyth,” n. 
woman’s voice extlaimcd from the stUlu beneath the wiiuh^w. 
“.Slic’s about in thcs<‘ juris at this very tnoim nt, though Jmi 
Burton there says it’s her ghose. But do ghoses eat and 
drink ? that’s what / want to know. Besidt's, if anybody's like 
to know the difference iKtwcen Winnie Wynne and \N’jnnie 
Wynne’s ghose, I should say iPs most likely me.” 

I turned round. A Gypsy girl, dressed in fine Gyp.sy cos¬ 
tume, very dark but very handsome, was sitting on a settle 
drinking Oom a jKjt of ale, .md nursing an insiruuient of the 
violin kiml, which she wa.s fondling a.s though it were a baby. 
She was <iuite young, not above eighteen years of age, 
slender, graceful- ninark.ibly so, even for a f«ypsy girl. Her 
hair, which was not so much coal-black as biuc-!iia<'k, was 
plaited in the old-fashioned (»ypsy way, in little plaiti that 
looked almost as close a.s fikiilcd straw, and as it was of an 
unusually soft and fine t**\tme for a Gypsy, die pints gave it 
a lustre quite unlike that which unguenw can give. As she 
sax I’lcre, one leg thrown over the other, displaying a foot 
which, even in the heavy nailed iKxit.s, would liave put to 
shame the finest foot of the finest English lady I have* eve r 
seen, I could discern tiiat she was powerful and tali; her 
bosom, gently rising and falling i>oneath the layer*} ot srarln 
and yellow and blue handkerchiefs, which filled up ihe spiu e 
the loose-fitting gown of bright merino left oiien, was of a 
breadth fuBy worthy of her height A silk handkerchief of 
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deep blood-red colour was bound round her head, not in the 
modern Gypsy fashion, but more like an Oriental turban. 
From each ear was suspended a massive ring of red gold. 
Round her beautiful, towering, tanned neck was a thrice- 
twisted necklace of half sovereigns and amber and red coral 
She looked me full in the face. Then came a something in 
the girl's eyes the like of width I had seen in no other Gypsy's 
ey(‘s, though I had known well the Gypsies who uj>ed to camp 
near Kington Manor, not far from Raxton, for my kinsman 
Percy Aylwin, the poet, had lately fallen in love with Winnie’s 
early friend, Rhona Boswell It was not exactly an “uncanny " 
expre.ssion, yet it suggested a world quite other than this. It 
was an expression such as one might expect to see in a 
“ budding spae wife,” or in a Koraan Sibyl And whose ex¬ 
pression was it that it now lemindod me of? But the 
rynuik.ible thing was that this expression was intermittent; it 
came and went like the shadows the fleeting clouds cas»t along 
the sunlit gi.iss, 'I'hen it was followed by a look of steady 
selfrclianct and daiing. This last variation of expression was 
wh.it now^ suddenly came into her eyes as she said^ scrutiiu»ing 
me from head to loot: 

** Roia, you make a good git-up for a Romany dial Can you 
rokkia Romanes? No, I '.ec you can't, I should ha' took you 
for t!ie right sort I should ha’ begun the Romany rokkerpen 
w ith you, only yvai ain’t got the Romany gliine in your eyes. 
Il’.s a pity he ain l got the Romany glinie, ain’t it, Jim ? ” 

She turned to a young Gypsy fellow w*ho was sitting at the 
other end of the settle, drinking also from a pot ot ale, and 
smoking a cutty piiie. 

“ I)on’t ax me about no muniply Oorgio’s eyes,” multorcd the 
man, striking the leatlur legging of his light leg with a silvcr- 
huidtd whip he cankd. “You're alius a takin’ intrust in the 
tlorgios, and let you're alius a-makin’ bdicv’e as you hate *em.” 

“You say Winifred Wynne is back again?" I cried in an 
eager \ou e. 

“ That's jist what I did say, and I ain’t deaf, my rei. How 
she managed to get back here puzzles me, poor thing, for she’s 
jist for all the world like Rhona's daddy’s daddy, Opi Bozzell, 
what huiiod his wits in his dead wife’s coSin. She’s even 
skeored at 
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“Why, you don't mean to say Winnie's back!” cried the 
landlord. “To think that I shouldn't have heard about Winnie 
Wynne bein' back. When did you see her, Sinli?” 

“ I see her fust ever so many nights ago. 1 was cornin’ down 
ihfe road, when what do I see but a gal a kicking at the door 
of Mrs. Davies's enip’y house, and a-sohbin’ slic was jist fu to 
break her heart, and 1 sez to myself, as I looked at her—‘Now, 
if it was possible for that 'ere gal to bo Wind red Wyniu*, she'd 
be Winifred Wynne, but as it at n't possible lor her to be 
Winifred Wynne, it iim*t W'mified Wynne, and any nnnnply 
Gorgie^ as ain't Winifscd W'yime may kick and s<»b for a 
blue moon for all me.' ” 

“Hut it was Winnie Wynne, I s'pose?" said the landloid, in 
a slate now of great curiosity. 

“ It was Winnie Wynne,” replied the <*yps>\ handing het 
cotn^janion her einply be<M pot, and {lointing to tiie landloid 
a sign that the inan w.is to jwss it on to him to be u tilled. 
“Up I goes to h< r, and I says, ‘ Wliy, sister, who’s bin 
a-meddhn’ widi you ? I'll u ar the windpipe out o’ anybody wot's 
bin a nieddlin' with you.” 

Wiien the gitl useti the word “sister” a light broke in upon 
me. 

"Aie you Sinfi Tamdl?” I cried. 

“That's jist niy name, my rei^, but as 1 said afore, I ain’t 
deaf. Jist let Jim pass my beer armss and don’t intenrup’ me, 
please.” 

“Don't rile her, sii,” whispered the Uncllord to me; “she's 
got the real witch's eye, and can do you a mis< htef in a twiiik, 
if slie likes. She’s a good sort, iliough, for all that.” 

“What are you two a-whispTin'about nic?” stud the girl 
in a menacing tone that seem» d to ai.nni th<- landlord. 

** 1 was only lellin' the gentleman not to rile you, l^ecauw you 
was a Cightin' woman, said the man. 

The Gypsy looked ap{>e3.scd and even gratified at tlu kind 
lord’s expknadon. 

“But what did Winnie Wynne do then, Sinfi?” asked the 
landlord. 

“She turns round sharp,” said the Gypsy; “she looks at me 
Gevgio, a taan wku is iiot a Gor,fK, a woman who u nut a 
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as skcared as the eyes of a hotchiwitchi ^ as knot’s he^s a^beiti' 
uncurled for the knife, * Father 1^ she cries, and away she 
bolts like a greyhound; and 1 know’d at onst as she wur under 
a cuss. Now, you see, Mr. Blyth, that upset me, that did, for' 
Winnie Wynne was tlie only one on ’em, Gorgio or Gotgie, ever 
I liked. No offence, Mr. Blyth, it isn't your fault you wa.s bom 
one; but,” continued the gill, holding up the foaming tankard 
and admiring the froth as it dropped from the rim upon her 
slender brown hand on its way to the floor, “ Winnie Wynne 
was the only one on ’em, Gorgio or Gorgie, c\er I liked, 
and that upset me, that did, to sec that 'ere he*autiful emtur 
a-grinnin* and jabbeiin’ under a cuss. 1'hc Romanif.s is gitiin* 
too fond by half o' th<* Gorgio.s, and will soon be jist like niura- 
ply Gorgios tla'inselves, speckable and silly; but Gorgio or 
< lorgie, she was the only one on ’em ever 1 liked, was Winnie 
^ Wynne; and when she turned lound on me like that^ wuh them 
kind eyes o' hem (such kind eyes / never seed afore) lookin' 
liki' that at me (and I kiuvw’d she was under a cuss) -1 tell 
you,” she saitl, still addressing the beer, “that it’s made me fret 
ever sijiee- that’s what it’s done !” 

About the truth of this last statement there could be no 
doubt, for her face was twitching \iolontly in her efforts to 
keep down her emotion. 

“ And did you follow her ? ” said the landlord. < 

“ N<.>t I ; what was the gSod ? ” 

“ But what did you do, Sinfi ? ” 

“AVh.it did I do? Well, don’t you mind me cornin’ here 
one night and buyiu’ a couple of blankets off you, and some 
breuil and nu*at and things ? ” 

** In course I do, Sinfi, and you said you wanted Uicm for 
the vans.” 

'I'he Gypsy smiled and said, “I knowed she was bound 
to come iiack, so I pulls up the window and in I gels, and 
then oiKiis the door and olf 1 com^ to you, as bein’ the 
neaiest neighbour, for the blankets and things, and I puts 
'cm in the house, and I leaves the door uniSatched, and 
I hitics myself behind the house, and, sum enough, back sha 
comes, iK)or thing I I hears her kick, kick, kickin' at the door, 
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and dien I hear;; her go In when she finds it give way. So I 
waits a good while, dll 1 diinks she*s eat some o* the vUtles and 
gone to sleep maybe, and then round the house I creeps, and in 
tlie door 1 peeps, and soon I hears her breathia* sofi, and then 
X shuts the door and goes away to the place.** ^ 

“ But why didn*l you tell tfx all this, Sinfi ? ** asked the land¬ 
lord. ** My wife would ha’ went and seen arter her, and we 
wouldn’t ha’ touched a farthin’ for they blankets and things, 
not we, Sinfi, not we.” 

“Ah, you wmld^ though,” said the girl, “’cause I'd ha’ madt' 
you lake it Winnie Wynne was the only one on ’em, 
Gorgio or Gorgie, ever I liked, and nobody's got no right tn 
sec arter her only me, and that’s why I’m about here nmi\ if >ou 
must know; but nobotly’s got no right to sec arter hot only nu, 
and nobody sha’n’t nuthcr. They might go and skear hoi to 
run up the hUls, and she might dash herself ail to flactions in 
no time.” * 

“Don't take on so, Sinfi,” said the landlord. “When lluy 
arc in that way they alius turns agin them as thc 7 was fond on.” 

“Then you noticed as she wj& fond o' me, Mr. Blyth,” iwiitl 
the girl with great earnestness. 

“Of course she was fond on you, Sinfi; evciy bc>dy kntm't 
that” 

“Yes,” said the girl, now much anfected, “wr^^body knuwed 
it every body knowed as she was fond u’ me. And to sec 
her look at me like that -it was a cruel sight, Mr. Blyth, I 
can tell you. Such a look you never see’d in all your life, 
Mr. Blyth." 

“ Then I take it she’s in the bouse now ? ” said the landlord. 

“ She goes prowlin’ about all day among the hills, as if she was 
a-lookin’ for somebody; and she talks to somebody as she calls 
the Tywys(^ o'r Niwl, an* I know that’s Welsh for the ’ Pnnre 
O* the "'dist ’; but back she comes at night. She talks to her¬ 
self a good deal; and she sings to herself the Welsh gillies wliat 
Mrs. Davies lamt her in a v'ice as seems as if she wur a-singtn’ 
tn her sleep, but it’s very sweet to hear it Yesterday I ctep’ 
near her when she was a-sittin’ down lookin* at herself in that 
Ilya where the water’s so clear, ‘Knockers’ Dlyn,’ as they 
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calls it» Mvhere het and me and Kbona Boswell nsed to ga And ^ 
I heard her say she was * cussed by Henry’s feyther.’ And 
then 1 heard her talk to somebody agin, as she called the 
Prince of the Mist; but it’s herself as she’s a-talkin’ to all the 
while.” 

“ Cursed by Henry’s father! IVliat curse could any 
suporblitious mystic call down upon the head of Winifred? 
The heaven that would answer a call of that kind would 
be a heaven for zanies and tomfools I” ! shouted, in a 
paroxysm of rage against the entire besotted human race, 

“ TAcf for the curse! ” 1 cried, snapping my fingers. “ / 
nm Heniy, and I am come to share the curse, if there 
is one.” 

“Young man,” interposed the landlord, “auchblasphe^mous 
langige as that must not be spoke here ; I ain’t a-goin’ to have 
my g«)od bcoT turned to vinegar by blasphemin’ them as owns 
tue thunder, 1 can tell you.” 

But the effect of my words upon the Gypsy was that of a 
spark in a powder-mine. 

“ Hf'nry?” she said, “Henry ? are yem the fine rei as she 
used to talk about ? Are you tlie fine cripple as she was so 
fond on ? Yes, Beng te tassa mandi if you ain’t Henry his 
very self.” 

“ Dtm’t,” remonstrated the landlord, “ don’t meddle with the 
gentleman, Sinfi. He ain’t a cripple, as you can see.” 

“ Well, cripple or no cripple, he’s Henry, 1 half thought it 
as soon as he began askin’ about her. Now, my fine Goigio, 
wlmt do you and your fine feyther mean by cussin’ Winnie 
Wynne? You’ve jist about broke her heart among ye. If 
you want to cuss you’d belter cuss me; ” and she sprang up 
in an attitude that showed me at once that she was a skilled 
boxei. 

The male Gypsy rose and buttoned his coat over his waist 
coat. I thought he was going to attack me. Instead of this, 
he said to the landlord ; 

in for a seMo agin. She’s sore to quarrel with me if 
I intcrieres, so I’ll just go on to the place and not spile sport* 
Don’t let her kill the chap, thoqgh, Mr, Blyth, if you can 
anyways help it Anyhows, / ain’t a-goin’ to be called in for 
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With that he left thtt house. 

The Gypsy girl looked at me from head to foot, and 
exclaimed, 

“ Lucky for you, my fine fellow, that I’m a duke’s chavt, an* 
mustn’t fight, else Td pretty soon ask you outside and settle 
this off in no time. But you’d better keep clear of Mis. 
Davies’s cottag(^ 1 can tell you. Bvety stick in that house 
is mine.” 

And, forgetting in her rage to pay her score, she pickl'd up 
her strand-looking musical instrument, put it into a bag, and 
stalked out. 

“She’s got a queer temper of her own,” said the landlord i 
“ but she ain’t a bad sort for all that She's clever, too; she's 
the only woman in Wales, they say, as can play on the crwtli 
now since Mrs. Davies is dead, what lamt her to do it” 

“The erwth?” 

“ The old ancient Welsh fiddle what can draw the Sj>errils i? 
Snowdon when it’s played by a vargin. I d«^say you've often 
heard the sayin’ ’ The sperrits follow the erwth.’ She nuk<*s a 
sight o’ money by playm’ on tlmt fiddle in the lumses o’ the 
gentlefolk, and she’s os proud as the very deuce. Ain't a bad 
sort, thougli, for all tiut" 


11 

That I detcrmuwd to cultivate the acquaintance of Sinfi 
Lovell 1 need scarcely say. But my first puqx>sc was to see 
the cottage. The landlord showed me the way to it lie 
'warned me that a storm was coming on, but 1 did not let tlut 
Slay me. Mas»ses of dark clouds were gathering,,and there was 
every sign of a heavy rain-storm as 1 went out along the road in 
the ction indicated 

There was a damp boisterous wind, that seemed blowing 
from alt points of the compass at once, and in a minute I was 
epught in a swirl of blinding rain. 1 took no heed of it, how- 
meit but hurrkd along the lonely road uli 1 reached the cottage, 
which 1 knew at once was the one 1 sought. It was ptc- 
tttresque, but had a deserted looL 

It was not till 1 stood in front of the door that 1 lagan to 
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consider what 1 really intended to do in case 1 found her there. 
A heedless, impetuous desire to see her—to get possession ctf 
her—had brought me to Wales. But what was to be my 
course of action if I found her I had never given my^ilf time 
to think. 

If I could only clasp her in my arms and tell her 1 was 
Henry, 1 felt that she must, even in madness, know me and 
cling to me. I could not realise that any insanity could 
estrange her from me if I could only get near her. . 

I put ray thumb upon the oid-fashioned latch, and found 
that the door was not locked. It yielded to my touch, and 
with a throbbing of every pulse, I pushed it open and looked in. 

In front of me rose a staircase, steep and narrow. There 
was sufficient evening light to enable me to see up the staircase, 
and to distinguish two black bedroom doors, now closed, on 
the landing. I stood on the wet threshold till my nerves grew 
(Calmer. On my right and on my left the doors of the two 
rooms on the ground floor were open. I could see that the 
one on iny left was stripped of furniture. 

I entered the room on my right—a low room of some con¬ 
siderable length, with heavy beams across the ceiling, which in 
that light seemed black. Two or three chairs and a table were 
in it. There was a brisk fire, and over it a tea-kettle of the 
kind much favoured by Gypsies, as I afterwards learnt. There 
was no grate, but an open hearth, exactly like the one in Wynne'# 
cottage, where Winifred and I used to stand in summer evenings 
to sec the sky, and the stars twinkling above the great sooty 
throat of the open chimney. I now perceived the erwth and 
bow upon the table. Sinfi Lovell had evidently been here 
since we parted. On the walls hung a few of those highly 
coloured prints of Scriptural subjects which, at one time, used 
to be seen in English farm-houses, and are still the only works 
of art with the Welsh peasants and a few well-to-do Welsh 
Gypsies who would emulate Gorgio tastes. 

On the left-hand side of the room was an arched recess, in 
which,, no doubt, bad stood at one time a sideboard, or some such 
piece of furniture. There was no occupant of the room, how¬ 
ever, and I grew calmer as I stood befofe the Are, which drew 
from my wet clothes a cloud of steam. The ruddy fingers of fhcf 
fire-gleam playing upon the walls made the cedours of the 
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tures seem bright as the tints cf stained glass. The pathelk 
message of those flickering rays flowed into ray soul Tlie red 
mantle of the Prodigal Son, in which he was feeding the swine, 
shone as though it had been soaked in sorrow and blood-red 
sin. The house was apparently empty j the tension of my 
passion became for the first time relaxed, and I passed into a 
strange mood of pathos, dreainy, but yet acute, in which 
Winifred's fate, and my mothers harshness, and my fathc-r's 
scarred breast, seemed aU a mingled mystery of reminiscent p/iin. 

I had not stood more than a minute, however, when 1 was 
startled into a very different mood. I thought I heard a sob¬ 
bing noise, which seemed to me to come from some one over¬ 
head, some one lying upon the boards of the room above me. 
1 was rooted to the spot where I stood, for the sob seemed 
scarcely human, and yet it seemed to be hers. A new feeling 
about Winifred's madness came upon me. 1 recalled MivarlH 
horrible description of the mipiicry. My God} what was I 
about to see ? I not turn and go up-stairs ^ the fire and 
the singing tea-kettle were, at least, companions. But some¬ 
thing impelled me to take the bow and draw it across the 
erwth-strings. Presently I thought I heard a door over-head 
softly open, arrd thi.s was followed by the almost inaudible 
creak of a light footstep descending the stairs, VVith 
paralysed pulses I kept my eyes fixed on the half-open 
door, in the certainty of seeing her pass along the little pas¬ 
sage leading from the staircase to the front door. But as I 
heard the dear footsteps descend stair after stair my horror 
deft me, and I nearly began to sob myself. My thoughts now 
were all for hef safety. I slipped into the recess, fearing to 
take her by surprise. 

Soon the slim girlish figure passed into the room. And 
/as I saw her glide along I was stunned, as though I bad not 
leixpcfcted to see her, as though I had not known the footstep 
coming down the stairs. 

/ ...With her eyes fixed on the fireplace, she brushed past me 
' Without perceiving me, took a chair, and sat down in front of 
fire, her dbows resting on her knees, and her face medita- 
ftivejy sunk between her hands. Her sobbing had ceased, and 
unU^ my eais deceived me, had given place to an occasional 
koft happy gurgle of childish laught^. 
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I stepped otit from the shelter of my archway Into ibc 
middle of the room, dubious as to what course to pursue. I 
thought that, on the whole, the movement Uiat would startle 
lu‘r least would be to slip quietly out of the room and out of the 
house while she was in the reverie, then knock at the door. 
She would arouse herself then, expecting to see some one, and 
would not be so entirely taken by surprise at the sight of my 
face as she would have been at finding me, without the slight" 
i*st warning, standing behind her in the room. I did this: I 
slipped out at the door and knocked, gently at first, hut got 
no answer j then a little louder—no answer; then louder and 
louder, till at last I thundered at the ddor in a state of growing 
alarm; still no answer. 

“ She is stone deaf,” I thought; and now I remembered 
having noticed, as she brushed past me, a far-off gose in her 
Vycs, such as some stone-deaf people show. 

1 re-entered the house. TJiere she was, sitting immovably 
before the fire, in the same reverie. I coughed and hemmed, 
softly at first, then more loudly, finally with such vigour that I 
ran the lisk of damaging my throat, and still there was no 
movement of that head bent over the fire and resting in the 
palms of tlu' hands. At lost I made a step forward, then an¬ 
other, finally finding myself on tlic knitted cloth hearthrug 
bt'side her. I now had the full view of her profile. That she 
should be still unconscious of my presence was unaccountable, 
tor 1 stood at the end of the rug gazing at her. Again I 
coughed and hemmed, but without producing the smallest 
effca. 'riien I delei mined to address her j but I thought it 
would be safer to do so as a stranger than to announce myself 
at once as Henry. 

** 1 beg pardon,” I said, “ but is there any one at home? 

No answer. 

** Is this the way to Capel Curig ?** 

No answer. 

** Will you give me shelter ? ** I said ; and finally I gave a 
desperate ” halloo.” 

My efforts had not produced the slightest effect 1 was now 
in a state of great agitation. That she was stone deaf seemed 
evident But was she not in some kind of fit, though without 
the contortions of face Mivart had described to me—con 
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tortions which hsanted me as much as though I had seeu 
them? I stooped down and gaaed into her fac& There m% 
now no terror there, nor even sorrow I could see m her ^ 
^efes sparks of pleasure, as in the eyes of an mfant when it 
seems to sec in the air pictures or colours to which our eyc<i 
are blind. Round about her check and mouth a little dimple 
was playing, exactly like the dimple that plays around the 
mouA of a pleased child This marvellous expression on hei 
face recalled to me what Mivait had said as to the form her 
dementia assumed between one paroxysm and another 

“ Thank God,” thought I, ** she^a not in a fit. sh< \ only 
deaf.” 

Driven to despemtion, however, I seised her shoulder and 
shook it This aroused her. She started up with violence, at 
the same time overturning the chair upon which she had n 
sitting She stared at me wildly, The danger of whit 1 ha*l 
done struck me now A fortunate inspiration caused me to sny, 
“Tywysog oV Niwl ” Then there broke over her face a swfit 
smile of childish pleasure. She mode a graceful curtsey, and 
said, ** You've come at last; 1 was thinking about you all 
while.” 

Shall I ever foi^et hei expri^ion ? r eyes were alive with 
light and pleasure. Jt was as though Winifred’s soul had f1< d or 
the soul of her childhood had re-enteted and taken possessutn of 
her body. But the witcht ry of her exprcs'»ion no words can 
desenbe. Never had I seen her so lovely as now. Often when 
a child 1 had seen the boatmen on the sands look at us as we 
passed-'^'seen them stay in the midst of their toil, their dull 
faces brightening with admiration, as though a har of imcx 
pccted sunlight had fallen across them. In the fields I h id s« cn 
labourers, ritting at their simple dinner under the heilges 
thefr meal to look after the child,—so winning, dazrhnp, «ind 
strange was her beauty. And whena I had first met her tgun, 
a child no longer, in the churchyard, my memory had acccptul 
her at once as fulfilling, and more than fulfilling, all her child¬ 
hood’s promise. But never hod she looked so bewitching 
as now-~a poor mad ^1 who had lost hc’r wits from t( iror 

For some time 1 could only keep murmuring; More lovely 
mad than sane I” 

** As if 1 didn’t Jhiuw the Prince 1 ” said she “ You who, m 
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fine weather or clotidy, wet or dry, are there on the hills to 
meet me! As if I don’t know the Prince of the Mist when I 
see him 1 But how kind of you to come down here and see 
poor Winnie, poor lonely Winnie, at home! ” ^ 

She fetched a chair, placed it in front of the fire, pointed to 
it with the same ravish ingly childlike smile, indicating that 
it was for me, and then, when she saw me mechanically sit 
down, picked up her chair and came and sat close beside me. 

In a second she was lost in a reverie as profound as that 
from which I had aroused her; and the only sound I heard 
was the rain on the window and the fitful gusts of wind playing 
around the cottage. 

The wind having blown open the door, I got up to shot 
it. Winifred rose too, and again taking hold of my Iiand, she 
looked up into my face with a smile, and said, Don’t go ; I’m 
1.0 lonely—poor Winnie's so lonely.” 

As I held her hand in mine, and closed my other hand ovci 
it, I murmured to myself, “ If God will only give her to me 
like this—mad like this—I will be content." 

** Dearest,” I said, longing to put my arm round her waist*- 
to kiss her own passionless lips—^but I dared not, lest I might 
frighten her away, “ I will not leave you. I will never leave 
you. You shall never be lonely any more.” 

I closed the door, and we resumed our seats. 

Can I put into words what passed within my soul as we two 
sat by the fire, she holding my hand in her own -holding 
it as innocently os a child holds the hand of its mother? 
('an I put into words my mingled feelings of love and pity 
and wild grief, as I sat looking at her and murmuring 
“ Yes; if God will only give her to me like /AiiSf I will be 
content ” ? 

“Prince,” said she, “your eyes look very kindt—Sweet, 
sweet eyes,” she continued, looking at me. “ The Prince of 
the Mist has love-eyes,” she repeated, as she placed the scats 
beforp the fire again. 

Then I heard her murmur, “ liove-eyes I love-eyes! Henry's 
love-eyes! ” Then a terrible change came over her. She sprang 
up and came and peered in my face. An indescribable ei^iTes- 
sion of terror overspread her features, her nostrils expanded, 
her Ups were drawn lightly over her teeth, her eyes seemed 
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gUiiting from their sockets; her thrait suddenly became 
fiuted like the throat of an aged woman, then veined with 
knotted, cruel cords. Then She stood as transfixed, ami her 
face was mimicking that appalUng look on her fatbcr*& fat'c 
which I had seen in tlie moonlight With a ytU of ” Father 1" 
she leapt from me, 'fhen she rushed from the house, and I 
could bear her run by the window, crying^ “Cursed, cuivd, 
cursed by Henry's father 1” 

For an instant the movement took away my breath; but I 
soon recovered ami sprang after her to the door. 

There, in the distance, I saw her in the rain, ninnitig along 
the road. My first impulse was to follow her and run lur 
down. Rut luckily I considered the €01x1 this might hav** in 
increasing her terror, and stopped. She was soon out ol siglit. 
t wandeiod about tht* road calling her name, and caUmg, on 
Heaven to have a little pity—a little mercy. • 


HI 

I DFCinPD to return to the liouse, hut found tfial I had hK 
my way in the obscurity and pelting rain. For hours I wan¬ 
dered about, without th«' slightest clue as to where I was. I 
was literally soaked to the skin. Several times 1 fell into holes 
in a moiass, and was up to my hips in moss and mud and 
water, 'fhen I began to call out for assistance till I was hoar's^’. 
I might as well have called out on an uninhabited island. 

The night wore on, and the darkness grew so intense that I 
Could scarcely see my hand when I held it up- Every star in 
the heavens was hid away as by a thick pal). Ibe darkiuss 
was positively benurabrng to the faculties, and added, if |K)s 
sible, to the misery 1 was in on account of Winifred, bud 
denly my progress was arrested. 1 had fallen violently against 
fomething. A human body, a woman I 1 thrust out my hand 
and seized a woman's damp arm. 

« Winifred,” I cried, «iFs Henry ” 

•‘1 thought a.s much,” said the voice of the Gypsy girl I had 
mei at the wayside inn, and she seized me by the throat with a 
fearful grip, “You've been to the cottage and sk<ar<d her 
away, and now she’s seed you tht t< she’ll never come liack; 
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she’ll wander about ihe hills till she drops down dead, or falls 
over the brinks.” 

" Oh God I ” I cried, as I struggled away from her. 
“Winifred! Winifred!” 

There was silence between us then. 

"You seem mighty fond on her, young man,” said the Gypsy 
at length, in a softened voice, "and you don’t strike out at me 
for grabbin* your throat.” 

" Winifred! Winifred I" I said, as I thought of her on the 
hills in a night like this. 

" You seem mighty fond on her, young man,” repeated the 
girl’s voice in the darkness. 

But I could afford no words for her, so cruelly was misery 
lacerating me. 

“Reia,” said the Gypsy, "did I hurt your throat just now? 

hope I didn’t; but you see she was the only one of ’em ever 
I liked, Gorgio or Gorgie, ’cept Mrs. Davies, lad or wench. I 
know’d her as a child, and arterwards, when a fine English 
lady, ns p»>or as a church-mouse, tried to spile her, a-makin’ 
hfr a fine l.'uly too, I thought she'd forget all about me. But 
not she. I never once called at Mrs. Davies’s house with my 
erwth, as .she taught me to play on, but out Winnie would come 
with her bright eyes an’ say, * Oh, I’m so glad I * She meant 
she was glad to see bless the kind heart on her. An’ when 
I u-sed to .see her on the hills, she’d come ninnin’ up to me, 
and she’d put her little hand in mine, she would, an’ chatter 
away, she would, as we went up an' up. An’ one day, when 
she heard me callin’ one o’ the Romany cbies sister, she says, 

‘ Is that your sister ?’ an’ when I says, * No; but the Romany 
chies calls each other sister,’ then says she, pretending not to 
know all about our Romany ways, ‘Sinfi, I’m very fond on yoi^ 
may I call you sister?’ An* she had sich ways; an’ she’s the 
only Gorgio or Gorgie, ’cept Mrs. Davies, as I ever liked, lad 
or wench.” 

Th/£! Gypsy’s simple words came like a new message of com¬ 
fort and hope, but I could not speak. 

"Young man,” she continued, "are you there?” and dre 
put out her hand to feel for me. 

I took hold of the hand. No words passed; none were needed. 
Never hod I known friendship before. After a short time 1 said, 
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“What shall we d<\ Sinfi?*' 

“1 shall wait a bit^ till the stais are out,” said she, “ I know 
they’re aeomin* out by the feel o’ the uind, Thtn 1 shill 
walk up a path as Winnie knows. Tlbe sun ’ll be up rt'ady for 
me by the time I get to the part 1 w.ints to go to You 
know, young man, I mm( find her. She’ll never come back 
to the cottage no more, now she’s been skeared away from 
it” 

“ But I must accompany you,” I said. 

“No, no, you mustn’t do that,” said the Gy|>sy; “ she might 
take fright and fall and be killed. Besides,” said she, “Wini¬ 
fred Wynne’s under a cuss; it’s bad luck to follow up anybody 
tinder a cuss.” 

are following her,” I said. 

“Ah, but that's different *Gorgio cuss never toiuhc<i 
Romany,’ as my mammy, as had the seem' eye, used tes 
say ” 

“But" I exclaimed, vihemently, “I wanf to be cunicil %ith 
her. 1 have followed her to be cursed with lu r. I tm nn to 
go with you ” 

“Young man,” said she, “are there nuiny o’ your sort 
among the (lorgios?” 

“ I don’t know and I don't care,” said I, 

“’Cause,” said she, “that saym’ o* yourn is a fin<' sight liktr 
a Romany chi’s nor a Romany chal’s. It’s tlie < hu s an stit ks 
to the chals, cuss or no cuss. 1 wish the chaK 'ud stick as 
close to the chies” 

After much persuasion, however, I induad the Gypsy to let 
me acromixmy her, promising to abide impluitly by l«r 
mstructions. 

Even while we were talking the ram had ceased, and pati hrs 

Starr were shining bnlliantly. These patdses got rapidly 
^larger. Sinfi Lovell proposed that we should go to the 
cottage, dry our ck^cs, and fumiah ourselves witli a di>’s 
V provisions, which she said a cxutain cupboard in thf cc/ttatT'* 
would supply, and also with her crwdi, which she ap[K ared to 
mmsider essenUat to the success of the enterpme. 

“She’s fond o* the erwth,” she said “She alius wanted 
Mrs. Davies to lain her to play it, but her aunt never would, 
’cause when stfs played by a maid on the htlis to the Welsh 
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dukkerin* gillie*, die spirits o* Snowdon and the livin’ muUos* 
o’ them as she’s fond on will sometimes come and show them* 
st'lvts, and she said Winnie wasn’t at all the sort o' gal to fed 
comfable with spirits moving round her. She lamt me it, 
though. It’s only when the erwth is played by a maid on the 
hills that the spirits can follow it." . 

We did as Sinfi suggested, and afterwards began our search. 
She proposed that we should go at once to Knockers’ 
Llyn, where she had s<*cn Winifred the day before fitting and 
talking to herself. We proceeded towards th<‘ spot. 


IV 

Tjie Gyp^y girl was as lithe and active as Winifred herself, 
^and vastly more powerful, I was wasted by illness and fatigue. 
Along the rough jiath we went, while the morning gradually broke 
f)vtT the east. Great isles and continents of clouds were rolled 
and swirled from peak to peak, from crag to crag, across steam¬ 
ing v.illey and valley; iron grey at first, then faintly tinged with 
rose, whic'h grew w'armer and richer and deeper every moment. 

It’s a-goin’ to be one of the finest sunrises ever seed,” said 
the (iypsy girl. Dordi! the Gorgios come to see our sun¬ 
rises,” she continued, with the pride of an owner of Snowdon. 
“ You know this is the only way to see the hills. You may 
ride up the IJanberis side in a go-cart.” 

Racked with anxiety as I was, I found it a relief during the 
ascent to listen to the Gypsy’s talk about Winifred. She gave 
me a string of reminiscences about her that enchained, 
t'nchantcd, and yet harrowed me. A strong friendship 
had already sprung up between me and my companion; 
and I was led to tell her about the cross and the curse, the 
violation of my father’s tomb and its disosirous consequences. 
She was evidently much awed by the story. 

“ Well,” said she, when I had stopped to look round, ” it*s 
my belief as the cuss is a-workin' now, and’Il have to spend 
itself. If it could ha’ spent itself on the feyther as did the 
mischief, why all well an’ good, but, you see, he’s gone, an’ left 
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it tQ spend itsdf on his chavi; jist the way with ’em Gorgio 
fe/thers an’ Romany daddies. Jtll have to spend ttlself, though, 
tliat cuss wiU, I’m afeard.” 

“But,” I said, "you don’t mean that you think for her 
(athet's crime she’ll have to beg her bread in desolate pUies." 

“I do though, wusser luck,” said the Gypsy soUmnly, 
Stopping suddenly, and standing still as a statue. 

" And this,” I ejaculated, “ is the hideous belief of all races 
tn all times! Monstrous if a lie*-more muiistruus if true! 
Anyhow I’ll find her. I’ll traverse the earth till I find her. 
I’ll share her lot 'i^ith her, whatever it may be, and wbeiever it 
may be in the world. If she’s a beggar, I’ll beg by her side,” 

“ Right you are, brother,” said tlie Gypsy, breaking in en- 
tiiusiiistically. " i likes to hear a man say tlat. You're hkef 
a Ronuuiy chi nor a Romany chal, the more 1 see ui you. 
What I says to our people is:—* If the Romany dials 'aouhl ^ 
only stick by the Ronuny chics as the Romany diies sin ks 
by the Romany dials, wIktc 'ud the Gorgios be llum ? Why, 
the Romanies would be the strongest people on the arth.’ But 
you see, reio, about tins cuss—a cuss has to work itsell out, 
jist for ail the world like the bite of a sap.” ^ 

Then she continued, with great earnestness, looking across 
the kindling expanst of hill and valley before us: " You know, 
tlie very dt‘ad things round us,—these here peaks, an’ rocks, 
an’ lakes, an’ mounUins- ay, an* the woods an’ the sun an’ the 
sky above our heads,—cusses us when we do anythiuk wrong. 
You may sec it by the way they looks at you. Of course I 
mean when you do anythink wrong accordin’ to us Romanies. 

I don’t mean wrong accordin’ to the Gorgios: they’re two very 
different kinds o’ wrongs.” 

" I don’t see the difference," said I } " but tell me more 
about Winifred.” 

*♦ You don’t see the difference ?” said Sinn, “ Well then, 1 
do. It’s wrong to tell a lie to a Romany, ain’t it ? But is it 
wrong to tell a lie to a Gorgio ? Not a bit of it. And why ? 

most Gorgios is fools and wants lies, an’ tliat gives the 
poor Romaiiies a chrmce. But thb here cuss is a very had 
.hhul o'cuss. It’s a dead man’s < us;>, and what’s wu'^s, i,»a> as 
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is cussed is dead and out of the way, and so ft has to be worked 
out in the blood of his child. But when she's done that, when 
she’s worked it out of her blood, thingsll come right agin if the 
cross is put back agin on your father's buzzum/' 

“ When she has done what ? ” I said. 

“ Begged her bread in desolate places,” said the Gypsy girl, 
solemnly. “Then if the cross is put back agin on your fcyther’s 
huzzum, 1 believe things’ll all come right It's bad the cusscr 
was your feyther though.” 

“ But why ? ” I asked. 

“ There's nobody can't hurt you and them you’re fond on as 
your own breed can. As my poor mammy used to say, ‘ For 
good or for ill you must dig deep to bury your daddy.* But 
you know, brother, the wust o' this job is that it’s a trdshul as 
has been stoic.” 

“ A triishul ? ” 

• “ What you call a cross. There's nothin* in the world so 

strong for <‘ussit»’ and blcssin’ as a tnishul, unless the stars 
shinin’ in the river or the hand in the clouds is as strong. 
Why, I tell you there’s nothin’ a tnishul can’t do, whether it’s 
curin’ a man as is hit by a sap, or wipin’ the very rainbow out 
o’ the sky by jist layin’ two sticks crossways, or even curin' the 
cramp in your lugs by jist settin’ your shoes crossways; there’s 
nothin’ for good or bad a tnishul can*t do if it likes. Hav’n’t 
you never heer’d o* tlie dukkeripen o’ the tnishul shinin’ in the 
sunset sky when the light o’ the sinkin’ sun shoots up behind a 
bar o’ clouds an’ makes a kind o’ fiery cross ? But to go and 
steal a tnishul out of a dead man’s tomb—why, it's no wonder 
iis the Wynnes is cussed, feyther and child.” 

1 tould not have tolerated this prattle about Gypsy supcrsti* 
lions liad 1 nut observed that through it all the Gypsy was on 
the t]ui mv, looking for the traces of her jath that Winifred 
had unconsciously left behind her. liad the Gypsy been 
following the trail with the silence of an American Indian, she 
could not have worked more carefully tha|i she was now work* 
ing while her tongue went rattling on. 1 J^erwards found thki 
to be a characteristic of her race, as 1 afterwards found that 
what is called the long sight of the Gypsies (as displayed in the 
followmg of the patrin is not long sight at all, but is the result 

» TniL 
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of a peculiar faculty the Gypsies liavc of ol>ser\'ing more closely 
than Gorgios do everything that meets their eyes in the wolhIs 
and on the hills* and along the roads. Whoji we reached 
the spot indicated by Uie Gypsy as being Winifred's haunt, 
the ledge where she was in the lubit ol coming for hei 
imaginary interviews with the ” Prince of the Mist,” we <litl 
not stay there, but for a time still followed the path, which 
from this point became rougher and roughei, alongside d<vp 
precipice? and chasms. Every now and then she would stop 
on a pledge of rock, and, without staying her piattle foi a 
moment, stoop down and examine the eatlh witii eyes tiut 
would not have missed the footprint of a rat. When I saw her 
pause, as she sometimes would in the midst of her sciutiny, 
to gaze inquiringly down some gulf, which then soenicd awful 
to my inexperienced eyes, but which later on in the day, wlu n 
I came to see the tremendous chasms of that side of Snow¬ 
don, seemed insignifirant enough, the circulation of my l»lood* 
would seem to stop, and then rush again through my 
body mure violently than before. And while the “ patiin- 
chasc”wcnt on, and tlie morning grew brighter and brighter, 
the Gypsy’s lithe, cat like tread never faltered. 'I’lu' rise and 
fall of her bosom were as regular mid as calm as m the public 
house. Such agilitv and su<‘h staying power in a woman as 
tonished me. Finding no tiace of Winnie, we rctuintd to the 
little plateau by Knockers’ Llyn, 

"This IS the place,” said the Gypsy; "it used to be calhd 
in old times the haimttd llyn, because when you sings the 
Welsh dukkerin gilhchere or pl.iys it on a erwth, the Knockeis 
answers it I dare say you’ve heard o* what the Gorgios call 
the triple echo o’ Llyn J)du’r Arddu. Well, it's somethin’ like 
that, only bein’ done by the knocking sperrits, it’s.gmnder and 
don’t come 'cept when they hears the Welsh dukkerin gilhc. 
Now, yo 1 must hide yourself somewheres while X go and toui h 
, the erwth in her favourite place. 1 think she’ll come to thit. 

X wish though X hadn’t brought ye,” she continued, looking at 
me meditatively; " you’re a hide winded a-ready» and we ain’t 
b^n the rough climbing at all Up to this ’ere poo! Winnie 
',^«nd me and Khona Boswell used to climb when we was 
ddidren; it needed tonger legs nor 00 m to get further up, and 
yott’ie winded a-ready. If she should come on you suddent, she’s 
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likcr thAn not to run for a mile or more up that path where wcfve 
iu&t been and then to jump down one of them chasms you've 
just seed. But if she does pop on ye, don’t you try to grab 
her, whatever you do; leave me alone for that. You ain’t got 
strength enough to grab a hare; you ought to be in bed. Be¬ 
sides, she won’t be skeared at me. But,” she continued, turn¬ 
ing round to look at the vast circuit of peaks stretching away 
as far as the eye could reach, “ we shall have to ketch her to¬ 
day somehow. She’ll never go back to the cottage where you 

went and skeared her; and if she don’t have a fall, she’ll run 

* 

about these here hills till slie drops. We shall have to ketch 
her to-day somehow. I’m in hopes she’ll come to the sound 
of my erwth, she’s so uncommon fond on it; and if she don’t 
come in the flesh, p’rlups her livin’ muUo will come, and 
that’ll show she’s alive.” 

She placed me in a crevice overlooking the small lake, or 
' pool, which on the opposite side was enclosed in a gorge, 
opening only by a cleft to the east. Then she unburdened 
herself of a wallet containing the breakfast, sa>ing, *‘VVhen I 
come back we’li fall to and breakfiss.” She then, as though 
she were following the trail, made a circuit of the pool and 
disappeared through the gorge. All round the pool there 
was a narrow ragged ledge leading to this eastern opening. 
I stood concealed in my crevice and looked at the peaks, 
or rather at the vast mas.scs of billowy vapours enveloping 
them, as they sometimes boiled and sometimes blazed, shaking 
— when the sun struck one and then another—from brilliant 
amcthy.st to vermilion, shot occasionally with purple, or gold, 
or blue. 

A radiance now came pouring through the eastern opening 
down the goi^c or cwm itself, and soon the light vapours floating 
about tliepool were turned to sailing gauzes, all quivering with 
different dyes, as though a rainbow had become torn from 
the sky and woven into gossamer hangings and set adrift. 

h'aligue was beginning to numb my senses and to conquer 
my brain. The acuteness of my mental anguish had consumed 
itself in its own intense fires. The idea of W'inifred’s danger 
became more remote. The mist-pageants of the morning 
seemed somehow to emanate from Winnie. 

*‘No one is worthy to haunt such a scene as this,” I 
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monnured, sinking against the rock, **but Winifred—so 
beautiful of body and pure of souL Would that I were indeed 
her * Prince of the Mist,’ and that we could die lierc tc^ctlio 
with Sinfi’s straitis in our ears.” 

Then I felt coming over me strange influences which after 
wanis became famihar to me—influences which I can only call 
the spells of Snowdon. They were far more intense than those 
strange, sweet, wild, mesmeric tfurobs which 1 used to feci m 
Graylingham Wood, and which roy ancestress, Fenella Stanley, 
seems also to have known, but they were akin to them. Tlicii 
came the sound of Sinfi’s erwth and song, and in tho distance 
repetitions of it, as though the spirits of Snowdon were, in very 
truth, joining in a chorus. 

At once a marvellous change came over me. I seemt'd lo 
be listening to my ancestress, Fenella .Stanley, and not to Sinfi 
Ixivell. I was hearing that strain which in my childhood I lud, 
so often tiled to imagine, and it was conjuring iip the moiniiig 
sylphs of the mountain air and all the “ flowei spules ” and 
“sunshine elves” of .Snowdon. 


V 

I SHOOK off the spell when the music ceased ; tlien I l>i‘gan 
to wonder why the Gypsy did not return. I was now faint 
and almost famished for w'ant of food. I opened the Gypsy’s 
wallet. There was thi* substantial and tempting breakfast she 
had brought from the cottage cupboard - cold beef and 
and ale, I spread the breakfast on the ground. 

Scarcely had I done so when a figure appeared at the 
opening of the gorge and caught the ruddy flood, of light. It 
was Winifred, bare headed. 1 knew it was she, and I waili d 
m breatnless suspense, crouching close up into the crciiu*, 
dreading lest she should see me and be frightened away. She 
stood in the eastern deft of the gorge against tlie sun for fully 
half a minute, looking around as a might look that was 
tiying lo give the hunters the slip. 

** She has seen the Gypsy,” I thought, “ and been 5can*d by 
ber.” Then she came down and glided along the aide of the 
. pooL At first she did not see me, though s^e stood opposite 
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and stopped, while the opalescent vapours from the pool 
steamed around her, and she shone as through a glittering veil, 
her eyes flashing like sapphires. The palpitation of my heart 
chokcid me; I dared not stir, I dared not speak j the slightest 
movement or the slightest sound might cause her to start away. 
'J'here was she whom I had travelled and toiled to find— 
there was she, so close to me, and yet must I let her pass and 
perhaps lose her after all—for ever? 

Where was the Gypsy girl ? I was in an agony of desire to 
see her or hear her erwth, and yet her approach might frighten 
Winifred to her destruction. 

But Winifred, who had now seen me, did not bound away 
with that heart-quelling yell of hers which I had dreaded. No, 
I perceived to my a.stonishment that the flash of the eyes was 
not of alarm, but of greeting to me—^pleasure at seeing me! 
She came close to the water, and then I saw a smile on her 
lace through the misty film—a flash of shining teeth. 

“ May I come ? ’* she said. 

“ Yes, Winifred,” I gasped, scarcely knowing what 1 said in 
my surprise and joy. 

She came slipping round the pool, and in a few seconds was 
by my side. Her clothes were .saturated with last night’s rain^ 
but though she looked very cold, she did not shiver, a proof 
that she had not lain down on the hills, but had walked about 
during the whole night. There was no wildness of the maniac 
—there was no idiotic stare. But oh the witchery of the 
gaze! 

If one could imagine the look on the face of a wanderer 
from the cloud>palaces of the sylphs, or the gaze in the eyes of 
a statue newly animated by the passion of the sculptor who 
had fashioned it, or the smile on the face of a wondering Eve 
just created upon the earth—any one of these expressions would, 
perhaps, give the idea of that on Winifred's face as she stood 
there. 

♦* May I sit down, Prince?” said she. 

“Yes, Winnie,” I replied; “ Fve been waiting for you.” 

” Been waiting for poor Winnie ? ** she said, her eyes 8{Mxko 
ling anew with pleasure; and she sat down close by my 
side, gazing hungrily at the food—her hands resting on 
her lap. 
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1 laid my hand u[>on mie of hers; it was so damp and cold 
that it made me shudder* 

“ Why, Winifred," I said, **how cold you are!" 

“Tlie hills are sa cold!" said she, **sa cold when the stars 
go out, and the red streaks b<^n to come." 

“ May I warm your hands in mine, Winnie ? " 1 said, longing 
to clasp the dear fingers, but trembling lest anything I might 
say or do should bring about a repetition of last night's 
catastrophe. 

“ IViJ/ you, Prince ?" said she. “ How very', very kind ! 
and in a moment the hand was between mine. 

Remembering that it was dirough looking into my eyes tliat 
she recognised me in the cottage, I nowavoidt*d looking straight 
into hens. All this time she kept gazing wistfully at the fotnl 
spread out on the ground. 

** Are you hungry, Winifred ? ” I said. 

“ Oh yes; so hungry !" said she, shaking her head in a sad 
meditative way. Poor Winifred is so hungry and cold and 
lonely! ” 

“Will you breakfast with the Prince of the Mist, Winifred ?" 

“Oh, may I, Prince?" she asked, her face l)eanimg with 
delight, 

“To be sure you may, Winnie. You may always breakfast 
with the Prince of the Mist if you like.” 

“ Always ? Always ? ” she repeated. 

“ Yes, Winnie," I said, as 1 handed her some bread and 
meat, which she devoured ravenously. 

> “Yes, dear Winnie,” 1 continued, handing her a foaming 
hom of Sinfi’s ale, to which she did as full justice as she was 
doing to the bread and meat. “Yes, I want you^to breakfast 
with me and dine with me always.” 

, •'Dd you mean with you, Prince?” she asked, looking 
me dreamily in the face—“live with you behind the white 
l^t? Is this our wedding breakfast. Prince?” 

Jif^^Yes, Winme,” 

: ' Then her eyes wmidered down over her dress, and she s?tid, 
5^!“ Ah I how strange I did not notice my green fairy kirtlc before. 

I declare I never felt till this moment the wreath of gold 
;^^leaves round my forehead. Ho they shine much in the 
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“ They quite dazzle me, Winnie,” I said, arching my hand 
above my eyes, as if to protect them from the glare. 

” 1^0 you have a nice fire there when it’s very cold ? ” she said 

“ Yes, Winifred,” 1 said. 

She then sank into silence, while I kept plying her with food. 

After she had appeased her hunger she sat looking into 
the pool, quite unconscious, apparently, of my presence by her 
side, and lost in a reverie similar to that which I had seen at 
the cottage. 

The form her dementia Iiad taken was unlike anything 
that I had ever conceived. Madness seemed too coarse a 
word to denote so wonderful and fascinating a mental de* 
rangement Mivart’s comparison to a musical-box recurred 
to me, and seemed most apt She was in a waking dream. 
The peril lay in breaking through that dream and bringing her 
real life before* her. There was a Certain cogency of dream¬ 
land in all she snid and did. And I found that she sank into 
silent Kverie siini)ly because she waited, like a person in sleep, 
lor the cunent of her thoughts to be directed and dictated by 
exteinal phenomena. As she sat there garing in the pool, her 
liaiul gradually warming between my two hands, I felt that 
never when sane, never in her most bewitching moments, had 
she been so lovabhj as she was now. This new kind of spell 
sh(‘ exercised over me it would be impossible to descril)e. 
Hut it sprang from the expression on her face of that absolute 
fleet lorn from all stlf-consciousness which is the great charm in 
children, combined with the grace anti beauty of her own 
matchless girlhood. A desire to embrace her, to crush her to 
my bieast, seized me like a frenjsy. 

“ Winifred,” I said, “ you arc very cold.” 

Hut she was now insensible to sound. I knew from experi¬ 
ence now that 1 must shake her to bring her back to con- 
sciousnt'ss, for evidently, in her fits of reverie, the sounds 
falling upon her ear were not conveyed to the brain at all. 

I shoo^ her gently, and said, *' The Prince of the Mist.” 

She started back to life. My idea had been a happy oneu 
My words had at once sent her thoughts into the right direction 
for me. 

Pardon me, Prince,” said she, smiling; “ I had forgotteti 
that you were here.” 
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^ Winifred, Tve warmed this hand, now give me the other/* 

She stretched her other hand across her breast and gave 
it to me. 'Fhis brought her entire body close to me, and 
1 said, Winnie, you are cold all over. Won’t you let the 
Prince of the Mist put his arms round you and waim you ? ” 

** Oh, I should like it so much,” she said. “ But are you 
warm, Prince ? arc you really warm ?—^your mist is mostly veiy 
cold.” 

“ Quite warm, Winifred,” I said, os with my heart swelling 
in my breast, and W’ith eyelids closing over my eyesi from vi ly 
)oy, I drew her softly upon my breast once more. 

“ Yes—yes,” I murmured, as the tears gushed from my eyes 
and dropped upon the soft hair that I was kis.sing. If (I<m1 
wUi but let me have her ///uf/ 1 ask for nothing l>etter than 
to possess a maniac.” 

As we sat locked in each other’s arms the l>ead of Sinfi appean'd 
round the eastern clift' r>f the gorge where I had first seen Wini 
fred. The Gyjisy had e\idcntly been watching us fiom thcie. 1 
perceived that she was signalling to me that I was not to grasp 
Winifred. Then I saw Sjnfi suddenly and cxcile<Ily point to 
the sky over the rock beneath whicli we sat. I looked up. 
The u[»per sky above us was now clear of iiioming mist, and 
right over our heads, Winifred’s and mine, there hung a little 
morning cloud like a fc.ithcr of fiickoring rosy gold. I l<K>ked 
‘ again towards the corner of jutting rock, but Sinfi’s head had 
disa{>pearcd. 

**Dear J’rince,” said Wmifo-d, “how delightfully wann you 
<tre! How kind of you ! But are not your arms a little tw 
tight, Prince? Poor Winnie cannot breathe. And this 
thump, thump, thump, like a - like a—fire engine a/c /” 

Too.late I knew what my folly had done. Tlie turbulent 
action of my heart had had a .symjulhctic (fleet Ufion Iicis 
It seemed as if her senses, if not her mind, had remcmlM nd 
juiother occasion, when, as she was lying m my aims, tin 
beating of my heart had disturbed her. In one lightning* 
^ flash her real life and all its tragedy broke mcriilcssly 
In upon her. The idea of ilic “ J’nncc of the fltd 

She started up and away from me. The awful mimiVry of 
W father’s ex|>ression spread over her face. With a )c*)l of 
<«]py Nhad," and then a yell of “ Father!” she darted round 
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fhc pool, and then, bounding up the rugged path like a 
cliamois, disappeared behind a corner of jutting rock. 

At the same moment the head of the Gypsy girl reappeared 
round the eastern deft of the gorge. Sinfi came quickly up 
10 me and whispered, “ Don’t follow.” 

“I will,” I said. 

“ No, you won’t,” said she, seizing my wrist with a grip of 
iron. “ If you do she’s done for. Do you know where she is 
junning to? A couple of furlongs up that path there’s another 
that branches off on the right; it ain’t more nor a futt-an’ a-half 
wide along a prc'cipuss more nor a hundred futt deep. She 
knows it well. She'll make for that. The cuss is on her wuss 
nor ever, judgin’ from tfu* gurn pind the flash of her teeth.” 

I waited for two or three seconds in the wildest impatience. 

“ Let’s follow her jiow,” 1 said. 

“No, no,” she whispered, “not ytt, ’less you want to sec her 
tumble down the cliff.” After a few minutes Sinfi and I went 
up the main pathway. Winnie seemed to have slackened her 
pace when .she was out of sight, for we saw her just turning 
away on the riglit at the point indicated by Sinfi. “ Give her 
time to get along that path,” said she, “and then she’ll be all 
tight.” 

In a slate of agonized sus[iense I stood there i^aiting. At 
Uest I said: 

“ T must go after her. We shall lose her—I know we shall 
lose her.” 

Sinfi demurred a moment, then acceded to my wish, and we 
went up the main pathway and peered round the corner of the 
jutting rock where Winifred had last been visible. There, 
along a ragged shelf boidering a yawning chasm— a shelf that 
sc(‘mcd to me scarce wide enough for a human foot—Winifred 
was running and balancing herself as surety as a bird over the 
abyss. 

“Mind she doesn't turn round sharp and see you,” said tlie 
G>i)sy. “If she does she'll lose her head and over she*!! 
fall!” 

1 ciouchcd and gazed at Winifred as she glided along towards 
a vast mountain of vapour that was rolling over the chasm 
close to her. She stood and looked into the floating mass for 
a moment, and then passed into it and was lost from view. 
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VI 

I can ibllow her,” said Sinfi; “but you mustn’t try 
to come along here. Wait UU I come back, I suppose 
you’ve given her all the bieakfiss. Give me a drop of brandy 
out o* your flask.” 

I gave her some brandy and took a lung draught of the 
burning lieiuor myself, for I was fainting. 

“ I shall go with you,” I said. 

“Dordi,” said tlie Gypsy, “how quickly you’d be alayin’ 
at the bottom there!" and slie pointed down into the gulf 
at our feet. 

“ I shall go with you,” I said. 

“ No, you won’t,” said the Gypsy doggedly; “ ’cause /slia'ii’t 
go. I shall git round and meet her. I know where we shalt 
strike across her slut. Shell be makin’ for Llanberis.” 

“ I let her cscai^e,” I moaned. “ I had her in my arms once; 
but you signalled to me not to grip her.” 

“If you had ha’grabbed her,” said the Gypsy, “she’d ba’ 
pulled you along like a fcathcr^—.she’s so rriad strong. Vou 
go back to the llyn.” 

The Gypsy girl passed along the shelf and was soon lost in 
the veil of vapour. 

I returned to the Ilyn and threw myself down upon the 
ground, for my leg.s sank under me, but the diz/iness of fatigue 
softened the effect of my distress. The rocks and peaks 
were swinging round my head. Soon 1 found the Gypsy 
bending over me. 

“I can’t find her,” said she. “We had best make haste 
and strike across her path as she makes for Llanberis. X have 
a notion as she’s sure to do that” 

As fast as we could scramble along those rugged tracks wc 
made our way to the point where the Gypsy expected that 
"Winifred would pass. We remained for hours, beating about 
in all directions in search of her,-~4>inli every now and then 
touching her erwth with the bow,—but without any result 
;j “ It’s my belidf she’s gone straight down to Llanberis,” .said 
i Sinfi ; “and we’d best lose no time, but go there too.” 

. We went right to the top of the mountain and rested fur a little 
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time on y Wyddfa, Sinfi taking some bread and cheese and 
ale in the cabin there. Then we descended the other side. 1 
had not sense then to notice the sunset-glories, the peaks of 
mountains melting into a sky of rose and light-green, over which 
a phalanx of hery clouds was filing ; and yet I see it all now 
as 1 write, and 1 hear what 1 did not seem to hear then, the 
musical chant of a Welsh guide ahead of us, who was conduct¬ 
ing a party of happy tourists to Llanbcris. 

When wc reached the village, we spent hours in making 
searches and inquiries, but could find no trace of her. Oh, the 
appalling thought of Winifred wandering about all night 
famishing on the hills I 1 went to the inn which Sinfi pointed 
out to me, while she went in quest of .some Gypsy friends, who, 
she said, were stopping in the neighbourhood. She promised 
to come to me early in the mornings in order that we might 
lenuw oui search at break of day. 

When I turned into bed after supper T said to myself; 
“'I'herc will be no sleep for me this night.” But I w'as mis¬ 
taken. So great was iny fatigue that sleep came upon me with 
a strength that was sudden and irresistible ; when the servant 
came to call me at sunrise, I felt as though 1 had but just gone 
to bed. It was, no doubt, this sound sleep, and entire* respite 
from the tension of mind I had undergone, which saved me 
from another serious illness. 

1 found the tlypsy already waiting for me below, preparing 
for the labours before her by making a hearty meal on salt beef 
and ale. 

“ Rma,” said she, pointing to the bit f with her knife, **we 
sha’n’t get bite nor sup, 'cept what wc carry, either inside or out, 
for twelve hours,—[lerhaps not for twenty-four. Before I give 
up this slot there ain’t a path, nor a hill, nor a rock, nor a valley, 
nor a precipuss as won’t ft*el my fut. Come! set to.” 

1 took the Gypsy’s advice, made as hearty a breakfast as 1 
could, and we left Uanberis in the tight of morning. It was 
not tiU we had reached and passed a place called GwasfadnanI; 
Gate that the path along which we went became really wild and 
difficult The Gypsy seemed to know every inch of the countty. 

We reached a beautiful lake, wheie Sinfi stopped, and I began 
to question her as to what was to be our route. 

** Winnie know’d,” said she, “some Welsh folk as ftsh in thifts 
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'ere lake. She might ha* called ’em to mind, pour things and 
come off here, I'm a-goin' to ask about ht‘r.'' 

Sinfi's inquiries here—her inquiries everywhere that day— 
ended in nothing but blank and cruel disappointment. 

Remembering that Winifred’s very earliest chiUlbotHl was 
passed near Carnarvon, I proposed to theG)p$y that we should 
go thither at once. 

After sleeping again at Llanberis, we went tu ('ainarvon, but 
soon returned to the other side of Snowdon, for at Carnarvon 
we could find no trace of her. 

“Oh, Sinfi,” I said, as we stood watching the pt^culiar blight 
yellow trout in Lake Ogwen, “she is starving - • starving on the 
hills—while millions of people are eating, gorging, wasting food. 

I shall go mad! ” 

Sinfi looked at me momnfuily, and said: 

“ It’s a bad job, reia, but if jxjor Winnie Wynne's a staivin^* 
it ain’t the fault u’ them as Iiappcns to ha’ got the full belly. 
There ain’t a Romany in Wales, nor there ain’t a Gorgioimthei, 
as wouldn’t give Winme a crust, if wonst we tould find hn." 

“To think of this great, rich world,” I cxclaiim*d flo myscll, 
not to the Gypsy), “ihokefull of haivoM, Imrslmg with giain, 
while famishing on the hills for a mouthful is she -the om*! ” 

“Reia,” said Sinli, with much solemnity, “the wr»rl<i’s full o’ 
vittles j what’s wanted is jtst a hand as can put the vitties am) 
the mouths where they ought to be—cluss togiilui 'DiaCs 
what the hungry Romany says when he snort s a h.ue or a 
tabbit.” 

We walked on. After a while Sinfi said: “A Romany 
knows more o’ these here kinds o* things, reia, than a Gorgio 
docs. It’s my belief as Winnie Wynn** ain’t a-starvin’ on the 
hills; she ain'tto starve; she’s un'y got to beg her btead. 
iShf’ll h. vc to do that, of course; but lieggin’ ain’t so bad ah 
starvin’, after all S There’s some as begs tor the love on it. 
’^i^idey does.” 

I knew by this time that it was useless to battle again>t 
Sinfi’s conviction tliat the curse would have to be lili-ially 
fulfilled, so X kept silence. While she was speaking I was 
iKtddcnly struck by a thought that ought to have come befote. 

“ Sinfi,” I said, “ didn't you know an English lady named 
^Dalrymple, who lodged with Mis. Davies for some yeais ? ” 
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“ Yis,” said Sinfi, “ and I did tliink o' Jier. She went to live 
at Carnarvon. But supposin' tliat Winnie had gone to the 
English lady—supposin’ that she know’d where to find her—• 
the lady 'ud never ha’ let her go away, she was so fond on her 
It was Miss I^alrymple as sp’ilt Winnie, a-gmn’ her lady- 
notions,” 

However, 1 determined to sec Miss Dalrymple, and started 
alone for Carnarvon at once. By making inquiries at the 
C’arnarvon post oftirc I found Miss Dalrymple, a pale-faced, 
careworn lady of extraordinary culture, who evinced thtf 
greatest affection for Winifred. She had seen nothing of her, 
and was much distressed at the fragments of Winifred’s story 
which I thought it well to give her. When she bade me 
gcjod bye, she said, “ I know something of your family, 1 know 
your mother and aunt. The sweet girl you are seeking is in 
^ny judgment one of the nmst gifted young women living. 
Her education, as you may be aware, she owes mainly to me. 
Hut she took to cveiy kind of intellcctuid pursuit by instinct. 
Reared in a poor Welsh cottage as she was, there is, 1 believe, 
almost no jdace in society that she is not fitted to fill.” 

On leaving Carnarvon I returned to Sinfi Lovell. 

But why should I weary the reader by a detailed account 
of my wanderings and searchings with my strange guidt- that 
d.iy, and the next, and the next? Why should I burthen hmi 
with the mental agonies I suffered as Sinfi and I, during the 
following days, explored the country for miles and miles — 
right away beyond the Cross Foxes, as far as Dolgellcy and the 
region of Cader Idris ? At last, one evening, when I and Khuna 
Boswell .ind some of her family were walking down Snowdon 
towards r.lanberis, Sinfi announced her conviction tliat Wini¬ 
fred was no longer in the Snowdon region at all, perhaps not 
oven in Wales at all. 

“ You mean. I suppose, that she is dead,” I said. 

“ Dead?” said Sinfi, the mysterious sibylline look returning 
immediately to her face, that had just seemed so frank and 
simple. “ She ain’t got to dk j she’s only got to beg. But I 
shall ha’ to leave you now. I can’t do you no more good. 
And besidt s, my daddy’s goin’ into the Eastern Counties with 
the Welsh ponies, and so is Jasper Boa^eU and Rhona. Videy 
and me are goin’ too, in course.” 
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With dct'p regret and dismay 1 felt that 1 must part from 
her. How well 1 remember tliat evening. 1 feel as now 1 
write the delicious summer breeze of Snowdon blowing on my 
forehead. The sky, which for some time had been gTu>^ulg 
very rich, grew at every moment rarer in colour, and glassed 
itself in the llyns which shone with an enjoyment of the beauty 
like the magic mirrors of Snowdotiian spirits. The loveliness 
indeed was so bewitching tluvt one or two of the <3)|>Hies - a 
race who are*, as I had already notuvel, among the: few 
uncuitivated people that show a susceptibility to the beauties 
of nature—gave a long sigh of pleasure, and lingcied at the 
llyn of the triple echo, to sec how the soft iiuli>cent <»pal 
brightened and shifted into sapphire and orange, ami then into 
green and gold. As a small requital of her valuable seivicoh 
I offered her wh.ai money I liad aliout me, and piomised to 
scud as much more as she might require as soon as I reai’lwd 
the hotel at DolgelUy, where at the moment my portmanteau 
was l)ing in the landhircrs ebatge. 

“ Aft’ take inoni’y fui tryin* to find my sister, W^innie Wytim ?' 
said Sinfi, in astonishriirnt more than in anger. *' .‘^eein’, n i.i. 
as I’d jisl sell cveiytbink Fve got to find her, I should likf* lo 
know how many hjlmsers [seven igns] 'ud j[>ay me. No, 
reia, Winnie Wynne ain’t in Wales at all, <‘lse I'd iHv* i »ivr u{) 
this patiin-cliase, fare ye well;” ami she In Id out her 
hami, which I grasp« d, leluctant to lot it go. 

“Fare ye well, r<.:a,” she repeated, us she waikr.d sisiflly 
away; “ I wonder whether we shall ever meet agin.” 

** Indeed, I Jiupe so,” I said. 

Her sister Vick), who with Khona Iloswell wa.s walking m ar 
us, was prc.scnt at the parting a bright eyed, dark skinm d 
little girl, a head shorter than Sinfi. 1 saw VrUry’s eyes gluten 
greed’ly at sight of the gold, and, after we Imd partfd, I wav 
not at all surprised, though I knew her father, Panuel il, 
a frequenter of Raxton Ians, to be a man of means, win n she 
came back and said, with a coqueltisb smile, 

“ Give the bright balariM-rs to Lady Sinfi’s poor sisti.i, my 
rei; give the balansers to the poor Gypsy, my rci.” 

Khona, however, instead of joining Vidcy in the prayer for 
backsheesh, ran down the path in the footstepb of Sinfi. 

What money 1 bad about me 1 was catryuig loose m my 
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waistcuat pocket, and I pulled it out, gold and silver together. 
1 picked out the sovereigns (five) and gave them to her, 
retaining lialf-a-sovereign and the silver for my use before 
returning to the hotel at Dolgelley. Videy took the sovereigns 
and then pointed, with a dazzling smile, to the half-sovereign, 
saying, “ Give Lady Sinfi’s poor sister the posh balanser [half- 
sovereign], my rei.” 

I gave her the half-sovereign, when she immediately pointed 
to a half-crown in my hand, and said, “ Give tlie poor Gypsy 
the posh-courna, my rei.” 

So grateful was 1 to the very name of Lovell, that 1 was 
hesitating whether to do this, when 1 was suddenly aware of 
tlm presence of Sinfi, who had returned with Rhona. In a 
moment Videy’s wrist was in a grip I had become familiar 
with, and the money fell to the ground. Sinfi pointed to the 
money and said some words in Romany. Videy stooped and 
picked the coins up in evident alarm. Sinfi then said some more 

word. s in Romany, whereupon Videy held out the money to 
me. I felt it best to receive it, though Sinfi never once looked 
at me; and I coul<l not tell what expression her own honest face 

wore, wliether of deadly anger or mortal shame. The two 
sisters walked oft' in silence together, while Khona set up a 
kind of war-dance behind them, and the three went down the 
path. 

In a few minutes Sinfi again returned and, pointing in great 
excitement to the sunset sky, cried, ”I^ok, look! 'fhe l)uk- 
keripen of the triishul.”^ And, indeed, the sunset was now 
making a spectacle such as might have aroused a spasm of 
admiration in the most prosaic breast. As 1 looked at it and 
then turned to look at Sinfi’s noble features, illumined and 
spiritualized by a light that seemed more than earthly, a new 
feoling came upon me as though y Wyddfa and the clouds were 
joining in a prophecy of hope. 

VII 

Avtrr losing Sinfi I hired soaue men to assist me in my 
search. Day after day did we continue the quest; but no trace 
of Winifred could be found. The universal c^inion was that 

* Cnws. 
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she had taken sadden alarm at somethings lovt her fbothdd and 
fallen down a precipice, as so many unfortunate toun^ts had 
done in North Wales. 

One day I and one of my men met, on a spur of the Olydcr, 
the tourist of the flint implements with whom I bad conversed 
at Bettws y Coed, He was alone, geologising or else searching 
for flint implements on the hills. Kvidenlly my haggaid 
appearance startled him, But when he learnt what was my 
trouble he became deeply interested. He told me that die day 
after our meeting at the “ Roj*al Oak,” Ikttws y Coed, he had 
met a wilddooking girl as he was using his geologist's 
hammer on the mountains. She was bare-headed, and iiail 
taken fright at him, and had run madly in the dticction of the 
most dangerous chasm on the range; he had pursu(‘d her, 
hoping to save her from destruction, but lost sight of her i lose 
to the chasm’s brink. The expression on his face told me what 
his thoughts were as to her fate. He accompanitri me to the 
chasm. It was tnd(‘cd a dreadful place. Wc got to the 
bottom by a winding path, and searched till dusk among the 
rocks and torrents, finding nothing. But 1 felt that in wild and 
ragged pits like those, covered here and there with lough and 
shaggy brushwood, .and full of wild cascades and deep pools, a 
body might well he concealed till doomsday. 

My kind-hearted companion accompanied me for some miles, 
and did his best to dispel my gloom by his liv<’ly and intelligent 
talk. We parted at Pen y Gwryd. I ne,ver saw him again. 1 
never knew his name. Should these lines evi i come beneath 
his eyes he will know that though the great ocean of human life 
rolls between his life-vessel and mine, lhave not furgotUii liow 
and where once wo tourht,d. 

But how could I rest? Though Ho{)e herself was laughing 
my hopes to scorn, how could I rest? How ^uld I cease to 
search ? 

Bitter as it was to wander about the hills teasing my soul by 
delusions which other people must fain smile at, it wouUl luve 
been more bitter still to accept for certainty the intolerable truth 
tihat Winifred had died famished, or that her beloved body was 
a mangled cor|»e at the bottom of a cliff. If the reader does 
not undmtand this, it is because Itc finds it impossible to 
understand a sorrow like mmc. 1 refused to return to Kaxton, 
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and took Mrs, Davies*s cottage, which was unoccupied, and lived 
there throughout the autumn, Eveiy day, wet or dry, I used 
to sally out on the Snowdonian range, just as though she had 
been lost but yesterday, making inquiries, bribing the good- 
natured Welsh people (who needed no bribing) to aid me in a 
search which to them must have seemed monomaniacal 

The peasants and farmers all knew me. ‘*Siit mae dy 
galon ? (How is thy heart ?) ” they would say in the l>eauliful 
Welsh phrase as I met them. “How is my heart, indeed ! ” I 
would sigh as I went on my way. 

Before I went to Wales in search of Winifred I had never 
set foot in the Principality. Before I left it there was scarcely a 
Welshman who knew more familiarly than I every mile of 
the Snowdonian country. Never a trace of Winifred could 
I find. 

^t the end of the autumn I left the cottage and removed to 
Penygwryd, as a comi^aratively easy point from which I could 
reach the mountain Hyn where I had breakfasted with Winifred 
on that morning. Afterwards I took up my abode at a fishing- 
inn, and here I stayed the winter through—scarcely hoping to 
find her now, yet chained to Snowdon. After my labours 
during the day, scrambling among slippery boulders and rugged 
rocks, cro.ssing swollen torrent-beds, amid rain and ice and snow 
and mist such as frightened away the Welsh themselves—after 
thus wandering, because I could not leave the region, it was a 
comfort to me to turn into the low, black-beamcd room of the 
fi.shing-inn, with drj’ing hams, flitches of bacon, and fishing-rods 
for decorations, and hear the simple-hearted Cymric folk talking^ 
sometimes in Welsh, sometimes in English, but always with 
that kindness and that courtesy which go to make the poetry of 
Welsh common life. 

Meantime, I had, as I need scarcely say, spared neither 
trouble nor expense in advertising for information about 
Winifred in the Welsh and the West of England newspapers. 
I ofFercid rewards for her discovejry, and the result was merely 
that I was pestered by letters from people (some of them 
tourists of education) suggesting traces and clues of so wild, and 
often of so fantastic a kind, that I arrived at the conviction that 
of all man’s faculties his imagination is die most lawless, and at 
the same time the most pow^rfuL It was perfectly inconociv- 
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able to me that the writers of some of those letters were not 
themselves demented, so wild or so (anrifu! were the clues they 
su^ested. Yet, when I came to nio<*t them and talk with 
n>em (as I sometimes did), I found these coTW'spontU^nts to Ix' 
of the ordinary prosaic British lyi>e. All my effiiits were to no 
purpose. 

Among my longer journeys from the fishing inn, tht‘ most 
frcqifent were those to Holywell, near Flint, to the Well of St. 
Winifred—the rearler need not be told why. He will recollect 
how little Winnie, while plying me with strawbi'irios, had sagely 
recommended the holy water of this famous well a** a **iurc 
for crutchec.” She had a< tually brought me stune of it iit a 
lemonade bottle when she relumed to Raxlon aft<,r her fust 
absence, and had insisted on rubbing my ankle with it. Sh<* 
had, as I afterwards learnt from her father^ imi>ojtuned and at 
last induced her aunt (evidently a good-natured and \ioithy 
soul) to tak.: her to viMt a friend at Holywell, a journey ot 
many miles, for the pmpose of bringing home with her a luuth' 
of the holy water. Whenever any asetmt of the g.ingways had 
ptos'cd to be more successful than usual, Winifieil hadattnlniu d 
the good luck to the virtues contained in her lemonade Iwutk 
Ah! superstition seemed pretty enough then. 

At first in the foilorn hope that memory might have ailr.'w U d 
her thillier, and aftor\vards because there was a fas( in.ition for 
me in Uw* well on account of its association with licr, my pil- 
grimag<‘s to Holywell wtuc as fretjnent as tht)se of any of the 
afilicted devotees of the olden time, whose crutches loft lH,hind 
testified to the genuineness of th(‘ Saint’s pretensions. Into 
that well Winnie’s innocent young eyes had gazed—gazed in the 
hill belief that the holy water would cure me—gazed in the full 
belief that the crimson stains made by the Syssus on the stones 
were stains left by her martyr namesake's blood. Wli<*ie h,id 
she stood when she came and looked inh^ the well and the 
rivulet? On what exact spot had rested her feet—thf>se hltle 
rosy feet that on the sea-sands used to flash through the reced¬ 
ing foam as she chased the ebbing billows to amuse me, while 
1 sat between my crutches in the cove looking on ? It I 
found, possible to gaze in that water till it seemed ahvc with 
tier—seemed to hold die reflection of the Uttle face whi^'h years 
ago peered anxiously into it for the behoof the crippled 
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child'lover pining for her at Raxton, and unable to get up at 
down the gangways without her.” 

Holywell grew to have a fasdnation for me, and in the 
following spring I left the fishing-inn beneath Snowdon, and 
took rooms in this interesting old town. 


VIII 

One day, near the rivulet that runs from St Winifred’s Well, 
I suddenly encountered Sinfi Lovell. 

" Sinfi,” I said, “ she’s dead, she’s surely dead.” 

“ I tell ye, brother, she ain’t got to die ! ” said Sinfi, as she 
came and stood beside me, “ Winnie Wynne’s on’y got to 
beg her bread. She’s alive,” 

“ Where is she ? ” I cried. “ Oh, Sinfi, I shall go mad ! ” 

' “ There you’re too fiist for me, brother,” said she, “ when 
you ask me w^ere she is; but she’s alive, and I ain’t come 
cjuitc emp’y handed of news about her, brother.” 

“ Oh, tell me ! ” said I. 

“ Well,” said Sinfi, “ I’ve just met one of our people, Euri 
Ltwell, as says that, the very momin' after we seed her on the 
hills, he met her close to Carnarvon at break of day.” 

“ 'Fhen she did go to Carnarvon,” I said. “ What a distance 
for those dear feet! ” 

“ E!uri knowed her by sight,” said Sinfi, “ but didn’t know 
about her bein’ under the cus.s so he jist let her pass, sayin’ 
to bisself, * She looks jist like a crazy wench this mornin*, do(» 
Winnie Wynne.* Euri was a-goin’ through Carnarvon to 
b'lngor, on to Conway arid Chester, and never heerd a word 
about her bein’ lost till he got back, six weeks ago.” 

“ 1 must go to Carnarvon at once,” said I. 

“ No use, brother,” said Sinfii. ** If I han’t prett)” wdl 
worked Carnarvon, it’s a pity. I’ve bin there the last three 
weeks on the patrin-chase, and not a patrin could I find. It’s 
my belief as she never went into Csumarvon town at all, but 
turned off and went into Llanbeblig churchyard,” 

“Why do you think so, Sinfi?” 

“ 'Cause her aunt, bein’' a Carnarvon woman, was buried 
among her own kin in Llanbeblig churchyard. I^eastwise^ you 
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won’t find a ghose of a trace <» her at Carnarvon, and itH bt 
a long kind of a wild-goose chase from hero ; but if you will 
go, go you must.” 

She could not dissuade me from starting for Carnarvon at 
once; and, as I would go, she seemed to lake it iis u uiaiier of 
course that she must accompany me. Our journey was paitly 
by coach and paitly afoot. 

My first impulse on nearing Carnarvon was to go—I could 
not have said why—to T.lanbebllg churchyard. 

Among a gioup of graves of ihe Oavu'seswe easily found 
that of Winifred’s aunt, beneath a newly-planted arbutus nw. 
After looking at the modest mound for some lime, and won- 
'tiering where Winilred had stood when the coHin was lowered 
—as I hail wondered where she had stood at St. Winilrod's 
Well “I roamed about the churchyard with Sinfi in silence lot 
a time. 

At la-^t *.he said, " I mind cornin’ here wonst with Winnie,* 
and I mind her s,lyin': ‘'rhere’.s no place I slumld fomutli 
like to be buiiod in as ni IJ.anbeblig churebyard. The graves 
of them as die unmanied do look so beautilul."* 

“ How did she know the graves of those who die un 
married ? ” 

Sinfi looked ov* r the churchyard and waved h<*i hand. 

“Wherever you see them beautiful priiuruscs, .xnd them 
shinin’ snowdrops, ami them swect-smellin'vi’lets, that’s alhit 
the grave of a child or tlse of a young iJorgic af» dtod a maid ; 
and wherever you see th< m laurel trees, and liox trees, an<l 
•Ijutus trees, that’s the grave of a pusson a.s ain’t nurher child 
nor maid, an* tfie Welsh folk think nobody else on’y child’n 
an’ maids ain't quite gfwd enough to be turned into the blessed 
fiovrers o' spring.” , 

' “ Next to the sea," I ‘aid, “ she loved the flowers of spring.” 

“And/should like to be butted here too, brother,” said 
Sinfi, as we left the churchyard. 

“But a fine strong girl like you, Sinfi, is not very hkcly to 
die unmarried while there are Romany bachelors about.” 

“There ain’t a<many Romany chals,’’ she said, “as du’st 
many Sinfi Lovell, even supposing as Sinfi Jxivell'ud ni.irr> 
Mm, an’a Gorgio she’ll never many—an’ never can uuury. 
And to lay here ancatb the flowers o' spring, wi’ the Welsh sun 
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a shinin’ on* em as it*$ a>shinin* now, Mo/ must be a sweet kind of 
bed, brother, and for anythink as 1 knows on, a Romany chi *ud 
make as sweet a bed o’ vi’lets as the beautifullest Gorgio-wencli 
as wur ever bred in Carnarvon, an’ as shinin’ a bunch o’ snow* 
drops as ever the Welsh spring knows how to grow.” 

At any other time this extraordinary girl’s talk would have 
interested me greatly; ttam, nothing had any interest fur me 
that did not bear directly upon the fate of Winifred. 

Little dreaming how this quiet churchyard had lately been* 
one of the battle grounds of that all-conquering power (Destiny,, 
or Circumstance?) wluch had governed Winnie’s life and mine,, 

I went with Sinh into Carnarvon, and made inquiry eveiywhere,., 
but without the slightest result. This occupied several days^ 
during which time Sinfi stayed with some arqumntances 
encamped near Carnaivon, while I lodged at a little liotel. 

*‘‘You don’t ask me how you happened to meet me at 
Holywell, brother,” said she to me, as wc stood looking across 
tlie water at Carnarvon Castle, over whose mighty battlements 
the moon was fighting with an army of black, angry clouds, 
whic!» a wild wind was leading furiously against her—** you don’t 
ask me how you happened to meet me at Holywell, nor how 
long I’ve been back agin in dear old Wales, nor what I’ve been 
a-doin’ on since we paited; but that's nuther here nor there, 
ril tell you what 1 tWnk about Winnie an’ Uio chances o’ fmdin’ 
hei, brother, and that’ll intrust you more.’ 

“ What is >t, Sinfi ? ” I cried, waking up from the reminiscences, 
bitter and sweet, the bright moon had conjured up in my 
mind. * 

“ Well, brother, Winnie, you see, was very fond o' me.” 

“ She was, and good reason for being fond of you she had” 

” Well, brother, bein’ very fond o’ me, fhaf made her very 
fond o’ a/i Romanies; and though she took agin me at fust, 
arter the cuss, as she took agin you because wc was her closest 
friends (tliat’s wlmt Mr. Bl)rth said, you know, they alius do), 
she wouldn’t take agin Romanics in general No, she’d take 
Romanies in general, and she’d go Lumgin’ about the different 
camiiis, and she'd soon be snapped up, being so comely, and 
liitty’d make a lot o’ money out on her jist havin’ her with ’ex» 
tor the * dukkerin 

** I don’t understand you,” 1 said 
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“Well, you knoifv,’*'»aid Smfi, “anylKwly ai> i$ under the cuss 
IS half >h}th th< spcriits and hal( \uth us, and so ^an uU the 
na/ * dukkcnn*' Only it’s bad for a Konwn\ to havt another 
Romany m ttu. ‘ pUce ’ as is undt r the < uss but it don t lu »m r 
a bit about having a Ooitno among >oiu bi<.td as is undur a 
cuss, for (lor^fio tuss can't never touch Koinui) ” 

I hen )ou tt tl quite sure shi \ not dead, Smti 

“bhe’s jM as live os you an’ im sonitwlun', brotlm 
Theie’s two things *ts keeps olive then ^ tht cij^s, as si)s 
she’s got to big hei bn ad, and tl«r< s the diikkinp«n o* the 
Gold<n Hand on Snowdon, as si>s dn’s gut to iniriy 
you ” 

”P.ut, hinfi, ! mean tint, apart from all this »iipi i^titioii ui 
youis, )ou Inve nason to think ^he’s alive ^ uul you think 
shcs with the RomuiK ^ * 

‘*I know she»’s ahvc, mill I think sin's with tin Kominii^ 
Shv mmt 1)1, biotiur, with the Shows, or the lets or the 
Stanleys, oi llu bosw« 11, oi some on ’em ” 

“ III n,” Slid 1, • 111 turn t>vi>sy % 1 H b< Ihi suond Ay twin 
to own allcgunce *o th I)Kn*d pi Fcmlla Stonhy I’ll loui 
Great Jhitoin till I tmd her" 

“Vou can jine us if you like, brother Wi’n g^»in’ all 
thuiugh the West ol 1 nghnd with the* gties You’re load o' 
hshui' on’ shootm’, brothfi, an* though ye)ii’r( a (ioigio you 
cant lulp beta a Gui^lu, and you iin’t a muaiply un, is I vi 
said to Jiin Button n iny s the tinu , ind if you e in’t |.ivt the 
left hand body bio a like im, there un’t a many (xiimus ne>i 
yil a many Romanies as knows In tUr nor yeiu wh it Ih ir litte 
wur made foi, in’ iltogether, brothel, Jicng te tassa mane’ if 
I shouldn’t bn nahttm pioud to see ye jine our bn«<l 
Theae's a coachmiker down in Chester, and hi’s got for sil 
the beautifullcst hvm’wag,.m in all England It’s *lnny 
orange yellow with red window bbnds, in' il there’s a colour 
m any rainbow as carit be s< < d in the panels o’ the front eloot, 
It’s a kind o’ rainbow I ain’t never seed nowhercs He nueie 
it for Jencho Bo/zell, the rich Gnemgro os so often stays at lUxton 
and :U Gypsy Bel!, but Rhona Bozsell hate's a waggiii and 
alius will d(>c*p in a tent Ih \ do say as the Pniwe o Wales 
Wants to buy that hvin* wa^gm, only he can’t spare the balans^ nt 
}tt^ now— his fiuntly bein’ bt^ an’ uux^ bem’ so bad liuw 

M a 
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much money ha’ you got ? Can you stan’ a hundud an’ fifty 
gold balansers for the waggin besides the fixins?” 

“ Sinfi,” I said, “ Pm prepared to spend more than that in 
seekirig Winnie.” 

“ Dordi, brother, you must be as rich as my dad, an* he’s 
the richest Griengro arter Jericho Bozzell. You an’ me’Il jist 
go down to Chester,” she amtinued, her eyes sparkling with 
delight at the prospect of bargaining for the waggon, ** an’ we’ll 
fix up sich a livin’-waggin as no Romany rei never had afore.” 

** Agreed! ” I said, wringing her hand. 

“ An’ now you an’ inc’s right pals,” said Sinfi. 

We went to Chester, and I became owner of the famous 
“livin’-waggin” coveted (according to Sinfi) by the great 
personage whom, on account of his name, she always spoke of 
as a rich, powerful, but mysterious and invisible Welshman. 
f)ne of the monthly cheese-fairs was going on in the Linen 
1 lall. Among the rows of Welsh carts standing in front of the 
“Old Yacht Inn,” Sinfi introduced me to a “Griengro” (one 
of the Gypsy Locks of Gloucestershire), of wiiom I bought a 
bay marc of extraordinary strength and endurance. 


IX 

It was, then, to find Winifred tliat I joined the Gypsies. 
And yet I will not deny that affinity with the kinsfolk of my 
ancestress Fenella Stanley must have had something to do with 
this passage in my eccentric life. That strain of Romany blood 
which, according to my mother’s theory, had much to do with 
drawing Percy Aylwin and Rhona Boswell together, was alive 
and potent in my own veins. 

But I must pause here to say a few words about Sinfi Lovell. 
Some of my readers must have already recognised her as a 
famous character in bohemian circles. Sinfi’s father was a 
“Griengro,” that is to say, a horse-dealer. She was, indeed,^ 
none mother than that “Fiddling Sinfi” who became famous 
in many parts of England and Wales as a violinist, and 
also as tlie only performer on the old Welsh stringed instru¬ 
ment called the “erwth," or cruth. Most Gypsies are musical, 
but Sinfi was a genuine music^ genius. Having become, throu|^ 
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the good nature of Winifred’s aunt Mrs. Davies, the poKteswor of 
a erwth, and having been taught by her the unique capabilities of 
that rarely seen instrument, she soon learnt the art of fasci¬ 
nating licr WcKh patrons by the strange, wilil »5trains she could 
draw from it. This obsolete six-stringed instniment (with two 
of the strings reaching beyond the key-boaril, used as drones 
and struck by the thumb, the bow only l>cing used on the othrr 
four, and a bridge placed, not at right angles to iho sides of 
the instrument, but in an oblique direction), though in some 
important respects inferior to the violin, is in other resptrts 
superior to it Ih ard amrvng the peaks of Snowdon, as 1 luMrd 
them during our search for Winifred, the notes of tht; ciwth 
have a wonderful wildnt'ss and pathos. It is supposed to have 
the power of drawing the spirits when a maiden sings to its 
accompaniment a mysterious oUI Cymric song or inrantallon. 

Among her own people it was as a scert^ss, as an adept iln 
the real dukkering -the dukkering for the Rom.inies, ,is dis- 
tingxrished from the false dukkeiing, the dukkeriiig lor the 
Gorgios—that Sinfi’s i.imc w.is gr»‘at. She Iwd travelled over 
nearly all Kngland- \nlRrevcr, in short, Ihcio were hor'-e l.iiis 
and was famdiar with T.ondi»n, where in the stmhos of a»ti ts 
she was in request a*? a face model of eUraordinary vahii*. 
Nor w'cre these all the < haracteristk s that distin .'uished her 
from the common held of Romany chie.s; she w.is <»nc ol the 
few Gypsies of citlur *' x who could .speak with equal llnenry 
both the English and Welsh Romanes, and shew.ibin the habit 
sometimes of mixing the two dialerts in a most singular w;iy. 
^’hough she had lived much in Woles, and h.id a p.Tss)onate li>\e 
of Snowdon, she belonged to a famous branch of th<- T/)V( Us 
whose haunt had for ages beroj in Wales and also the Ivist 
Midlands, and she had caught entirely thrt accent of th,u 
district 

Among artists in I/ondon, as I afterwards learnt, she oftr n 
went by the playful name r)f ’*I.ady Sinfi Lovell," for the 
following reason: 

She was extremely proud, and believed the “ Katilo ('am- 
loes ” to represent the aristocracy not only of the Gypsuis, but 
of the world. Moreover, she had of late been bioughi into 
close contact with a certain travelling band of Hungarian 
C3rpsy'mu.sicians, who visited England some time ago. Inter- 
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course with these had fostered her pride in a curious manner^ 
The musicians are the most intelligent and most widety- 
travelled not only of the Hungarian Gypsies, but of all the 
Romany race. I’hey are darker than the sAtoros crijdnyok, or 
tented Gypsies. The Jx)vclls being the darkest of all the 
Gypsies of (Jreat ISritain (and the most handsome, hence 
called Kaulo Camloes), it was easy to make out an affinity 
closer than common between the Ix)vells and the Hungarian 
musicians. vSinfi heard much talk among the Hungarians of 
the splendours of the early leaders of the continental Romanics. 
She was told of Romany kings, dukes, and counts. She ac* 
cepted, with that entire faith which characterised her, the 
stories of the exploits of Duke Michael, Duke Andreas, Duke 
I’anuel, and the rest. It only needed a hint from one of her 
continental friends, that her father, Panuel I..ovel], was probably 
a descendant of Duke Panuel, for Sinfi to consider him a 
Duke. From that moment she felt as strongly as any Gorgie 
ever felt the fine sentiment expressed in the phrase, mblesst 
oblige; and to hear her say, “ I'm a duke's chavi [daughter], 
and mustn't do so and so,” was a delightful and refreshing 
experience to me. Poor Panuel groaned under these honours, 
for Sinfi insisted now on his dressing in a brown velveteen coat, 
scarlet wai.stcoat with gold coins for buttons, and the high- 
crowned ribbon - bedizened hat w-hich prosperous Gypsies 
once used to wear. She seemed to consider that her 
sister Videy (whose tastes were low for a Welsh Gypsy) did 
not belong to the high aristocracy, though bom of the same 
father and mother. Moreover, “ dook ” in Romanes mciuis 
spirit, ghost, and very likely Sinfi found some power of associa-, 
tion in this fact; for Videy was a bom sceptic. 

One of the special charms of Gypsy life is that a man fully 
admitted into Romany brotherhood can be on terms of 
close intimacy with a Gypsy girl without awaking the smallest 
suspicion of love-making or flirtation; at least it was so in my r 
time. ^ 

Under my father's will, a considerable legacy had come , to . 
me, and, after gomg to London to receive this, I made the. 
circuit of the West of England with Sinfi's people. No sign 
whatever of Winifred did 1 find in any of the camps. I was 
for returning to Wales, where my thoughts always were; but 
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S couid not expt'ct Sinfi to leavt* her family, so I sfmted 
jthither alone, leading mjr waggon in their charge. Before 1 
{reached Wales, however, 1 mot in the part of fhcshirci 

>not far from Mon ton Hall, some English lass, wth whom I 
got into talk alwut the Hnngaiian musuians, wh<» wen* here 
.then on another flying visit to England. Something that 
.dropped from oneof the lojcsas to thottaditionsand suiHrrsUthms 
of the Hungarian Gypsies with regartl to pf'oplo suffering fioiii 
dementia set me thinking; and at last I came to t h<‘coin lusion 
that if I really believed Winifred to have taken shetkr among 
the Romanies, it would be absurd not to follow up a liand like 
those Hungarians. Accordingly I changed my coursi*, .and 
followed them up; hut again without flnding the slightest clue. 
Ev'cntually I returmnl to Wale$, partly because tliat se<*nR'<I to 
be even ytt the most likely region to afford some tiace, paitly 
bc<'ause I should thr‘ic again see Smfi Ixivell on het i(*ityu 
from England. 

My health was now much imi>aircd by sleeplessness (Uio 
inevitable result ot my atixiety), and by a nari,otir, which fiom 
the commencement of my troubles I had been in the liabii ol 
taking in ever-imrea«>mg dose^—a terrible narcotic, one of 
whose multiturlmous < fleets is that of semding all the* patii nt’s 
thoughts circling .around one central idea like planets rnimd 
the sun. Painful and agomiring as had been my susfa'uw,— 
my oscillation bctw<'cn hoiic and dread,--duiing my wandi rings 
with the Lovells, tlv'se wanderings had not btvn witliout their 
moments of comfoj I, for all of which 1 had been indebted to 
Sinft. She would sit with me m an English lane, umlcr a 
ht'dge or tree, on a balmy summer evening, or among the 
•primroses, wild hyacinths, buttercups and daisii s of the swc(‘t 
meadows, chattering her reminiscences of .Winifreri. .She 
would mostly end by <‘aying: “ Winnie was very fond on ye, 
brotner, and we shall find her yit, Golden Hand on 
Snowdon wasn’t sent theto for nothink. The dukktrip^ rt •.ays 
you’ll marry her yit; a love like youm can follow the trycnest 
patrin as ever wur laid.” Then she would play on l» t erwth 
and say, “Ah, brother, I shall be able to make this erwth 
bring ye a sight o' Winnie’.s livin’ mullo if she's alive, 
and there ain’t a sperrit of the bills as wouldn’t answer < 
to it” 
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Of Gor^os generally, however, Sinfi had at heart a feeling 
•somewhat akin to dread. 1 could not understand it. 

“ Why do you dislike the Gorgios, Sinfi ? ” I said to her one 
day on l^ke Ogwen, after the return of the Lovells to Wales. 
We were trout-fishing from a boat anchorwl to a heavy block 
of granite which she had fastened to a rot>e and heaved over¬ 
board with a strength that would have surpassed that of most 
Englishwomen. 

“Thafs nuthcr here nor there, brother,” she replied, 
mysteriously. So months and months dragged by, and brought 
no trace of Winifred. 



I 

The Leader of the Aviwinlans 

I 

One clay as Sijifi and 1 were stiolling ibrouc'h the 
glades between ( ap**l f'urij' and Ikttws ) (’oed, «)m oui way to 
a fishing place, we snt down by a stream to cat some bo n1 and 
cheese we had biouglit will* ns. 

The sunlight, as it hr-ike hen* and tin re lx'twe<n lit** tlml 
foliage, was playing ujwjn the hltU* eascadi in siah ttiui* d 
fjushion—turmngthcw.il* i into a toirenl that s* ein» d as ilion h 
molten rubies and sapphnes and o[>als w’l r* abh/*' in one 
dancing fac‘ry stream, - tint even the dark tiagtdy of huin.m 
life seemed cnvt*lop*-d foi a moment in anatmosphf it of poftty 
and beauty. Sinfi g.t/* d at it sil* ntly, then sh< >aid 

“This is the viry jthu wlitic* Winnie wonsl Irii d to savi* a 
hemshaw aswur wound<’d. She wur tiy'in’ to ketf li hold on it, 
as the water wur rarryin’ it along, anil he pretty nigh b* it h<» 
to death wi' his wings for her pains. It wur Uum as slm conn 
an’ stayed along o’ us for a bit, an’ she got to lx?'as fond o in> 
erwth as you he’s, an* she used to say that if there wui any 
music as'ud draw her sperrit back to the airth arlei ‘b* wur 
dead it ’ud be the sound o’ my erwth; but there sh<* wm vn’ong 
as wrong could be: Romany nuisie couldn’t never t<iu< h ( lo 
sperrit; ’tain’t a bit likely. But it can draw her livin' nndio 
{wraithj.” Andas she spoke she liegan to play here iwth f/’^cna/a 
and to sing the opening bars of the old Welsh incantation wbu h 
I had heard on Snowdon on that never tobe'foigoltc*n morning. 

This, as usual, sent my mind at once back to the f inure of 
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Fcnella Stanley calling round her by the aid of her music the 
spirits of Snowdon. And then a strange hallucination came 
upon me, that made me clutch at Sinfi’s arm. Close by 
Ivr, reflected in a little glassy pool divided off from the- 
cjirtent by a ring of stones, two blue eyes seemed gazing. 
'J'hcn the face and the entire figure of Winifred appeared, but 
Winifn'd dressed as a beggar girl in rags, Winifred standing at 
a street corner holding out matches for sale. 

“ Winifred! ” I exclaimed; and then the hallucination passed, 
and Sinfi's features were reflected in the water. My exclama¬ 
tion had the strangest effect upotr Sinfi. Her lips, which 
usually wore a peculiarly proud and fearless curve, quivered, 
and were losing the brilliant rosebud redness which mostly 
characterised them. The little blue tattoo rosettes at the 
corners of licr mouth seemed to be growing more distinct as 
,shc ga/i'd in the water through eyes dark and mysterious as 
Night’s, hut, like Night’s own eyes, ready, I thought, to call up 
th(‘ tinohbing fires of a million stars. 

“ Wliiit made you cry out * Winifred ’ ? ” she said, as the music 
ceased. 

“ Wfut you told me about the spirits following the erwth was 
causing the stiangest dream,” I answered. “ I thought I saw 
Winnie’s far<‘ reflected in the water, and I thought she was in 
awful distress. And all the time it was your face.” 

“That wur her livin’ mullo,” said Sinfi, soUminly. 

(Convinced though I was that the hallucination was the natural 
result of Sinfi's harping upon the literal fulfilment of the curse, 
it dejnessed nio gn'atly. 

Close to this beautiful spot wc came suddenly upon two 
tourists sketching. And now occurred one of those surprises 
of which 1 have found that real life is far more full than any 
fiction dares to be. As we pas’sed the artists, I heard one call 
out to the othci, with a “burr” which I will not attempt to 
render, having ne\er lived in the “Black Country”: 

“ You have a true eye for composition; what do you think 
of this tree ? ” 

The speaker’s remarkable appearance attracted my attention. 

“ Well,” *!aid I to Sinfi, “ that’s the first time I ever saw a 
jiainter shaven and dressed in a coat like a Quaker’s.” 

Sinfi looked across at the speaker through the curling smoke 
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firom my pipe, gave a start of sttipri'se, and then said’ **Sc 
youVe never seed himf That’s bt cause )ou’re a country 
Johnny, brother, and don’t know nothink a) unit T-ondra life. 
That’s a friend o’ mine from Umdra as has past^ud me lnany’^ 
the time.” 

Painted you?” I said ; *Mhe man in blsik, with the jtoggle 
eyes, squatting thtre under the white umlmlla? What’s bis 
name ? ” 

•^'rhat’s the ccrciatcd Mr, Wilderspm, an’ hi’a painttd 
me many’s the time, an’ a tare lum ’un he is too, Dordil it 
makes me laugh to thmk on hmi. Most (lorgtos is nuiI, mor«’ 
or loss, but he’s the nuddest 'tin I over knuw’d ” 

We had by this lime t;f»t close to the painter’s (ompanion, 
who, fitting upright on his camp .stool, was busy witii his bmsh 
Without shifting his Iv^'id to haik at us, or removing his eyes 
from his work, hi ^aid, ina\oirc of striking pow'irandxohinu* * 
“Nothing but an inqieiiot1 1 xjn nonce of hfo, fnidy Hinfi, <ould 
have mado you pionounot our friuid ihon to l>e tho m.addtst 
riorgio living. ’ 

“Dordi!” cxfi.iinud Sinfi, turning sharply rouml in gri’ai 
astonishment. " Kane y set in’ both on ’< m !v rr ' *' 

“Mad our fiicnd is, no drmbt, I.»idy .Sinti,’ said lh« punt< i, 
without looking round, “but not »o mad as ffilim lihl^<flolls 
Oorgios I could naiiif, somi* nf ilt^ni born U‘gi’'laUus .ind somo 
of them (appan-ntlyi l>ort) K A/s/' 

“Who should ha’ thought oi set in* ’em both h'rc?” said 
Sinfi again. 

“That,” said the pamt< r, without even ytt turning to look 
at us or staying the mmiuu ni of his bmsh, “is a it matk I 
never make in a little clot of a world like this, Lady Sinfi, 
where 1 expect to sen i vejybody everywh« ra JJiii, my di ar 
Roman/ chi,” he cominutd, now turninti slowly round, “in 
passing your strictures upon thf* Oorgio w’orld, you ‘•hould rr 
member that you belong to a very* limited aristocracy, .'ind that 
jfrotir remarks may prob ibly fall upon cars of an entire ly inh rioi 
and Gorgio convolution.” 

“No o6Fence, I hopi,” vaid Sinfi. 

“Offence in calling Iht Gorgios mad? Not th< smallest, 
save that you have distinctly plagiarued frum me ui your 
(^aasificatiun of the Gcagio race.” 
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His companion called out again. “Just one moment! Do 
come and look at the position of this trce.*^ 

“ In a second Wilderspin, in a second,” said the other. “ An 
old friend and myself are in the midst of a discussion.” 

“ A discussion! ” said the person addressed as Wilderspin. 
“ And with whom, pray ? ” 

“ With Lady Sinfi Lovell,—a discussion as to the exact value 
of your own special kind of madness in relation to the tom-, 
fooleries of the Gorgio mind in general.” 

“ Kckka! kekka ! ” said Sinfi, “ you shouldn’t have said 
that.” 

“ And I was on the point of proving to her ladyship that in 
these days, when Art has become genteel, and even New Grab 
Street ‘ decorates ’ her walls—^when success means not so much 
painting fine pictures as building fine houses to paint in—the 
’■greatest compliment you can pay to a man of genius is surely 
to cal! him either a beggar or a madman,” 

'I'hc peculiarity of this “ chaff” was that it wa.s uttered in a 
simple and serious tone, in whicli not the faintest tinge of 
ironical intent was apparent. The other artist looked across 
and said: “Dear me! Sinfi Lovell 1 1 am pleased to see 
you, Sinfi. I will ask you for a sitting to-morrow. A .study 
of your head would be very suggestive among the Welsh hills.” 

The jnan who had been "chaffing” Sinfi then rose and 
walked towards his Quaker-Hke companiori, and 1 had an op¬ 
portunity of observing him fully. I saw »^hat he was a spare 
man, wearing a brown velvet coat and a dark felt hat. The 
collar of the coat seemed to have been made carefully Larger 
than ti.sual, in order to increase the apparent width of his chest 
His hair was brown and curly, but close cut His features were 
regular, perhaps handsome. His complexion was bright,— 
almost,—rosy in hue, and his eyes were brown. 

He shook hands with Sinfi as he passed us, and gave me a 
glance of that rapid and all-comprehending kind which seems 
to take in, at once, a picture in its e\'ery detail. 

"What do you think of him?” said Sinfi to me, as hfe, 
passed on and we two sat down on the grass by the side of tlie 
stream. 

“ I am puzzled,” I replied, “ to know whether he is a young 
man who looks like a middle-aged one, or a middle-aged man 
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who looks like a young one. How’s his hair under the 
hAt?" 

“Thinnish atop,” said Sinfi, laconically. 

“And I’m pu/zled,” I added, still looking at hini as* he 
walked over the glass, “as to wlietber he^s a \m\e man w\\o 
looks middle-sized, or a middle-sized man who looks hltU*.” 

“ He’s a little big’un,” said Smfi; “about the ln*ight o’ Rhon.i 
Bozzell’s Tarno Rye.” 

“ Altogether ho puzzles me, Sinfi! ” 

“ He puzzled me some way at fust.” 

What was it tliat made me take an interest so ‘•li.uige, 
strong, and .sudden in this man ? Without a hint ol hair upon 
his fate, while juvenile cuds clustoied thick and hhoit iK-nealh 
his wide-awake, he had at first struck me as In'ing noi nuu h 
moie than a la4l, till, as he gave me that rapid, staiohing glan<< 
in passing, I peiceni d the little crow’s feet round his tycs, and 
he then .struck me irnnediakly Jki, lx ing probably on the sergt * 
of thirty-fivt-. His hguit-was slim and thin, In'! want ahnu'l 
girlish in its foil. 1 should havu considered him small hrul 
not the unusually deep, loud, manly, and sonoious vixtt with 
which he had act osted Smfi convc*yed an impres'jion ol >»/e 
and weight such as even big men do not often produn 'I'lus 
deep voice, coupUJ with that gaunt kind of ihtiikwimh wc 
associate with the most demure people, produo <i an effi (t of 
sedateness such as 1 should luvc exjiectol to Imd (and <h<i Nof 
find) in the other man the man of the slu.ven iiuek ind 
Quaker costume; but, in the one glance 1 had got from ti)Os<’ 
watchful, sagacious, twinkling c>ts, Uieru was an expo,soon 
quite peculiar to them, quite mstruuble, quiti* indc!>ttilKxl>h . 


“Can you reckon him up, brother?” said Sinfi, tiking my 
meerschaum from my lips to rufill it for me, as she was fond of 
^ doing. 

“No.” 

"Nor I nulher,” said Sinfi "Nor I can’t pen hiV dukkerin’ 
nuther, though often’s the time I’ve tried it” 

During this time the two friends seemed to havi* finished 
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to us. Sinfi rose; 1 sat still on the giass* smoking my pi^ 
listening to the chatter of the water as it rushed over the 
rocks. By this time my curio-sity in the younger man bad died 
away. My mind was occupied with the dream-pirture of 
a little blue-eyed girl struggling with a wounded ht^rou. I 
had noticed, however, that he of Uic piercing eyes did not 
look at me again, having entirely exhausted at a glance such 
interest as 1 had momentarily aiforded him; while his com¬ 
panion seemed quite unconscious of my presence as he stood 
there, his large, full, dcei), biosvn eyes ga/ing appauntiy at 
something over my head, a long way o/f. Also I had noticed 
that “Visionary” was stamped upon this man’s nvtry feature 
—that he st-cmed an inspired baby of forty, talking theie 
to his companion and to Sinfi, the sun falling tqxm his long, 
,biown, cuily hair, mixed with grey, wlmh tcil from beneath 
his hat, and boated aionnd his collar like a mane. 

Whrn my levtiie had passed, I lound the aitists Uying to 
anangf with Sinfi to give an open-air sitting to one of them, 
the man addu^std as Wildcispm. Sinfi seemed willing enough 
to come to let ms; but I saw her look lound at me as if saying 
to heiself, “ What am 1 to do with you ?” 

“ I should like foi my biother to sit too,” I heard her say. 

“Suiely«” said Wilderspin. “Your biother would be a 
great gain to my picture.” 

Sinfi then came to me, and said that the paintei wanted me 
to sit to him. 

“But,” suid I in an undeitone, “the Goigios will certainly * 
find out that I am no Romany,” 

“Not tliey,” said Sinfi, “the Gorgios is sich fools. Why, 
bless you, a Gorgio ain’t got eyes and cars like a Romany. 
You don’t suppose as a Gorgio can hear or see or smell like a 
Romany can ? ” 

“ But you forget, Sinfi, that 1 am a Gorgio, and there are 
not_^ many Romanics can boast of better senses than your 
brother HaL” *’ 

“Dordi!” said Sinfi, “that’s jist like yom mock-modesty. 
Your great grandmother wur a Romany, and it's my belief that 
if you only went back fur enough, you'd find you had jist as 
good Romany blood in your veins as I have, and my daddy 
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IS a duke, you know, a loal, reglar, out-an'^out Romany 
duke.” 

“Tm afraid you flatter me, sister,” I leplied. “However, 
let’s try the Gorgiosand I got up and walked with hi,r close 
to the two sketcheis. 

Wilderspin was on tlje point of engaging me, when thi. 
other man, without troublmg to look at me au;am, smd: 

“ He^s no more a Romany than 1 am ” 

“Ain’t a Romany ?” s.ud Sinfi. “ Who says m> hiothei ain’t 
a Romany ? Where did you over sec a Goiuo with a skin like 
tlut?” she said, triumphantly pulling up m> sUc\<l anil ix 
posing one of tnywnsts. “'I hat ain’t sunburn, tlul’s Ihi nil 
Romany brown, an’ wc’s twinses, only I’m tlu b!,!g« a, <m’ wic’s 
the child’ll of a dukt, a real, rcg’lar, out an’ out Rtmuny dukv. ” 

He gave a glance at the tx[)ostd wnst 

“As to the Romany brown,” said lu, “a little »oap would 
often make a change m the best Romany blown ~dut il oi 
other ” 

“Why, look at hi^ nuk,” said Smfi, tiiinuig down my 
neckcrchid, "is Uut junburn, or is it Rununy blown, 1 
Bhould like to know ? ” 

“I a.ssure you,” said tlu sjk aktr,still addussmg lur in iln 
same grave, measured voice, “that the Romanu » liivc no itha 
what a little soap can do vuth the Koiu tny Imiwn ” 

“ Do you mean to say,” cm d bmfi, now f ntin ly losin/ licr 
tem|)cr (for on th»' subj« f t of Romany ckanlint -.s sht, lh< mo->i 
cleanly of women, was k< i.i)Iy sensitive)—“do you iman to siy 
as the Romany chaL an’ the Romany chit s don’t wa< h tin ii 
selves? I know what you fine Gorgios dtj say, you'n alius 
a^teilm’hes about us Romanics brother,” she cnod, turning 
«ow to me in a great fury, “ I’m a duke’s chawi, an' nni tn’t 
’ fight no mumply Gorgios, why don't j^u take an’ niak* bis 
bed for him?” 

And certainly the man’s supercilious * impcitmi nn was 
beginning to irntato mi 

“I should advise you to withdraw that about >oap, ’ 1 
said (Quietly, looking at him 

«Oh» and If I don't?” 

**^Vhy, then I suppose 1 must do as my sister bids,” said 1. 
**l must make your bed,” pomtuig to the gra&« Lcnuidi his 
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feet. " But I think it only fair to tell you that 1 am somewhat 
of a fighting man, which you probably are not” 

“ You mean ? . . .” said he (turning round menacingly, but 
with no more notion of how to use his fists than u lobster). 

“ I mean that we should not be fighting on equal terms,” I 
said. 

“ In other words,” said he, “ you mean and he 

came nearer. 

“In other words, I mean that, judging from the way in 
which you are atlvancing towards me now, the lesult of such 
an encounter might not lend to the honour and glory of the 
JBiilish artist in \Yal<;s.” 

“But,” said he, “yon arc no Gypsy. Who arc you?” 

“My name i.s Ihwy Aylwin,” said I; “and 1 must ask you 
to withdraw your word-* about the values of soap, as my sister 
objects to them.” 

“What?” crierl he, losing for the first time his matchless 
ituiji/rdid, “Henry Aylwin?” Then he looked at me in 
silent anuzciuent, while an expression of tlie deepest humorous 
enjoyment overspread his h-atures, making them positively 
shine as though oiled. Finally, he burst into a loud laugh, 
that was all the more irritating from the manitest effort he 
made to n'strain it. 

“Did J hear his Majesty of Gyiisydom aright?” he .said, as 
.aioii ii^ his hilarity allowed him to speak. “ Is the humble 
btd ol a mere painter to be made for him by the representative 
of the proud Aylwms, the genteel Aylwins, the heir-presuiiipttve 
Aylwins—the most le.spectable bratieh of a most respectable 
family, which, alas ! lias its ungenleel, its bohemian, its vulgar 
ofl-shoots? Did 1 hear his Majesty of Gyps>dom aright?” 

He leant against a tree, and gave utterance to jieal after peal 
of laughter. 

1 advanced with rapidly rising anger, bift his hilarity had so 
o\<.imastc*ied hirn^hat he did not heed it. 

“Wilderspin,” cried he, “come here! Pray come here. 
Havi‘ 1 not often told you the reason why 1 threw up my 
engagement with my theatrical manager, and missed my high 
vocation m ungenteel comedy? Have I not often told you 
that it sprang from no disrespect to my friends, the comic 
actors, but from the feeling that no comedian can hope to be 
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comic enough to compete with the r* at thing - the true harle¬ 
quinade of everyday Ufe^ roaring an<’ screaming around me 
whcievcr I go?” 

Then, without waiting for his cempamon’s n'|>1y, h<* turntd to 
me, and giving an added votume to his sonorous vtm e, said, 

** And you. Sir King, do you know whost bed your hfajesiy 
was going to make at the bidding of —well, oi a dukc<! thavi ? ” 
I advanced iiuh still growing anger. 

“Stay, King Bamfylde, staj,” said he: ‘Shall the Ixdsof the 
mere ungenteel Aylwins, ‘ the outside Aylwm-s,’ lx* nudi* by the 
higli Gyps) ucntility of Kaston?” 

A light lagan to break m upon me. "Surtl>,” 1 said, 
♦‘surely you are not Cyril Aylwin, the — 

“Pray finish your sf nttnee, sir, and sty the low )»oht‘inijm 
painter, the rcpitsenbitivc of the gnat ungenuxl tht sue 
cesser to the Aylwin pierage.” 

The other painUr, looking m blank ama/enient at my m wly 
found kinsman's cvtnoidmary inmimtnt, cxchimid, “llUss 
me* Then you icaily tan laugh aloud, Mf Cyril, Mh.u lus 
happened? What can have happened to make my di ir InenO 
laugh aloud ? ” 

“Well he may a^k, ’ said Cyril, turning to me “ He knows 
that ever since I wa» a b<>y tn jackets 1 have dcspisi cl the man 
who, in a world whr re all is so<omu, could *'» h < t anv jwitM iil tr 
point of the farce for his tmpty guffaw Hut I am (onquCred 
at last. Ixt me in‘rod«ce you, Wilderspin, to my kuisnian, 
Henry Aylwin of RaAton Hall, alias Cord Henry I^ivcll of 
Little Egypt—one of Duke l‘anucl'» mtt'resting tw^msts ” 

But ’Wdderspm’s a^tomslimi nt, apjianntly, was not at the 
^nconire ; it was at the spectacle his companion’s hil mty. 
“WondcrfuH” he muimuKd, with his eyes still fasti ned upon 
Cyril “My dear friend can laugh aloud. Most wondtrfuU 
can haw happt, ned ^ ” 

This is what had haiiptiK'd By one of those strange com 
cklenceb which make the drama wf real life far more wond^ rful 
than the drama of any stage, I, m my character of wandering 
Gypsy, hail Iwen thrown ados’, thi julh of the hiie nutre of my 
mother and aunt, Cynl Aylwin, a painter of bohf-mwn pro- 
ciirities, who (under the n one of “ Cynl ') had obiaim d some 
considerable reputation 'Ihi> kinsman of mine ha<l been 

t N 
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held to me- as a warning from my very childhood, though 
wherein lay his delinquendcs I never did clearly understand, 
save that he had once been an actor—before acting had be- * 
come genteel. Often as I had heard of this eccentric 
painter as the representative of the branch of the family which 
preceded mine in the succession to the coveted earldom, I had 
never seen him before. 

He stood and looked at me in a state of intense amusement, 
but did not speak. 

“So you are Cyril Aylwin?” I said. “Still you must with¬ 
draw what you said to my sister about the soap.*^ 

“ Delicious 1 ” said he, grasping my hand. I had no idea 
that high gentility numbered chivalry among its virtues. Lady 
Sinfi,” he continued, turning to her, “ they say this brother of 
yours is a character, and, by Jove! he is. And as to you, dear 
lady, I am proud of the family connection. The man who has 
two Romany Rye kinsmen may be excused for showing a little 
pride, I withdraw every word about the virtues of soap>, and 
am convinced that it can do nothing with the true Romany- 
Aylwin brown.” 

On that we shook hands all round. “ But, Sinfi,” said I, 
“why did you not tell me that this was my kinsman?” 

“'Cause I didn’t know,” said she. “I han't never seed him 
since I've know’d you. I always heerd his friends call him 
Cyril, and so I used to call him Mr. Cyril.” 

“ But, Lady Sinfi, my Helen of Little Egypt,” said Cyril, 

“ suppose that in my encounter with my patrician cousin—an 
encounter which would have been entirely got up in honour ol 
you—suppose it had happened that I had made your brother's 
bed for him ? ” 

“You make Ms bed I" exclaimed Sinfi, laughing. “Dordil , 
how you would ha* went down afore the Swimmin’ Rei I ” ^ 

“But suppose that, on the contrary, he had gone down " 
before me,*' said Cyril; “suppose I had been the death of your 
Seaming Rei, I should have been tried for the wilful murder 

* By the Welsh Gjrpsies, bat few OT whom can swim, I was called **th* ’ 
Swhnmin* Rei,** a name which would have been &r more appropriately 
given to Percy Aylwin (Rhona BoswdPs lover), one of the 
swimmers in Inland; but he was simply called the Tamo Rye (the ytm^ ; 

gentleman). 
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of a prince of Little Egypt, the son of a Romany duke 
Why, Helen of Troy was not half so mivchtevous a bt^iniy 
as you.” 

“ You was safe t nough, no fear,” said Sinfi ** It ’u<i take six 
o’ you to settle the Swimmin’ Kei.” 

I found that C}nl and his btrangi comp inion were sUxin' *it 
the “Royal Oak,” at DutWN y Coed They atkcil me to join 
them, but when I told iU<*m I “could not leaxt my people, 
who were encampid alniut two miles olT,” ('>ul attain h»ok< d it 
me with an expression oi dctiw‘st enjo)m«'nt, and c\«l.uim't! 
“tlclightful creature ” 

Turning to Sinfi, he sani: “Then wx’U go with you and lall 
upon the noble fathci of the twins, my old liu nd King I’lnin I " 

“lie ain’t a king,” s.iid Smfl nuxleslly, “Iv's onlj i diike ’ 

** You'll gixe us some t( a, I^dj Sirifi ? ” said C>ui “ No tia 
equal to <1) psy tea ” 

“ Romany tt.i, Mr. ' leplixii Sinfi, with porfeit dignit) 
and grace. “My daddy, tin duke, will be plea it d to wchom 
you.” 

We all strolled towards the tents. 1 offend to eariy nn 
umhiclla and a camp stool Cjnl walked hr^kly aw i) wuh 
Sinfi, leasing me *o gtt on with Wilderspin as hist I eould 
Before the othtr two wcie out of earshot, howiyir, 1 luard 
Cynl say, 

“You shouldn’t ha\x tikcn so senously my Oiaff about tb< 
soap, Sinfi. You out hi lo know me Ik tier b> tins tuni than to 
think that 1 would ically insult yr>u.” 

“How you would ha* vtent down afore the Swiinimn’ Ke-i' ” 
replied Sinfi regrt tfully. 


Ill 

Between my new companion, Wilder'tpiii, and mys« if tlv k* 
was an awkward silence for some time. He was uvidendy in i 
Iwown study. I had ample opportunity for examining hij f u* 
Deeply impressed upon his fort head there was, as I now pi r- 
cetyed, an ancient scar of a p'^nilur <hapc. At last, a lov ly 
bit of scenery broke the spell, and conversation l>egan )o flow 
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We had nearly got within sight of the encampment when he 
said, 

“ I am in Some perplexity, sir, about the various branches of 
your f.iinily. Aylwin,* I need not tell you, was the name of the 
greatest man of this age, and I am anxious to know what is 
exactly your connection with him.” 

“ You surprise me,” I said. “ Out of our own family, in its 
various branches, there is, I have been told, no very laige 
number of Aylwins, and 1 had no idea that one of them had 
become famous.” 

“ I did not say famous, sir, but great; two very different 
words. Yet, in a certain deep sense, it may be said of Philip 
Aylwin’s name that since his lamented death it has even become 
famous. The Aylwinians (of which body I am, a-s >ou are 
no doubt aware, founder and piesident) are, I may say, 
l>ccoming- —” 

** i’lulip Aylwin !” I said. “Why, that was my father. He 
famous»” 

The recollection of the essay upon "nainalet and Hanihit,” 
the thought of the brass-rubbings, the knee raps and mittens, 
came before me in an irresistibly humorous light, and 1 could 
not repress a .smile. I'hen arose upon me the remembrance ot 
the misery that had fallen upon Winnie and myself from his 
monomania and what seemed to me his superstitious folly, and 
1 could nt)t willihold an angry scowl. Then came the picture 
of the poor scarred breast, the love-token, and the martyrdom 
that came to him who had loo deeply loved, and smile and 
frown both passed from my face as I murmured,—"Poor 
father! he famous! ” 

“ Philip Aylwin’s son! ” said Wilderspin, staring at me. 
Then, raising his hat as reverentially to me as if I had bee* 
the son of Shakspeare himself, he said, " Mr. Aylwin, since 
Mary Wilderspin went home to heaven, the one great event eff 
my life has been the reading of Ifu Vtikd Queen^ your fathers 
book of inspired wisdom upon the modem Renascence of 
Wonder in the mind of Man. To apply his principles to Att, 
sir—to give artistic rendering to the pnifbund idea hinted at in 
the marvellous vignette on the title-page of his third edition— 
has been, for sonic time past, the proud task of my life. And 
you arc the great man’s son! Astonishing! Although bis 
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great learning overwhelms my mind and api>als my soul (whont, 
indeed, should it not overwhelm atui apical ?) there is not a 
pamphlet of his tliat I do not know intimately, almost by beuru" 
** Including the jup«. r on * Hamlet and llamaict, and the 
wide region of Nowhere' ?” 

*' Including that an<l everything.*' 

“Didyou know hitn, Mr. Wd«ier.spin?” 

“Not in the flesh ; in the spirit, who knows him so well? 
Vour mother I have had the i)leasurtt of moamg at the liouse 
of I-ord Sleaford, anil indeed I have had the tlistinguidnsl 
honour of p.tinting lier portrait; but Uto great author of 77te 
Ki/t’t/ Qiurn —the ijispned rlesignei ot tije vignette syinbolital 
of the kemiscenee of Wonder in Art — I never had the 
rapture of seeing. This very day, the aniuvers;irv of Uu 
birth,” he contimud, “is a great day in the Aylwjnian 
calemiar.” * 

“ My father's birthday ? Why, so it is! ” 

“ Ml. Aylwm, i.s it [possible tliat the anniversary of a d.\y so 
momenrouh for the wodd is forgotten--torgotten by tlu- very 
issue of the great man’s loins?” 

“The fact Is,” said I, in some confusion, “I liave b* t n living 
witli the (lypsics, ^nd, you see, Mr. Wilderspin, the passage </l 
time-—” 

“ The son of I'hilip Aylwin a Gypsy ! ” inuimmcd Wildcrspin 
meditatively, and uikvsi'Cious evidently that be w.is sjK*aking 
aloud—“a Gypsy! Still it would sinely be a niislako to 
suppose," he tonUruiui, perfectly oblivious now of my presence', 
“that the vagaries of Uie son can really bring shame upon the 
head of the father." 

“ But, by God I ” I cried, “ it is no mistake that the vagari* s 
of the father r an bring shame and sorrow and mi-sery uiK>n the 
*dhild. 1 could name a couple cd fathers- -sleeping very close 
to each other now—whose vagaries—^” 

My sudden anger was cariying me away; but X stopped, 

recollecting myself. 

“ Doubtless,” said \Vilderspin, “ there arc fathers anri fathers. 
The son of Philip Aylwin has assuredly a light to beeriuVal m 
to all otljer fathers than his own.” 

I looked in his hice; the expression of solemn earnestness 
Was quite Onmixtakab!e» 
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“ It is not you,” I said, “ it is Heaven, or else it is the blind 
jester Circumstance, tliat is playing this joke upon me I ” 

“ To your honoured father,” he continued, taking not the 
smallest notice of my interjection, “ I owe everything. From 
his grave he supports my soul; from his grave he gives me 
ideas j from his grave he makes my fame. How should I fail 

to honour his son, even though he-” 

Of course he was going to add—“even though he be a 
vagabond associating with vagabonds,”—but he left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“ I confess, Mr. Wilderspin,” said I, “ that you speak in such 
enigmas that it would be folly for me to attempt to answer 
you." 

“ I wish,” said Wilderspin, “ that all enigmas were as soluble 
as this, Ixt me ask you a question, sir. When you stood 
‘ before my picture, * Faith and Love,’ in Bond Street, did you 
not perceive that both it and the predella were inspired entirely 
by your father’s great work, TJie Veiled Queen, or ratJier 
that they are mere pictorial renderings and illustrations of tliat 
grand effort of man’s soul in its loftiest development ? ” 

I had never heard of the picture in question. As for the 
book, my father, perceiving ray great dislike of mysticism, had 
always shrunk from showing me any effusion of his that was 
not of a simply antiquarian kind. In Switzerland, however, after 
his death, while waiting for the embaimer to finish his work, 

I had become, during a few days* reading, acejuainted with The 
Veikd Queen. It was a new edition containing an “added 
chapter," full of subtle spiritualistic symbols. Amid what had 
seemed to me mere mystical jargon about the veil of Isis being 
uplifted, not by Man’s reason, not by such researches as those 
of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and the continental evolutionists,. 
but by Faith and Love, I had come across passages of burning 
eloquence, 

“ I am sorry to say,” I replied, “that my Gypsy wanderings 
are again answerable for my shortcomings. I have not yet 
seen your picture. When I do see it I-*——” 

“Not seen ‘Faith and Love’and the equally wonderfiil 
predella at the foot of it?” he exclaimed incredulously. “Ah, 
but you have been living among the Gypsies. It is the- 
greatest picture of the modem world; for, Mr. Aylwin it 
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renders in Art the inevitable attitude of its uwn time and 
country towards the unseen world, ai\d renders it as cxjuipletcly 
as did the masterpiece of Polyguotus in the liusche of the 
Cnidians at IXIphi-- as completely os th'd Uic wondedul 
frescoes of Anda^a Oicagna on tlu; walls of the ( arrrjio Santt) 
at Pisa.*’ 

“And you attribute your success to the inspttaluui >ou 
derived from niy fathet’s book?’* 

** To that and to the spirit of Mary Wtldcrspia in heavi;n/’ 

“Then you are a Spiritualist?” 

“1 am an AylwmUn, the opiwsite (need f say?) of a 
Datwinian.” 

“Of the school of Blake, larrhaps?” I asked, 

** Of the school of Blake ? No, lie was on the right rojid, 
but he was a writer of verses 1 Art is a jealous mistn ss, Mi 
Aylwm: the twintcr who rhymes is lost. Keen the masU'is 
hinisolf is so much tlu‘ weaker by every verse h** has writtin. 
I never could make a rhyme in my life, ami havt* faitlilully 
shunned printer’s ink, the black blight of the painter. I am 
my own school; the ‘.t hool of the spirit world.” 

“ I am very curious,” i said, “ to know in what way my 
father and the spirits <.an have inspiR-d a great paintt r. Of the 
vignette I may daim to kn<«w something. Of the spirits as 
artists I have of coui'Jie n«* knowledge, but as icg.uds my 
father, he, I am rc’tam, could hardly have told a Kapliin I 
from a chiomolitlev'iaph copy. He wa% in spite of that 
same vigm lt'‘, most ignoi ml of art. Raxton Hall possc*.sses 
nothing tut family porttaiis.” 


IV 

f 

By this time we had r/ached the encampment, which was 
close by a waterfall among ferns and witd floweis. I.itth’ Jerry 
Lovell, a child of about four yeais of age, came tunning to 
meet me Mdth a dead water-wagtail in his baud which he liad 
knockt-d down. 

“ Me kill do Romany C'hniklo,” .^aid he, and then proceeded 
to tell me very gravely that, having killed the "Gypsy magpie," 
be was bound to have a great Udy for his sweetheart 
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” Jerry,” said I bitterly, “you begin with love and 
stition early; you are an incipient ‘ Aylwinian ’: take care.” 

When I explained to Wildcrspin that this was one of the 
Romany beliefs, he said that he did not at present see the 
connection between a dead water-wagtail and a live lady, but 
that such a connection might doubtless exist. Panuel Lovell 
now came forward to greet and welcome WHderspin. Sinii 
and Cyril had evidently walked at a brisk rate, for already tea 
was spread out on a cloth. The fire was blazing beneath a 
kettle slung from the “ kettle-prop.” l‘hc party were waiting 
for us. Sinfi, however, never idle, was filling up the time by 
giving lessons in riding to Euri and Sylvester Lovtll, two 
dusky urchins in their early teens, while her favourite bantam- 
cock Pharaoh, standing on a donkey’s back, his wattles 
gloaming like coral in the sun, was crowing lustily. Cyril, who 
kiy stietched among the ferns, his chin resting in his hands 
and a cigarette in his mouth, was looking on with the deepest 
intou'st. As I ]).usseU behind him to introduce Wiideispin to 
Videy Lovell (who was making tea), I heard Cyril say, 

“Lady Sinfi, you must and shall teach me how to make 
an adversary’s bed—the only really essential pait of a liberal 
education.” 

“lirothcr,” said Sinfi, turning to me, “your thoughts are 
a-flyin’ off agirt; keep your spirits up afore all these.”, 

The leafy dingle was recalling (Jraylingham Wilderness and 
“ Faiiy Dell,” where little Winifred used to play Titania to my 
childish Oberon, and dance tlie Gypsy “ shawl-dance ” Sinfi had 
taught her! 

So much was I occupied with these reminiscences that 1 
had not observed that during our absence, our camp had been 
honoured by visitors. These were Jericho Boswell, diristened, 
I beiteve, Jasper, his daughter Rhona, and James Herne, 
called on account of his accomplishments as a penman the 
Seollard. Although Jasper BosincII and Panuel Lovell were 
rival Griengoes, there was no jealousy between them—^indeed, 
they were excellent friends. 

There were many points of sii vLarity between their charac¬ 
ters. Each had risen from comparative poverty to what might 
be called wealth, and risen in the same way, that is to say, by 
straightforward dealing w'ith the Goigios, although as regarded 
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Jerichoi Rhona was generally crctUttd with basing acted as a 
great auxiliary m anui^sing hw wealth \11 u\et the coonu> the 
tanners and horse dtahrs knew that ncilhi r | noi 1* tiUK I 
everbishopcd a gr>, or mdiili^td in inv ntlur hoise dealing 
tneks. Ihur vei> simpluity of thanttcr Jnd done whu ill 
the crafty tncks of certam conipetrs of ihius hid {iikd to d»> 
They were also \ery n.uch alike in thtu goudiutund uul 
humorous way of liking all the ups and dov.n> <>l h l 
A \uy difltrtnt kind of Romuiy w is th SfuiUid ■^o 
different, inditd, thit it s\is bird to think ihu he v »» of the 
same race Rominy ^lule iiKarnatc was the Noll ml Ih 
suggested estn m hi> jKisonal appearaiKe the ijp* il (op y 
of the novel and till t uc, rather thm th* tnii (t>P V ^ hi 
lives and movts I hi Siullird was will known to hi hiU 
crazed with a pission fur khona Boswill, who w is thi / w tc 
of that cousin of m n , Ihtey Aylwm, 1 1 * foie mint muk 
Percy was toris’d'iul to be a hopelessly tri itu <luitn r 
Much a,?unst the wish of h»s pirtnls, lu hid l> m 
brought up as a i or, but on set mg Uhmi Bo^wiU 1< 
proinptl) fell in lovi wnh Iki, uni quitttd the i i m unit r to 
be near her And i i in in who evti luird R!imi> liu^li 
professed to wr ndtr it l’« rcy*s infalustion As a (iiiengio ht i 
fdthir, Jeiicho 11 iswell, who had no son, was >aul t > I »\i owtd 
his prosperity to Rh ma’s ni»tmili\e ktiowluLe of he» if h 
Wide our ,,utsts, Konnny and t*orgio, w>ri doin, jn Om* 
to the tiout, Uclsh brown bind md Imlur and jun whnh 
Vidcy bad spread l« fori them,'smli wfijt l> thi btik of the 
camp to look at the* poiwi >, anil I got into i onvnsition v uli 
Rhoiu Boswell, whom I ruiumbeted so will as a cini 1 U 
first she was shy and eml in ssed, doubtful, as I p«*r< vid, 
whether or not she ou{,lii to talk ibt ut Vt inny Sl» w il» U 
to see whether 1 mtrodiie<d tin sub,«it, and findm tl**ii 1 
<Jid not, she begin to tdk alout ft and pliid me a ah 

s^Uestions as to what we two had lietn doing and win le i c 
had been during our wanik »f,s thiuugh Wales 
When tea was ovei and C>»il was m lively talk with S.nfi, 
Wilderspin grew restless, and I pen caved that hi i anted to 
resume his conversation wi*h me about Ins piettire 1 said l«> 
him. "This idea of my father’s which has impind you,and 
jnesulted in such great work, what is its nature?’* 




“ I**am a painter, Mr. Aylwin, and nothing more,” he replied* 
“ I could only express Philip Aylwin’s ideas by describing my 
picture atid the predella beneath it. Will you permit me to 
do so ? ” 


“ May I ask you,” I said, “as a favour to do so?” 

Immediately his face beciune very bright, and into his eyes 
returned the far-off look already described. 

“ I will first take the predella, wliich represents Isis belund 
the Veil,” said he. “ Imagine yourself thousands of years away 
from this time. Imagine yourself thousands of miles away, 
among real Egyptians,” 

“ Keal ’Ciyptians! ” cried Sinfi. “ Who says the Romanies 
ain’t real ’Gyptians ? Anybody as says my daddy ain’t a real 
’Gyptian duke’ll ha' to set to with Sinfi Lovell.” 

“Nonsense,” said Cyril, smiling, and playing idly with a 
cpral amulet dangling from Sinfi’s neck; " he’s talking about 
the ancient Egyptians: Egyptian mummies, you silly I^dy 
Sinfi. You’re not a mummy, are you?” 

“Well, no, I ain’t a mummy as fur as I knows on,” said 
Sinfi, only half-appeased; “but my daddy’s a ’Gyptian duke 
for all that,—ain’t you, dad?” 

“ So it seems, Sin,” said Panuel, “ but I ommust begin to 
wish I worn’t; it makes you feel so blazin’ shy bein’ a duke all 
of a suddent.” 


“ Dabla ! ” said the guest Jericho Boswell “ What, Pan, has 
she made a dook on ye ? ” 

'J'he Scollard began to grin. 

“Pull that ugly mug o’ yourn straight, Jim Herne,” said 
Sinfi, “else I’ll come and pull it straight for you.” 

Wildorspin took no notice of the interruption, but addressed 
me as though no one else were within earshot. 

“ Imagine yourself standing in an Egyptian city, where innu¬ 
merable tamps of every hue are shining. It is one of the great 
lamp-fetes of .Sais, which all Egypt has come to see. There, 
in honour of tlie feast, sits a tall woman, covered by a veil 
But the painting is so wonderful, Mt. Aylwin, that, though ycai 
see a woman’s face expressed behind the veil*—though you see 
the warm flesh-tints and the light of the eyes through tite aerial, 
film—you cannot judge of the chameter of the face—you cannot 
see whether it is that of woman in her noblest, or woman in her 


- 
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basest, type The eyes simrkle, but >f>u cannot say whethet 
they sparkle viith mahipnty or Ijonevolcnce- -whether they are 
fired with what Philip Aylwm calls ‘the love Uf,ht ol the seventh 
heaven/ or are threatening with ‘the hungry tlaiiu«i of iht 
seventh hell’* There she sits in front oi a iKiriun, wluK, 
asleep, with folded wings, is crouched on oiu side ot lu r the 
figure of Lovt, with rosy ftathois and on tht otIki the iiguic 
of Faith, with pluiu.me of a detp a»ijie. Ovtr lu i luad, on the 
portico, arc written the words.—* I am all that luth liun, is, 
ayd shall be, and no mortil hatli umovcri.d my vtii' 'Ihe 
tinted lights falling on the group arc -.hcd, you sn, fium the 
rainbow coloured hm])s of bals, which an countli }Uit m 
spite of all these lamps, Mr Aylwm, no inoital can ste tlif t kl 
behind that vtil \nd why ? Tliosc who aloiu c ould nphlt ii, 
thefigurts with folded win,.,s -I'aith and 1.011 an fist jslup 
at the great Qiu* us fn.t Wlun Faith and l.ovc an skt puig 
then, what aic tin many lolouud 1 imps of scicmef of what 
use are thev to the launslu d soul of man ? " 

“ A striking idt i • ” I r xclaiincd 

“Your father’s,” n plnd Wild* rspm, in a tone of such r(\< r 
once that one might lu\f imagined my fitlur's spdtie stood 
before him. “It ‘jmholiscs that bas< Diiwmtaii * »sijio,.oiiy 
whnh Carlyle sj*it> at, md the great aiul good jolm Kuskiti 
scorns. But this disian is only the prcdcll i hem nh th* pi* lure 
‘Faith and .Now took at the picluu it tlf, air Aylwm,” 

he continued, as thtn. h it wci** upon an tas 1 Ixli/r* nu*. 
“You are at Sais m* longer you aic mm, is th airluh<tmc 
around you shows, in a Gic* k t ity by the s* a In the light nf 
innumerable lamps, tordv , and wax taixr-*, a pto«essimi 
moving through the str* (ts You see Isis, as Pdagia, advaiu- 
mg between two ranks, on*, of joyous nundcijs in snow white 
garments, adorned with wnaths, and soiUcnng honi ih* ir 
host ms all kinds of dtivy ikmt >; the olhtr of youths, pUying 
upon pipes and flutes, niistd with mem with shaven shining 
crowns, playing upon sHira of hra>s, silvii, and gold Isia 
wears a Dorian tunu, fastened on her bnast by a ta »<U«d 
knot,' -an azure<»lourcd tun»c bordered with silver stai and 
an upper garment of the coluui of the moon at moonriii If< r 
head is crowned with a chaplet of sea flowers, and i*>und hrr 
^biroat IS a necklace of seaw* 'ds, wet still vnth sea watu, and 
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«jhimraermg with all the shifting hues of the sea. On eithei 
side of her stand the awakened angek, uplifting from her face 
ii veil whose folds flow soft os water over her shoulders and over 
the wings of Kaith and I^ove. A symbol of the true cosmogony 
which l*hilip Aylwin gave to the world! ” 

“Why, that’s esackly like the wieath o’ seaweeds as poor 
Winnie Wynne used to make,’’ said Rhona Boswell, 

“'I’lie [fliotograph of Kaxlon Fair!” I cried. “Frank and 
ll'inpie, and little Bob Milford, and the seaweeds!” The 
tcinble past came upon my soul like an avalanche, and I leapt 
up and walked frantically towards my own waggon. I’he 
picture, which was nothing but an idealisation of the vignette 
upon the titlf' (laj'^e of my falli'n’s book - the vignette tak» n from 
the photograjjli of Winnie, my brother Frank, and one of my 
fisher-hoy playmates—brought back upon me—all! 

<r5infi came to me. 

“ U lut IS it, hr other ? ” said she. 

“Sinfi,” 1 tried, “what was that .saying of your mothei’s 
about fallurs and ihildren?” 

“My pool mammy’s daddy, when she wur a little chavi, beat 
her so cruel that she was a ailin’ woman all her life, and she 
used to say, ‘ For good or for ill, you must dig deep to bury 
your daddy.’ ” 

I went back and resumed iny seal by Wildeispin’s side, 
whilv Sinfi rot in.\ul to Cyiil. 

Wildersprn evidently tlioughl that I had bc'en oiercome by 
the mauelloub powoi of his desciiplion, and went on as though 
iheri. had been no inten option. 

“ Isis,” said he, “ stands before you; Isis, nut matronly and 
stern as the mother of Horus, nor as the Isis of the licentious 
oigies; but (as Philip Aylwin says) ‘lsii», the maiden, gating 
around her, with pure but mystic eyes.’” 

“And you got fiom my father’s book, 'Hie Veikd Qwen^ 
all this”— 1 was going to add—“jumble of classic stuiy and 
mciliicvri mysticism,”—but I stopped short ui time. 

“ All this and more— a thousand times more than could be* 
rendircd by the ait of any paintci. For the age that Carlyle 
spits at and the gieat and good John Ruskin scorns is gross, 
Mr. Aylwin; the age is grovelling and gross. No wonder, then,^* 
that An in our time has nothing but technical excellence; that 
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il despises conscience, despises ssp« uion, despises so»i, despises 
even ideas—tlut it is worthless, all worthless “ 

“Except as pruMsed in a cirtain tiinpk of art in a cirtair 
part of London that ^hall be immoK ss, w h* nr« ('allif p», Lutcfpe, 
and all th« rhjthmic sisters aie banished ’ »m« ipos» d C'\nl 

“But how dul )Ou attain to this suptrhtist tui'ViiM, Air 
Wildtrspm?” I asktd 

“That would indeed be a lonj; stor> to h 11,” sod h< “ Yet 
Philip A>lwin s son has a n^ht to know ill tl t I i in u 11 My 
dear fntncl ht re knows thit, thou,;h fimous n iw, 1 * limit’d the 
ladder of Art from tin* bottom lun. , nw, hil^n 1 ro«l<l 
esen rt i< h the bottom rung, what a toil onu ) juiin \ vn-> 
nunc to t VII hill si’ht of tht hd<hi at ill' Ih< luiute 
biognphcr of tlu [mnti*r of * I aith and ’ will hav< tu 
rt cord that h« vras born m n hovel that lu ft “is nut n fl tn a 
smithy , that his cridh' was a piece of boird siisp nd* d fiom 
the smith) ceiling b> a < In n, whuh his nn ilu t lus widowi d 
mother -kept swin mg b) in tn isional lotn h ui thi luttivals 
of her labours at tl ( lorgc ’ 

I did not tven smih at this ijutch, so tnliM ly wa^ ihi tflttl 
of It* tgotism kill( d th( wonderful wi) of prom tniemg the 
word “ mother ” 

“You have Kml/ ht continued m i soici vtboM inltnt 
earm‘tn« ss had in mt ist i>l fitmition Ic thi < ir, hki thtl 
of a Hindoo shirmt r - “)ou hi\i htari’ of tl m/illvrbitd 
who feeds her son* fioin ih hl>ielof 1 i rwn Ir<it, tint 
bud but fethly t\pifi s h r wiuni fit tl, m fh ib \* ail lovt if 
me, gave nu for i ino'h r ihire wire ten of m l'n littK 
chtldxeru My mother was a ft n» ih bl ick rnuh of Oil I li'l, who 
for four shiUings and suiwnce a wrek worVe*! si\te< n b mis a 
day for the fogger, lumniejing hot irem mlo nuls Ilu ''Car 
upon my forehead— look ‘ it is shafrf i likt the reo fiot nuJ tint 
one day leapt upon m< from 1* r anvil I lay ul p »i my 
swing above her he 1 1 I wt u'd not los it for all tlu thid ms 
of all the mona^ch^ < f thi vorM '^he was much loo p »r to 
educate us. When the wolf i* at thf do<jr, Mi 'y'win, iml 
the very flesh and blood of the babi 3 in danger of \)* rishing, 
what mother can find time lo think of eduration to think rven 
of the salvation of the soul, -to thi ik of anything but food— 
^food? Have >ou ever want d food, Mr Aylwui ? ” he suddenly 
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said in a voice so magnetic from its very earnestness, that I 
seemed for the moment to feel the faintness of hunger. 

** No, no,” I said, a tide of grief rushing upon me; ” but there 
is one who perhaps—there is one I love more dearly than your 
mother loved her babes-” 

Sinfi rose, and came and placed her hand upon my shoulder 
and whispered, 

“ She ain’t a-starvin’, brother; she never starved on the hills. 
She’s only jest a-beggin* her bread for a little while, that’s 
all.” 

• And then, after laying her hand upon my forehead, soft and 
soothing, she returned to Cyril’s side. 

“ No one who has never wanted food knows wlial life is,” 
said Wildcrspin, taking but little heed of even so violent an 
interruption as this. "No one has been entirely educated, 
Mr. Aylwin—no one knows the real primal meaning of that 
pathetic word Man—no knows the true meaning of Man’s 

position here among the other living creatures of this world, if 
he has never wanted food. Hunger gives a new seeing to the 
eyes.” 

"'I’hat’s as true as the blessed stars,” muttered old Mrs. 
BoswtOl, Rhona’s beloved granny, who was squatting on a rug 
next to her son Jericho, with a pipe in her mouth, weaving 
(iincy baskets, and listening intently. "The very airth under 
your feet seems to be a-sinkin’ away, and the sweet sunshine 
itself seems as if it all belonged to the Gotgio.s, when you're a- 
folloiin’ the patrin with the emp’y belly.” 

“ 1 thank God,” continued Wilderspin, " that I once wanted 
food.” 

" More nor I do,” muttered old Mrs. Boswell, as she went on 
weaving; “ no mammy as ever felt a little chavo ^ a-suckin’ at 
her burk ^ never thanked God for wantin’ food: it dries the 
milk, or else it sp'iles it.” 

"In no way,” said Wilderspin, “has the spirit-world 
neglected the education of the apostle of spiritual beauty. I 
becatpe a * blower' in the smithy. As a child, from early sun¬ 
rise till nearly midnight, I blew the bellows for cighteenpence 
a week. But long before I could read or write my mother 
kn<‘w that I was sot apart for great things. She knew, from the 
^ Child. * Bosom. 
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pTofilf^s I used to trace with the point of a nail on liie smithy 
waJls, that, unlciis the heavy world presv d too heavily upon me, 
I should become a great painter. Except anxiety about my 
mother and my little bnithcrs and si*vh rs I, for my pait, h.nd 
no tho»cj;ht 1>« sales I his of beiui^ .some daj .i painter, Except 
love for her and fv>r them, I lud no t.tlai passion, 
assiduous attcnilance at night schooh I k atnl to le.id and write. 
This cnabhd ino to tab' a bt'tttr brih in Ulek 
Street, '\luu' I eaimd enough to take lessons in drawing Irom 
the reduced \\idow of a once prosperous foggt i Hut ah I st^ 
eager was I to learn, that I did not noti< e how m> nx/ther was 
fading, wasting, djmg slowly. It w'as not till too Utc tiat I 
Icaint the appalling tiuth, that while the h.ihes hut b<*M 
nourished, the nioilu i h id st.irved -stil^^ed ♦ On ti few ('tme, s 
of bread a div no wi nun oin woik the oincr .ind piod tlu 
fire Her list whi }ms to me were, *I shall ms* vu. di u, a 
gnat p.iinii r yii, b siis will let me look down aixl w ut !i in> 
boy/ Ah, Mnfi Lo\cll‘ tbit inakis youwevp. It i.s loie*,long 
since 1 K eased to w< tp it that. * \Vhat‘»ni'ver is no! of faith is sm.’ ' 

Rhona Bonwtll, d<n\n wh«>«-e fare also the tears win stiiam 
ing, nodded in a pitioniring way to WiNltrspin, and wid, 
'* Reia, my m.immy lists in the clouds, and I'll tell her to show 
you the Golden Hind 1 will.” 

** Piom the nioui rit when I left my moUur m tlx* grave,’* 
s.nd Wilderspin, “1 had but one hope, tint she who wax 
watching in> endea^mrs might not watch in vain Ait beiatne 
now my religion sac< ess in it iny soolS al. 1 wi rit to 
London; I soon begin to develop a great powei of design, in 
illustrating penny penodiraH. For years I worked al this, 
improving in execution with every design, hut still unable tri 
find «'Ui opening fur a iRtlcr class of work. What I ytarrxd 
for was the opportunity to ixircise the gift of'colour. That I 
did po.ssess tins in a rare degree I knew. At last 1 got a com’ 
mission. Oh 1 the loy of p.niitmg that first picture • My 
progress wis now rapid Hut 1 had few purchase rs t.l) 
dsnee scut me a good man and great gentleman, my dear 
friend-” 

“This IS along-winded si>nH.b of yours, man ther^' viwned 
Cyril “ Lady Sinfi is going to vUiko up with tb* \V * I !i f»d<ll« 
unless you get along faster.” 
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** Doft*t stop him,” I heard Sinfi mutter, as she shook CSyriJ 
angrily; “ he’s mighty fond o’ that mother o* his’n, an’, if he’s 
ever sich a bom nataral, I likes him.” 

“ 1 never exhibited in the Acad<*my,” continued Wilderspin, 
without heeding the interruption, “ I never tried to exhibit; 
hut, thanks to the dear friend I have mentioned, I got to know 
the Master himself. I’rople came to my poor studio, and my 
pictuH s were bought from my easel as fast as I could paint 
them. 1 could please my buyers, I could please my deai 
friend, I could please the Master himself; I could please every 
person in the woild but one—myself. For years I had been 
struggling with what cripples so many artists—with ignorance— 
ignoranre, Mr. Aylwin, of the million points of detail which 
must be understood and mastered before ever the sweetne^, 
ihc apparent lawlessness and abandonment of Nature can be 
(‘xpn’ssed by Art. but it was now, when I had conquered 
du se, - It was now that I was dissatisfied, and no man living 
was so misir.d)le as I. I dare say you are an artist yourself, 
Mr, A)lwin, and will understand me when I say that artists— 
fignie painters, 1 mean,—are divided into two classes—those 
whose' natural impulse is to paint men, and those who are sent 
into the world expressly to paint women. My mother’s death 
taught mo that my mission was to paint women, women whom 
I—being the son of Mary Wilderspin—love and understand 
better than niher men, because my soul (once folded in her 
womb) is piuer than other men’s souls.” 

“ Is not modesty a Gorgio virtue, Lady Sinfi ? ” murmured 

(Jyiil. 

“ Nothin* like a painter for thinkin’ strong beer of hisself,” 
she replied; “ but I likes him—oh, I likes him.” 

“No man whoso soul is stained by fleshly desire shall render 
in art all that lliere is in a truly beautiful woman’s face,” said 
Wildtrspin. “I worked hard at imaginative painting; I 
woikcd for years and years, Mr. Aylwin, but with scant success. 
It shames me to say that I was at last discouraged. But, after 
a time, I began to feel that the spirit-world was giving me a 
strength of vision second only to the Master’s own, and a 
cunning of hand greater than any vouchsafed to man since the 
death of Raphael This was once stigmatised as egotism; but 
' Faith and Love/ and the predella * Isis be^d the Veil’ have 
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told another story. I did not despair, t s.iy ; for I knew the 
cause of my failure. Two sources of inspiiatiori weie wanting 
to me—that of a suptrlative subject aiui th.'it of a supt rlative 
model. For the first I am indebted to Philip Aylwin j for ihi* 
second I am itjd'hled l«-” 

‘*A greater still, Miss Gudgeon, of Prinii os*' Court,’' iuUijected 
Cyril. 

“For the second I’ua indebted to my mother. Aitd )t*t 
something else was wanting,”continued Wildeispm, ” to enable 
me for many niunlhs to concentrate my life upt.u on< work - 
the self-sacrificing generosity of stiUi a fiiend as I think no man 
ever had before.” 

“Wildeispin,” said ('ytil, rising, “ilu* Duke of Little Ih.^pt 
sleeps, as you sec. His Grace of the Pyramid- snort ,ts ynu 
hear. The autobiography of a man of genius isinb resting; but 
I fear that yours will have tu be continued in our u* vl ” , 

“Hut Mr. .\ylviin wants to lic-ir-” 

“ He and tmr other uijlht friends ate eatly to bevl atid early 
to rise; they have, in tin* motning, tiout to ealth foi btt'akfas!, 
and we have a good wa^ to walk to night.” 

“That’s just hk' niy frieiul,” said VViiilerspin. “’rhais ui) 
friend all over.” 

With this t}u*y left us, and we hetook ourselves to out leainl 
evi-ning occujvitions. 

Next morning tlu' two painters railed uixm up. Wililrtspin 
sketched alone, while Sinfi, HhoruL,f.')rtiand 1 w»'nt liout fishing 
in one of the numerous brooks. 

“What do you tluuk of my friend by this ume?” said Cyn! 
to me. 

“ He is my fifth mystic,” I replied; “ I wontU r what the 
sixth will be like. Is he really as great a paititer as he lakes 
himself to be, or does lus ait begin and with flow* ry 
words?” 

“ I believe,” said Cyril, pointing acio.ss to where Wildcispin 
sat at work, “ that Uic strange creature under that whit*.' 
umbrella is the greatest artistic gi-nius now living. The d< all* 
of his mother l^ starvation has turned liis bead, |>oor fdlow, 
but turned it to good purpose; ‘ Faith and Love ’ is t!)c gn atest 
modem picture in Europe. To l>c sure, he has the :id\aniag< 
of painting from the finest model ever scon, the lovely, tf 
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rather stupid, Miss Gudgeon, of Primrose Court, whom he 
monopolises.” 

Cyril had already, during the morning, told me that my 
mother, who was much out of health, was now staying in 
rx)ndon, where he had for the fiist time in hw life met her at 
I^rd Sleaford’s fjouse. Notwithstanding their differences of 
o[)inion, my mother and he seemed to have formed a mutual 
hkmg. He also told me that my uncle Cecil Aylwin erf 
Alvanley (who in this narrative must not, of couise, be con¬ 
founded with another important relative, Henry Aylwin, Earl 
of Aylwin) having just died and left me the bulk of his pro¬ 
perty, I had been in nuirh request. I consequently deter¬ 
mined to start for I^mlon on the following da>, leaving my 
waggon in charge of Sinfi, who was to sit to VV'ilderspin in the 
open air. 

During this conversation Sinfl was absorbed in her fishing, 
and wandered away up the brook, and I could sec that Cyril’s 
eyes were following her with great admiration. 

Turning to me and looking at me, he said, “Lucky dog!” 
and th('n, looking again across at Sinfi, he said, “ The finest 
girl in England.” 



V 

IlanajH^.il-Rabchid the P.iint<r 


I 

On rcachin'j; I ondon and fi'uling that it was n»<« 'i<v T 
shtuhi renunj tluu loi lOiiH httl** tinn, 1 uioU 
sa\ so, sendwi; son.< nit s s to Mnti and In i 1 illn r ahout m> 
own living Vi a rt n 

My mothtj w is n )\v stnny at my atinl\ bousf*, vvlnllur 1 
went to call ujion lu i shortly aftei my atnvjl m it mo 

Our mccunc; was a ronstrnned and juinful om* It was my 
mother’s cru< Uy to \Snifnd tint had, in m> \uw, ion.])httlv 
nimod two livf‘s I did not know ihcii what in awlul stfu ,dt 
was going on in lur own buast bitwcrn Iki jhhIi* and )nr 
remorse lor hasing diutn Uinnu* awa), to lx losi in Wales 
Afterwards lur sad ta < taiylit in« ifut anion • all th'*a/ias 
of soul torture tluL have ever sinna minkind to n a dm s tin 
scorpion ReniortiC is by far the unnt appalling. Hut eillar 
events had to take pU( t before she rear b* d t*’. sixir win n th< 
scorpion siincrs P' diath all oMn r [wssions rvm Vndt‘ and 
even Vanity, an<l reigns in tin* bf/som siipr'-nH*. V\c lonld 
hardly meet without soiisninj; towards each oihir. hh« w-is 
most anxious to know what hid otruriu’ to me shim 1 left 
Raxton to search for Wimn 1 gate her the entire airy 
£fom my first serdng Wmnu in the cottage, to my am^nhe 
nith her at Knockers* LI>n At this time she had ar r idi iXally 
be^ brought into contact with Miss Tialrymple, who had lately 
received a l^;acy and was now m better arcumstanc f s Miss 
Dalrymplc had spoken in high terms of Wmnies intelligence 

O 2 
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and culture, little thinking how she was making my mother fee) 
more acutely than ever her own wrongdoing. Knowing that I 
was very fond of music, my mother persuaded me to take her 
on several occasions to the opera and the theatre. She with 
more difficulty persuaded me to consult a medical man upon 
the subject of my insomnia; and at last I agreed, though very 
reluctantly, to consult Dr. Mivart, late of Raxton, who was 
now living in I.^ndon, Mivart attributed my ailment (as I, of 
course, knew he would) to hypochondria, and I saw that he 
was fully aware of the cause. I therefore opened my mind to 
him upon the subject. I told him everything in connection 
with VVinifred in Wale>. 

H(‘ pondeicd the subjoct carefully and then said: 

“ Wliat you need is to escape from thc'se terrible oscillations 
bctwTcn hope and despair. Therefore I think it best to tell 
,vou frankly that Miss Wynne is certainly dead. Even suppose 
that she did not fall down a precipice in Wales, she is, I 
repr'at, certainly dead. So severe a form of hysteria as hers 
must have worn her out by this time. It is difficult for me to 
think that any nervous system could withstand a strain so 
severe and so prolonged.” 

I felt the terrible truth of his words, but I made no 
answer, 

“ Hut let this be your consolation,” said he. “ Her death is 
a blessing to herself, and the knowledge that she is dead will 
be a blessing to you.” 

**’A blessing to me ? ” I said. 

“ 1 mean that it will save you from the mischief of these 
allornatiims between hope and despair. You will remember 
that it was 1 who saw her in her first seizure and told you ol 
it. Such a seizure having lasted so long, nothing could have 
given lier relief but death or magnetic transmission of the 
seizure. It is a grievous case, but what concerns me now is 
the condition into which you yourself have passed. Nothing 
but a successful effort on your part to relieve your mind from 
^he dominant idea that has disturbed it can save you from— 
from-” 

“ From what ? ” 

“That drug of yours is the most dangerous narcotic of all^ 
Increase your doses by a few more grains and you will lose all 
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command over your nervous s)'Siem-“aU pre^^enoe of lumt! 
Give it up, give it up and enter Parliament 

I left Mivart in anger, and look a stroll through the strei ts, 
trying to amuse m>se!f by looking at tht sluip a indow'. and 
recalling the few salient incidents that wcic connettcd wiiIi ni) 
brief experiences as an art student 

Hours passed in this way, until one by one the shops were 
closed and only the theatres, public baf'<, and supper rooms 
seemed to be open 

1 turned into a restaurant in the Ha>majkt.t, for I h ultaki n 
no dinner. I went upstairs into a suppei-usoni.aiui ifiti I had 
finished my meal, taking a scat near the witulov^ 1 ga/ut 
abstractedly user the bustling, fiaslnng streets, whiih to iik 
seemed far more loiuly, far inuie reimdc, than tin' nit»a 
secluded paths of Snowdon. In a trouble sudi as mine it i 
not Man but Natiin th it tan give companionship. 

1 was so absorbed in my thoughts tliat 1 dul not obit i\i 
whetlier 1 was or was not now alone m tlu room, till ilu nam 
of VVildcis[>m ') on inv lar and rtialKd nu tr> ni> cit I 
started and look*.d roami At a table near me ->,11 twiiimn 
whom I had not noiu < d la fore The fart* of ilic man who vil 
on the oppo''itc side of tin table confronted me. 

If 1 had one tithe of that objective power and that in-.lim I 
foi desfnption wluth used to ann/e me in WimJnd is a dnld, 
I could give hc're a pKturc of a face whuh lh< rtadu could 
never forget 

If it was not lx dutiful in ck'tail it was inumin.ilul by an c a 
prcssion that gave a unit) of auty to the whole. And wh il 
was the expression? I can only discribe it bysajingthit it 
Was the expre>sion of gc niu , and it had ih it inipcricuis inaj 
netism which I had nc vc r l« foie xecn in my fai’e save that of 
Sinh Jx>vell. But striking a» was the fare «*f this man, 1 .oon 
found that his voice was more sinking still. In whattvu 
assembly that voice was hi arcl, its ind** a nbable resonance w«;uid 
have marked it off from all ollu r voic tand have mack the »ar 
of the listener eager to catch the sound. 'Hiis vok« , bow* w r, 
was not the one that hid uttered the name of Wildn^pin. 

^It was from his companiun, who sat op{x>site to him, with 
his great broad back, covered with a smart velvet coat, towards 
11^ that the talk was now coming This man wa» smoking 
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figarettesi in that kind of furious sucking way which is charac* 
teristic of great smokers. Much smoking, however, had not 
dried up Ins skin to the consistence of blotting paper and to 
the colour of tobacco ash as it does in some cases, but tobacco 
juice, which seemed to 002 c from his face like pcrsi>iration, or 
lathiT like oil, h.id made his complexion of a yellow greert 
colour, something like a vegetable marrow. Although his face 
was a.s hairless as a woman’s, there was not a feature in it that 
was not masculine. Although his cheek bones were high and 
nis jaw was of the mould which we so often associate with the 
ini/xfighter, he looked as if he might somehow be a gentleman. 
An<l when I got for a moment a full view of his face as he 
turned round, 1 thought it showed power and intelligence, 
although his fori'head receded a good deal, a recession which 
^was owing mainly to the bone above the eyes. Power and 
intelligc'nce tfu) w<'rc seen in ev<.'ry glance of his daik bright 
eyes. In a few minutes Wildt ispin’s name wa.s again uttered 
hy this man, and T fouiul he was telling anecdotes of the 
(’(■ci'Mtiic p.»inter—telling them wnth great gusto and humour, 
in a loud \oiee, (putc careless of being overheard hy me. 
'I'hcn followed other .'ineedotes of other people—artists for 
the most part -in w'hich the names of Millais, Ruskin, Watts, 
Leighton, and others came up in quick succession. 

'i'hal Ik was a pioft'ssionalanccdote-raongcr of extraordinary 
brilliancy, a raconteur of the very first order, was evident 
enotigh. I found alao that as a story-teller he was Teckl(‘S.s and 
without conscience, lie w'as, I thought, inventing anecdotes 
to amuse his companion, whose manifest enjoyment of them 
rather weakened the impre.ssion that his own personality had 
been making iiiioii me. 

.\fter a w'lnle the name of Cyril Aylwin eamc up, and I soon 
found tlic man telling a story of Cyril and a recent e.scai>ade 
of bis which I knew must be false. He then went rattling on 
about other people, mentioning names which, as I soon 

gatheied, w'cre those of female models known in the art W'orld. 
'I'he anecdotes he told of these were mostly to their disad¬ 
vantage. 1 was about to move to another table, in order to 
got out of earshot of this gossip, when the name “ Lady Sinfi " ‘ 
fell upon my ears, . 

And then I heard the other man—the man of‘ the musical 
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troice—talk about Lady Sinli with thu greatest admiration and 
regard He wound up by saying, “By the b)c, where is she 
now? I should like to use her m painting my new picture ** 

“ She’s in Wales , so Kiomi loUl me ” 

“Ah, yes! I remember she has an extraordinary fMSMon 
for Snowdon.” 

“ Her passion is now for something else, iliough.” 

“WhaiS Uut?” 

“ A man.” 

“ I ne\er saw a c'lrl so indifferent to men is l,id\ Soh ” 

"She IS living at this moment as the nii trl^s ol \ <oii,in ul 
Cyril Aylwin ’ 

My blood hoikd with rage 1 lost all lontitil ol mvsttl I 
longe<i to fed hi. fnt as^ainst my kmickk'n. 

“ That's not true,” I said in a rather loud voire. 

lie started up, aed turntd lound, saying in a hfttoiing von 
“Whatw.is that you'■aid to me ? Will you n [Hat your wools?” 

“To repeat oiu’s woid.,” 1 s.iid quutly, “shov\s a Imiit* d 
voe4ibii1ary, so 1 will pul it thus, wlut you said just now 
about .Sinli Ixivell heuii., the misliess of CyiU Aylwm’s <ousin 
IS a he.” 

“You tiare to gi\e m.. the he, sir? And wh it the d* >jl do 
you mean by listening to oui < onvcrsation ? ” 

'Ilie thnalemug look that ht managid to put into Ins fuie 
was so entirely hianonie thit it iilidr lie laugli (Mitri,d,l 
This scemid to daiiqi his courage moie than il I h.al siyiung 
up and shown figlu 

I'hc man had a somewhat ft>rini<lab1e ipinaiame, how. 
ever, as regards build, whnh showed that he poi'i'-sed neii. 
than avenge' strength It was tin ni uiih si geniitiKiics* id my 
laugh that gave him piu*-! \ id whui 1 .at with rny dhf/ws 
on the table and my ta<t Ix-twirn my palms, iiking lork ol 
him quietly, he lo(»k<d eMr< tiieiy pu//l* d. 'Ihe man ol the 
mi}ste*al voie.c sat and looked it im as though under a *»pdl 

“ I am a young man horn the r»>untiy,” I said to him “ io 
what theatre is your histnoiiK friend attached ? I should hke 
to see him in a better faici tli in this.” 

, “ Do you hear tliat, De Ca tro ? ” said the other. “ What is 

your theatre?” 

“If he IS really cxeiud," I sard, “tell him that | eo|jle‘ at a 
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public supper room should speak in a moderate tone or their 
conversation is likely to be overheard.” 

“ Do you hear this young man from the country, DeCastro?” 
said he. "You seem to be the Oraculum of the hay-fields, 
sir,” he continued, tinning to me with a delightfully humorous 
expression on his face. “Have you any other Delphic 
utterance ? ” 

“Only this,” I said, “that fwople who do not like being 
given the lie should tell the truth.” 

“ May I'be permitted to guess your Christian name, sir? Is 
it Martin, peidiance?” 

“Yes,” I r< plitd, “and my surname is Tupper.” He then 
got up and laid his hand on the racontiut^s shoulder, and said, 
“ Don't be a fool, De Castro. When a man looks at another 
as the author of the Proverbial Philosophy is looking at you, he 
J tifjws that he can use his fists as well as his pen.” 

“ 1 le giUe me the lie. Didn’t \ou hear?” 

“1 did, and I thought the gift as entirely gratuitous, mon 
as gning a sruitle-ful of coals to Newcastle.” 

'flic aiuM'dotc monger stood silent, tjuollod by this mans voice. 

'I'lien turning to me, the man of the musical voice said, “ 1 
suppose you know something about my friend Lady Sinfi?” 

“ 1 d<i,” 1 said, “ and I am Cyril Ayhvin’s kinsman, whom you 
(‘all his cousin, so perhaps, as every word your friend has said 
about Sinfi l.a>veU and me is false, you will allow me to call 
him a li.ii.” 

A look of the greatest glee at the discomfiture of his com 
panioii oveispiead his face. 

“Certainl>,” he said with a loud laugh. “You may call him 
that, you may evCn (pialify the noun you have used with an 
adj(('tive if the author of the Proverbial Fhilosopl^ can think 
of one that is piopcily descriptive and yet not too unpaiUa- 
nientary. So you arc Cyril Aylwin’s kinsman. I have heard him,” 
he said with a smile that he tried in vain to suppress, “I have 
hood Cyril expatiate on the various branches of the Aylwin 
fhmily.” 

“1 belong to the proud Aylwins,” I said. 

The twinkle in his eye made me adore him as he said—“ The 
proud Aylwins. A man, who in a world like this, is proud and 
knows it, and is proud of confessing his pride, always interests 
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me, but I will not ask you what makes the proud Aylwins jwoudi 
sir." 

“I will tell you what makes me proud/* I said: “ my great¬ 
grandmother was a full-blooded Gypsy, and I am proud of the 
descent” 

He came forwaid and held out his hand and said, It is 
long since I met a man who interested me ”■ ht' gave a sigh - 
“very long ; and I hope that you and 1 may become friends/' 

I grasped his hand and shovjk it warndy. 

The anecdote-njonger began talking at once .ilmut Sinfi, 
Wilderspin and t^yril Aylwin, sjH'aking of then» in the nnist 
genial and affectionate terms. In a few minults, ^vilh»ul with 
drawing a word he ha<l said about either of tin in, In* had 
entirely changed the spirit of every word. At first I tnVd to 
resist his sophistry, but it ivas not to be resisted. I imded by 
a{>ulogising to him for my stupidity in misunderstandine 
him. 

“My dear fidlow/’ s.iid he, “not a word, not <i Vkord, J 
admired the way in wliich you »tood up for absent Irreiuls. 
Didn’t you, D’Arc) ? ” 

At this the other broke out into another m« ilow laugh. “ I 
did. How’s your km^-man, and how’s Wildeispin?" Ik* said, 
turning to me. * I'id you leave tliLin well ?” 

Wc soon began, .ill three of us, to talk freely togither. 
Of course I was filKd with curiosity about rny n< w friend >, 
especially about the Iwir. His extraorihnaiy rommand of 
facial expression, coupled with the fact that he wore no luir on 
his face, made me at first think he was a great actor; but 
being at that time comparatively ignorant of the stage, I 
did not attempt to guess wliat actor it was. After a whik* 
his prodigiou,s acutem-ss stiuck nic more Jlhan evm hu 
histrionic powers, and I began to ask myself what (;id iJuiley 
barrister it was. 

Turning at last to the one called D’Arcy, I saiti, “Wu .iic 
an artist; you arc a painti r r" 

“ I have been trying for many years to painV’ he said 

“ And you ?" I said, turnin'; to his companion. 

“He is arr artist too," D'Arcy said, “but his line is not 
painting—^he is an artist in words." 

“A poet?" I smd in amazement. 
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“ A romancer, the grc. ‘est one of his time undcss it be old 

“ A novelist ?” 0 

“Yes, but lie does not wiitc his novels, he speaks them.” 

De Castro, evidently with a desire to turn the conversation 
fioni himself and his profession, said, pointing to D’Arcy. 

You see before you the famous painter Haroun>al'Raschid, 
who has never been known to perambulate the streets of Lon* 
don except by night, and m mo you see his faithful \izior.” 

Jt soon became evident that D’Arcy for some reason or 
other had thoroughly taktn tome -more thoroughly, I thought, 
than De (Jastio seemed to like, for whenever D’Arcy seemed to 
be on the verge of asking me to call at his studio, De Castro 
would suddenly lead the conversation off into another channel 
by nitans of some amusing amcdole. However, the painter 
Wis not to be defeated in his intention; indeed I noticed 
during the convcisation that although D'Arcy yitlded to the 
sophistrits of his companion, he did so wilfully. While he 
foieid his mind, as it were, to accept these sophistries there 
seemed to be all the while in his consciousness a perception 
that sophistries they were. He ended by giving me his address 
and uniting me to c.ill upon him. 

“ I am only making a biief stay in London,” he said; “ I am 
woiking hard at a luctuic in the country, but business just 
now calls me to London for a short time.” 

W'lth tlub we patted at the door of the restaurant 


II 

It Wiis thiough the merest accident that I saw these two 
tiu M again. 

One evening I had been dining with my mother and aunt. 
I think I m.i> say that I had now become ciuiicly reconciled 
to my mother. 1 used to call upon her often, and at every call 
I*could not but obseive how dire was tlie struggle going on 
within her bicast between ptide and remorse. She felt, and 
rightly felt, that the loss of Winifred among the Welsh hills 
had been due to her harshness in sending the strickcai girl 
away from Raxton, to say nothing of her breaking her word 
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with me after having promised to take niv place and u lU h foi 
the exposure of the cioss by the wash of the tidta until the 
danger was ceitainly past 

But against my aunt I cherished a stronetr n st ntincnt evt n 
day. She it was with her infi nor uit lltcl md t ‘«ul %ho 
had in my childhood picjudiccd my inoiht.i i 'un t nu. and in 
favour of Prank, because 1 showed s^ns ul dt mU from 
Fenclla StanKj while hank did not Mh it wis who fust 
planted in mv motlKr's nund the steds <«f pnjudict a(;amst 
Winnie as being tin diujibi of Join Winu 

The influtnce of s\n h i pillry natnu i j in i wt n ni of n>v 
mother’s striiu'th and (luimimnis had ah\ •>s i i )ni^n d i*. 
much as it hid nritiuH me 

I had not karnt thui wlnt I fully karnt dt4 iv. nd tint m 
this life It IS mostly tlk dull and stupnl fkoplt who domitno 
the clever onts-ihal it h, in short, the fools who go\«in lift 
world 

I should, of court)', ncvi r have gone to IhLi ivf SrjuiK at 
all had it not hten to stt my nioibc r bin ban ii mo» pi n t 
slave of convtntonwas in> aunt, that, on tin I un 

now mentioning, sh< li ul oaruly spok< n to im dnnn|L dmn i, 
btcause, having been dt lamed at the soh« ilt is, I hid t >nnd n 
quite impossible to go to m> hotel to dri lot lur ndu ms 
seven o’clock dnint r 

When I found thil my mother had a<iij»h) t I < n thi m 
fenor woman into h r fonfiduwt m r^gud u m\ d nt and 
told her all about Wmnu ind ilu cd*^, mv <ii likt of h* i 
became intensified, «uul «/n this * v nmg my nmthti v< ly luuf h 
vexed me in tin dti nig room by taking tin <io j ii m a 
cabinet and saying to uw, 

“What IS now to Iil don with tins? All uloty tin "it 
there are smh notions about n, vilu ih it to r< p) n ( n m i‘« 

tomb would be simple m nil c > I mil* u> ri > Ijr “InoMd, ’ 
^she continiKil, lookiiu *t Uu amnh t is slu rii, bt Invi h I mI 
at a cobra upreanng its lu-fl to spun; at lui, “it m i »< dly 
be pnceless. And to think that all tins was to hi butud in 
the coffin of——! It i‘ your cb^igt, howtvtr, o <1 not 
mine.” 

“ Yes, mother" I said, “it is my charge”, ai d taking tplb.. 
CI08S I wirapped it in my handki rchief 
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“Take the amulet and guard it well,” she said, as I placed 
it carefully in the breast pocket of my coat. 

“ And remember,” said my aunt, brealdng into the conversa¬ 
tion, “ that the true curses of the Aylwins are and always have 
been superstition and love-madness.” 

“ I should have added a third curse,—pride, aunt,” I could 
not help replying, 

“Henry," said she, pursing her thin lips, “you have the 
obstinacy and the courage of your race, that is to say, you 
have the obstinacy and the courage of ten ordinary men, and 
yet a man you are not—a man you will never be, if strength 
of character, and self-mastery and power to withstand the 
inevitable trials of life, go to the making of a man.” 

“ Pardon me, aunt j but such trials as mine are beyond your 
comprehension." 

‘ “Are they, buy?"said she. “Thisfanc)' of yours for an 
insignificant girl—this boyish infatuation w'hich with any other 
young man of your rank would have long ago exliaustcd itseh 
and been forgotten- is a passion that absorbs your life. And 
I tremble for you: I tremble for the house you represent.” 

Put I saw by the expression on my mother’s face that my 
aunt had now gone too far, “Prue,” she said, “your 
tremblings concerning my son and my family are, I assure 
you, gratuitous. Such trembling as the ca.se demands you 
had better leave to me. My heart tells me I have been very 
wrong to that poor child, and I would give much to know that 
she was found and that she was well.” 

I set out to walk to my hotel, wondering how I was to 
while away the long night until sleep should come to relieve 
me. Suddenly I remembered D’Arcy, and my promise to call 
upon him. I changed my course, and hailing a hansom drove 
to the address he had given me. 

When I reached the door I found, upon looking at my 
watch, that it was late—^so late that I was dubious whether 
I should ring the bell. I remembered, however, that he told * 
me how very late his houm were, and I rang. 

On sending in my card I was shown at once into the studio, 
and after threading my way between some pieces of massive 
furniture and pictures upon easels I found D^Arc^ lolling 
lazily upon a huge sofa. Seeing that he was not alone, I was 
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about to witiidraw, for 1 was in no mood to meet strangerso 
However, he sprang up and introduced me to his guest, whom 
he called Symonds, an elegant-looking man in a peculiar kind 
of evening dress, who, as I afterwards learnt, was one of Mr* 
D’Arcy’s chief buyers. This gentleman bowed stiflly to me. 

He did not stay long; ind^^ed, it was evident that the 
appearance of a stranger somewiiat disconceiied him. 

After he was gone D’Arcy said, “ A good fellow! One of 
ray most important buyers, i should like you to know him, 
for you and I are going to l>e friends, I hope.” 

“ He seems very fond of pictures,” I said. 

“A man of great taste, with a real love of art and tmisk.” 

In a little while after this gentleman's departure in came 
Dc Castro, who had driven up in a hansom. I certainly saw 
a flash of anger in his eyes as he recognised me, but it 
vanished like liglitning, and his manner became curdialiiy 
il.sclf. l>ate as it wa.s (it was nearly twttlve), he pulled tmt lus 
cigarette case, and evi/h.ntly intended to begiti the evening. 
As soon as he was told ib.nl Mr. Symonds h;id been, he began 
to talk about him in a disparaging manner. KvidrnUly hi.s 
m^/ier was, as 1 Itad surmised, that of a professional talker. 

, Talk was his stock-in-trade. 

The night wore on and l)e Castro in the intervals of his talk 
kept pulling out iiis wvilch. It was evident lh.it be w.intc<i to 
be going, but was reluctant to leave me there. J*‘or n»y part 1 
frequently rose to go, but on getting a sign from U’Arcy that he 
wished me to stay I sat down again. At last li'Arcy r,ai<!, 
“You had belter go now, j)e Ostro, you have kept th.at 
hansom outside for more than an hour and a half; a.nd bt‘sjdes, 
if you stay till daylight our friend here will stay longer, for I 
. want to talk with him alone.” 

De Castro got up with a laugh that seemed genuine enough, 
l artd left us. 

‘ \ i>^Arcy, who was still on the sofa, then lapsed into a silence 
/ that became after a while rather awkward. He lay there, 

: gazing abstractedly at the fireplace, 

^ “Some of my friends call me, as you heard De Castro say 
• the other night, Haroun-al-Kaschid, and I suptKise; I am like 
/’ him in some things. I am a bad sleeper, and to l»e amused 
De Castro when I can’t sleep is the chief of blessings. Dc 
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Castro, however, is not so bad as he seems. A man may be 
a scandal-monger without being really malignant. I have 
known him go out of his way to do a struggling man a service.” 

“You are a bad sleeju I said in a tone that proclaimed 
at once that I was a bad sleeper also. 

“Yes,” said he, “and so are you, as I noticed the other 
night. 1 ran alw.ays There is something in the eyes 
whim a man is a bad sleeper that proclaims it to me.” 

Tlu-n springing up fioin the divan and laying his hand upon 
my shoulder, hi* said, “ And you have a great trouble at the 
heart. You luuc had .sonic great loss the effect of which is 
sapping the vuy fountains of your life. We should Ik* friends. 
We mu it be fiii nds. I asked you to call upon me because we 
must be friends.” 

11 is voire was so tender that 1 vras almost unmanned. 

I will not dwell upon this part of my narrative; I will only 
day that I told him something of n*j story, and he told me his. 

I told him that a terrible trouble had unhinged the mind of 
a >oimg lady whom I deeply loved and that .she had been lost 
on the \Velih hills. I felt that it was only right that I should 
know more of him before giving him the more intimate details 
eonnected with Winnie, myself, and the secrets of my family. 
He listened to every word with the deepest attention and 
sympathy. After a while he said, 

“ You mu*-! not go to your hotel to-night. A friend of mine 
who occupies two rooms is not sleeping here to-night, and I 
particularly wish for you to take his bed, so that I can see you 
in the morning. Wc shall not breakfast together. My break¬ 
fast is a peculiarly irregular meal. But when you wake ring 
your bedroom bell and order your own breakfast; afterwards 
we shall meet in the studio.” 

I did not in the least object to this arrangement, for I found 
his society a great relief. 

Next morning, after I had finished my solitary breakfast, 2 
a^ed the servant if Mr. D’Arcy had yet risen. On being told 
that he had not, I went doivnstairs into the studio where I had 
spent the prerious evening. After examining the pictures on the 
walls and the easels, I walked to the window and looked out 
at the garden. It was large, and so neglected and untrimmed 
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as to he a vendable ^Mldcmess While I was marvellirK^ why 
it should hi\e been ha in this slate, I sivi the o>es of sonw* 
animal stann^ at me from the disiana, md w i«. soon astonished 
to see that they btl< ti^rd to a little Indn»» IniM My cunosity 
induced me to into the garden aiul K < k at the tteature 
He seemed rathir ihuaiunni; at first, l.ut dl<» % while dl.iWiM 
me to go up to him ind stioke him 'IInn I ] h tht Indian 
bull and cvplor d this cvtraoidmary donum b \> u full of 
unkempt tnes, in< lading two line miilhiniimd uirrutimUd 
by a VLi^'high will Soon 3 cane uius in oh, u whuh, 
at first, s Had i hitU m of bHu k and whii o t» niiAing 
alontr, but I pn^ntH d* <om rtd jl to be i 1 h d^< Uo It w is 
so tame tint it dul not < ud tip is I ippiou h/ d it, bu’ d'osv d 
me, though with sonv sh iw of n rvoiisnes , to *ttol its pn it\ 
little black snout As I w ilkt d about the girdui, I found U 
was populatt'd with st veral kind* of animals ‘mh i* in m vu 
seen exupt m mu' rus oi m the /ooloMtd tunluis 
W’ombats, kangaroos, ar 1 tin hkt, foinud a kind of hipp) 
f innh 

Ms lovt of aniinii I d me to hngi r in tin ^nd<n \Mu n 
I rtUirntd totlu ho u I found tliat l)Aii>l ul i!f« idy bn ik 
fasted, and was it aoiI in the shidio. 

After grutmg mi with the gn lUst coidiahtv, hi snd, 

“Nodoubt>ou in siirpi sid ilni> m< nuue 1 \» ly nimha^ 
oncsidi of hisihii lUrwiun th< thldnmun* Ihoi i Io\< 
of animals winch, 1 snpposi., I nu> t Ul a pe >1011 I ju kt id 
of amusonu nt fh ) lan ifford ni is like nojn oOa r It iv<hi 
self toiisciousm of mui and w( na n that nuki s th. m, in a 
general way, inknsLiv unamusing I liiin fiom ihm to tin 
unconscious bruti s, and ofun t a woild o< * n)o)ni' n* *lo 
watch a kitten or a pupp' pli>* or the tunny a*iU(s of a pnrot 
or a cockatoo, or th» wuc imwimiiiK of a wdmiut, v»!) l><ip 
me for hours from bung non d *' 

“And children,’* I said -“do you like tlnldicn?” 

“Yes, so long as they nniim liki the young an.iii'ils— 
until they become Ss.lf con i lous, I m« an, and that is suy oon 
*Then their charm go<s Has it iwu occurred to you !»ow 
Osculating a beautiful jouig nrl would Iw if sh* wire as 
janconsciouS*as a young ai.mj il ^ M hat makes you igh ?'* 

My tliougbts had flown u Winded breakfastnwitli her 
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“ Prince of the Mist ” on Snowdon. And I said to myself, 
“ How he would have been fascinated by a sight like that! ” 

My experience of men at that time was so slight that the 
opinion I then formed of D’Arcy as a talker was not of much 
account. But since then I have seen very much of men, and 
1 find that I was right in the view 1 then took of his conver- 
sational powers. When his spirits were at their highest he was 
without an equal as a vrit, without an equal as a humourist. 
He had more than even Cyril Aylwin’s quickness of repartee, 
and it was of an incomparably rarer quality. To define it 
would be, of course, impossible, but I might perhaps call it 
poetic fancy suddenly stimulated at moments by animal spirits 
into rapid movements—so rapid, indeed, that what in slower 
movement would be merely fancy, in him became wit. Beneath 
the coruscations of this wit a rare and deep intellect wa.s 
aKwiys porrcptihle. 

Ills humour was also so fanciful that it seemed poetry at 
pl.iy, but here was the remarkable thing ; although he was not 
unconscious of his other gifts, he did not seem to be in the 
least aware that ho was a humourist of the first order; every 
jeu d'espHi seemed to leap from him involuntarily, like the 
spray from a fountain. A dull man like myself must not attempt 
to reproduce these qu.'ihties here. 

While he was talkiitg he kept on painting, and I said to 
him, “ I can’t understand how you can keep up a conversation 
while you aic at work.” 

1 took care not to tell him that I was an amateur painter. 

“ It is only when the work that I am on is in some degree 
mechanical that I can talk while at woik. I'hesc flowers, 
which were brought to me this morning for my use in painting 
this picture, will very soon wither, and I can put them into the 
picture without being disturbed by talk; but if I were at work 
upon this face, if I were putting dramatic expression into these 
eyes, I should have to be silent.” 

He then went on talking upon art and poetry, letting fall at 
every moment gems of criticism that would have made the 
fortune of a critic. 

After a while, however, he threw down the brush and said, 
Sometimes 1 can paint with another man in the studio; 
sometimes I can’t” 
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1 row to go. 

“ No, no,’' he swiid ; ** I don’t v^anl you to go, jel 1 don't Ukf 
keeping you in this mu&ty &tudio on Mioh a nioinin,;. Suppose 
we take a stroll together.” 

“But you iu\er walk out in the dajtiuR '* 

** Not often; indeed, 1 may say never, unl»*ss it h to go to 
the Zoo, or to Jamrach’s, which I do aliout oixe in thtee 
months.” 

“ Januaih’s ’ ” I said “Why, In’s the iinpoiter of 
animals, isn’t lie ? Of all plat es in laimlon that is the one t 
should most like to mh:. If 1 can tall myself aiiytluMj; at all, 
It is a naturalist ” 

“ We will go,” said D’Arcy; and we left thi hnuw 
In Maud Sttect a hansom jiassed us , D'An y IwiU d u 
“ We wiU take this to tlio Bank,” said ht‘, “and then w ilk 
thiougii the Kisl Knd to janira'hS. Jump in,” ^ 

As we done otf, thi. sun was ‘Inning bnlh.uuly, and lamdon 
seemed v< ry am mated seemed to ht* tnjoyuig Half t'otilvo 
n athed the Bank our dnve was tlircnigh all the Tm»st tin «rful 
h^okint; and prospennis stntts of lamdiin It .i< ti il l.k» a 
tome on me, and for the first tune snxt my ttoiihh 1 hit 
really exhilarated. Astol>’Aro» dter we had hit iMlnnduv 
what hr fall si du “otuct'O world” ol tin. t hiul, in spine, 
s( emed to 11 >c »\ei> minute, and hy the t tm wi u a* In d the 
htrnul he was as hoislrroiH as a lK»y tai a h>>'idiy 

On rtathing the Bulk we disiiussi d the ht i oni and pin 
ertded to walk to Katihffe Highway. Thfrar r* ulnng it I 
was apiuilcd at th(‘ forbidding .isjjKctof lla nei..littoiiiho<«d. 
It was not imKiythat the uioavoury tnueliroj tie str«<l' 
I'ff# nded ami di-'gusled me, but the ha ihly wore a wiustr i 
asfxct whifh arted upon my im i'Uiation in the slTaug<'st, 
wildest way. Whv was it th«l this asf»ect’fiuily cowrrlim, 
sea ed me? I felt that I w not behUmd on in> own 
aceoiint, and yet when I askid niystlf why I was fnghtr m-d 
I could not find a rational answer 
As I saw the sailors come noisily fiom their Ixiarding houses ; 
as I saw the loafers standing at the street corner<$, smoking 
their dirty pijpcs ,ind ga/ing at us; aw I saw the tawdry girK, 
bare headed or in flaotiting hats c jvered with garish flowers, 
my thoughts, for no conceivable* icason, ran upon Winnie more 

r 
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persistently than they had run upon since I had abandoned 
all hoj)e of seeing her in Wales. 

The thought came to me that, grievous as was her fate and 
mine, the tragedy of our lives might have been still worse. 

“Suppose,” I said, “that instead of being lost in the Welsh 
hills she had been lost here! ” I shuddered at the thought. 

Again that picture in the Welsh pool came to me, the 
i)icture of Winnie standing at a street corner, offering matches 
for sale. D’Arcy then got talking about Sinfi Lovell and her 
strange superiority in every respect to the few Gypsy women 
lie had seen. 

“ She has,” said he, " mesmeric power; it is only semi* 
conscious, but it is mesmeric. She exercises it partly through 
her gaze and partly through her voice.” 

He was still talking about Sinfi when a river-boy, who was 
whistling with exttaordinary brilliancy and gusto, met and 
jix'.M'd us. Not a woid more of ITArcy's talk did I hear, for 
the boy was whistling the very air to which Winnie u.sed to 
sing the Snowdon song 

I met in a glade a lone little maid 
At the foot of y Wyddfa the white, 

1 ran .ifter the boy and asked him what tune he was whistling. 

“ What tune ? ” he said, “ blowed if I know.” 

“ Where did you hear it ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, there used to be a gal, a kind of a beggar gal, as 
lived not far from ’ere for a little while, but she’s gone away 
now, and she used to sing that tunc. 1 alius remember tunes, 
but 1 never could make out anything of the words.” 

D'Arcy laughed at my eccentricity in running after the 
boy to learn where he had got a tune. But 1 did not tell him 
why. 

After wc had passed some way down Ratcliffe Highway, 
D’Arcy said, “ Here we arc then,” and pointed to a shop, or 
rather two shops, on the opposite side of the street One 
wiffidow was filled with caged birds; the other with specimens 
of beautiful Oiiental pottery and grotesque curiosities in the 
shape of Chinese and Japanese statues and carvings. 

hfy brain still rang with the air I had heard the river boy 
whistling, but I felt that I must talk about something. 
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**11 is here that you buy your wonderful curiosities and 
porcelain I *’ I said. 

** Partly; but there is not a curiosity shop in {x)ndon that I 
have not ransacked in my time.” 

The shop we now entered reminded me of that Ration Fair 
which was so much associated with Winnie. Its chief attuction 
was the advent of Worabwell’s menagerie. From the fust 
moment that the couriers of that august establishnitMit <*anio to 
paste their enormous placards on the wa!U« down to the sud 
morning when the caravans left the market place, Winnie and 1 
and Rhona Boswell had talked “Wombwell.” It was not 
merely that the large pictures of the wiUl animals in .tt iton, the 
more than brassy sound of the cracked brass lund. delighted 
our eyes and ears. Our olfactories aFo were ch.unud. 'riie 
mousy scent of the animals mixed with the scent of s.\wdust, 
which to adults w.is so objectionable, was I'hararleiiserl by ws 
as delicious. All these Woinbwell delights came back to nu•.l^ 
wo entered jamrach's, and for a time the picture of Wimlud 
prevented my si-i ing the famous shop. When this [usst'd 1 
saw that the walks of the large room were covcietl from top to 
bottom with cage’s, {.ome of them full of wotuleiful or hi autifnl 
birds, and other* full of evil faced, screeching incjnk< 

* While D’Arry was amusing him>t.df witli a him* (aM-d rib- 
nosed baboon, I asked Mr. Jamrach, an cxtnMucly intrliigait 
man, alK>ut the smging girl and the W* Ihh air. But he 
could tell me nolbmg, and eviilcntly thoii;,lit 1 had bi t n 
hoaxed. 

In a small case by itself was a Iwauliful jewelled cross, wbu h 
attracted l)^\^cy’s allciitiun very much. 

“This i.s not much in your line,” he said to jamrar h, ** 
is 15uro|)ean.'’ , 

‘♦Itcarnc to me from Monxrco,” said Jamraeli, “ati«l it wa-i 
no ioubt taken by a Muroc' o pirate horn some Veie nar* 
captive.” 

‘*li is a diamond and ruby cross,” said IVArcy, ”but niisid 
with the rubies there are Ixrr) Is. 1 am at this inoiiieiU devrihing 
a beryl in some verses. The setting of the stones is sun ly finite 
peculiar.” ^ 

** Yes,” said Jamrach. “ It is tne curiosity of the setting 
more than the italue of the gems wtiich caused it to be sent to 
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me. I have offered it to the T^ondon jewellers, but they will 
only give me the market-price of the stones and the gold.” 

While he was talking 1 pulled out of my breast pocket the 
cioss, which had remained there since I received it from my 
mother the evening befon*. 

“They arc very much alike,” said Jamrach; “ but the setting 
of these stones is more extraordinary than in mine. And of 
course they are more than fifty times as valuable.” 

D’Aicy turned round to see what we were talking about, 
when he saw the cross in my hand, and an expression of some* 
thing like awe came over his face. 

“The Moonlight Cross of the Gnostics!” he exclaimed. 
“You tarry this about in your breast porket? Put it away, 
put it away ! The thing seems to be alive.” 

In a SI rond, however, and bcfoio I could answer him, the 
t vpn ssion passed from his face, and he took the cioss from my 
hands and e\aniinc<l it. 

“ I his IS the most beautiful piece of iiwd woik I ever saw 
in my life. I have heard of such things. 'Phe Gnostic art of 
arranging jiwels so that they will catcli the moon rajs and 
.^ns^\er them as though the light were that of the sun, is cjuite 
lost ” 

Wc then went and examined Jamrath’s men.igeiie. I founds 
th.it one source of the inteiest D’Arcy took in animals was 
that he w.is a biliever in Baptista Poita’s whimsical theory 
that every human creature lescinbles one of the lower animals, 
and he found a perennial amusement in seeing in the faces of 
animals caricatures of his fuends. 

With a fund of humour that was cxhaustless, he went from- 
cage to cage, giving to each animal the name of some member 
of the Royal Academy, or of one of his own intimate friends. 

On leaving Jamiach’s he said to me, “Suppose we make a 
d<iy of It and go to the Zoo ? ” 

1 agreed, and we took a hansom as soon os we could get 
one and drove across London towards Regent's Park. 

* Hero the pleasure that he took in watching the movements 
of the animals was so great that it seemed impossible but that 
he was vn-jiting the Zoo for the first time. I remembered, howi* 
ever, that he had told me in the morning how frequently he 
went to these gardens. 
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But his interest in the animals was unlike my own, and I 
should suppose unUke the interest of any other nun. He lud 
no knowle<l»e whatever of zoology, .tnd appeared to wish for 
none. His pko&ure consisted m watching tin. uiriotis expres¬ 
sions and niovenienls of the animals ami m diam Ueang them 

On leivmg the 7</<J, I said, “Tlie erosi )ou just now 
looking n Is v»s reni likable for its history .u lor its In.uUj. It 
was stolen fiom the tomb of a mar n]»Mvi of mine, 1 was 
under a sokinn promise to the pci>on upon who <• bii.,t.sl it 
Lay to St e that ii diouKl never Ik.* dislurlKtl Hut, now tlul it 
has Ik on disli.rbul, to u pkuf it in the tomb would, J h.n, 
to msiiu amttlui savnKge. 1 wonder wliu >ou w< uld do in 
such .1 (a I ? ” 

Ilf looktd at me and said, “A.s it is cvulent liuit we ore 
going to be inlmute frionds I nuy as wtll confess to )ou ai 
0 ICC tuat 1 am i I’n xtK,' • 

” W lu n did ^ou bt tome so? 

“V»hin? Ask an) nun who has passionately hn< d a 
woman and lost iu r isk him at vdut nionitmt tm tUm in was 
forced UjKni him at what nuamnt Ik hit that lie niml i illim 
accipl a spintudistic tlumy of tin unhtrse oi go mad; ask 
limi this, and he wiH tt ii )ou that it was at that nioniiMit when 
he first hxjkcd upo i In t .i- sIk Uy d ad, with ('otiujttion’s foul 
firigejs waiting lu >ujI and stajn. What arc you todo with 
the cross ? 

“ L<h k it up as Stifely as 1 ian,’' I siid, “ wlut »Isi* is thirc 
to do with it^” 

Hl look* d into my face and said, ” You are a rationalist 

“ I am,” 

You do not hi heve m a supi uutuul worhl ? " 

“ My di&lK*lief of It,” I saul, **is vitniUniiig more than an 
CTceioise of the reas»)n. It i- a |ussioii, oji angry |u»sion. 
Buw what should >>« do witi the c»oss if you were in my 
place ? ” 

Put it back in the tomb." 

I had great difiicuhy m suppressing my rnhnih Imt 1 
merely said, would be, a** I base told jou, to o. m" it, 

being stolen #gairL’* 

“There is the promise to ilu* dead nun or woman on whose 
breast it lay." 
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“ This 1 intend to keep in the spirit like a reasonable man 
—not in the letter like-” 

“ Promises to the dead must be kept to the letter, or no 
peace can come to the bereaved heart You are talking to a 
man who knows ! ” 

** I will commit no such outrage upon reason as to place a 
pric(‘lc.ss jewel in a place where I know it will be stolen.” 

“ You will replace the cross in that tomb.” 

As he spoke he shook my hands warmly, and said, “ Au 
revoir. Remember, I shall always be delighted to see you." 

It was not till I saw him disappear amongst tlie crowd that I 
could give way to the laughter which I had so much difficulty 
in supplussing What a relief it was to be able to do this t 
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The Song of y Wycldfa 

I 

Aftfr this I had urn* or two ifitor\i»‘ws wuh om mv!h ilnr tn 
I^uictdn’s Inn hiehh, upon unjKjrt.inf huinly ma(t«*r> (ttiuu(to«l 
widi my late unelc’a pu»j«‘rty 

1 had Ik*« n one nj^ht to the theatre with wy ij>*»th< t un) my 
aunt. The hous*’ had hecn unusually orc<wded, UIimi flu* 
performanre was over, we found ihit the Mrett. w* i< «1« iuK'd 
with rain. Our carnage had been called some lime In lore it 
drew up, and we were sUndni}? under the pf i(iu> ,Miiid a < lowd 
of impatient ladies when a sound h 11 or s«‘eini d to tall (*n mv 
ears which stopped for the moment the \er\' mov'«Mn<iits of 
life. Amid th»* rattle of wheel, and horse.’ U'l* and ?rit . fjf 
messengers about carnages and cabs, I sr enu I to distmmii th a 
female voice singing - 

“ I met in a glade a lone hide maid 
At the foot oi y Wjddfa the white 
Ob, lissome htr ha as the niOMntam hind. 

And darker her hair dian the »nghl ‘ ' 

It was the voice of W»mM singing as in a dwni 

I heard my aunt say, 

«Do look at that poor girl singing and bol/hng out her 
little ba.sketsrf She must be ^rared to be offering Invkct. for 
sale in this rain and at this time of night.'' 

I turned ray eyes in the dueclioii in which my aunt was 
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looking, but the crowd before me prevented my seeing the 
singer. 

“She is gone, vanished,” said my aunt sharply, for my 
eagerness to see made me rude. 

“ What was she like ? ” I asked. 

“She was a young slender girl, holding out a bunch of small 
fancy baskets of woven colours, through which the rain was 
dripping. She was dressed in rags, and through the rags 
shone, here and there, patches of her shoulders; and .she w'ore 
a dingy red handkerchief round her head. She stood in the 
wet and mud, beneath the lamp, quite unconscious apparently 
of the bustle and confusion around her.” 

Almost at the same moment our carriage drew up. I 
lingered on the step as long as possible. My mother made a 
sign of impatience at the delay, and I got into the carriage. 
Si ite of the rain, I put down the window and leaned out. 
I'forgot the presence of my mother and aunt. I forgot every¬ 
thing. The carriage moved on. 

“ Winifred ! ” 1 gasped, as the certainty that the voice was 
hers came u[)on me. 

And the dingy London night became illuminated with 
scrolls of fire, whose blinding, blasting scripture scared my 
eyes till I was fain to close them: “Let his children be 
vagabonds, and beg lh<*ir bread: let them seek it also out of 
desolate pi. ices.” 

So rapidly had the carriage rolled through the rain, and so 
entirely had my long pain robbed me of all presence of mind, 
that, by the time I had recovered from the paralysing shock, 
we had reached Piccadilly Circus. I pulled the check-string. 

“ Why, Henry 1 ” said my mother, who, had raised the 
window, ** what are you doing ? And what has made you turn 
so pale ? ” 

My aunt sat in indignant silence. 

” Ten thousand pardons,” I said, as 1 stepped out of the 
carriage, and shook hands with them. ** A sudden recollection 
—important papers unsecured at my hotel—business in—in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, I will call on you in the morning.” 

And I reeled down the pavement towards the Haymarket 
When I was some little distance from the carriage, I took to 
my heels and hurried as fast as possible towards the ttieatre^ 
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utterly regardless of the people* I reacht\l the spot breathless, 
1 stood ior ii moment staring wihlK to t eht md Uft of me 
Not a trace of hur Mas to l>o seen I ht nd r thin >o»i e from 
my lips, that d,i.l not seem my own, i k i polKcnnn, who 
was noM jiatroHtng the neighbourhood, if hf hui sun a 
bask't ; *1 singin ■' 

“No, Mid th 1 ) n, "but I fancy \ou ui< »n tlu Is,, t 
Stnet W d in’t \ou? 1 huui’i st«M h<i l« t i long while 
now, but 1 h r h t u id lobe to eoim h r on lu hts, 

and siind Inu htad d imi smg and sf U jtist win n tht ih< Utls 
was ihustm’ Jshi <t I .nir*d lot, 1 ftii* bv thu du/li<e' 

“ 'I hi 1 ssi \ Strut lU uU\ j* *' 

"(Ih, I thou ht \ou kiiow’d pVap^ She's a ‘tronntv pi tty 
begL.li winch, with blue eyes and blm k hau, as iisitl t* stand 
at the corner ol l-s^t'c Stri 1 1, .Strand, .uvl th«- mont‘j as that 
gal .rot i holdni out In r null ht. ^ and a savin’texts tut oi th# 
Kiolt must n d b( I n stm im So the l^ssix *Niuei Ih'niiyS 
bm dumi bin inn on ih» iinn ni^ht dodge, hs vjji ? Well, 
It must Ill’ll b I't til f« t tnm for miny i lone cji\, for I’ve 
never sttn lur i iv fe>i a It ng imu She couldn’t lia’ food 
about here for m inv iiii nites, if she liad I must ha* see n h< i ” 
I xti^gtnd av* IV from him, and |>asxid and r< pi k\ the 
spot man> tiriu 'Ihtn I exundtel my but tbout the migli 
bounng stret is, toiurmg at tvery toriur wluu a In lit nrl or 
a flower gill might lx* liktl) to slind But no irau of 1*< r 
was to be seen M intinu di< ion liad hm nl 

All th< fniuhMul tor»( thit I linl htaid ir read of the 
kidnapping of girls camt jaiunm; mlo my mind, tdl my blorxl 
boiled and in> knees trtmbhd. Iinaginition was ‘•tingiiiju mo 
to life’s vcr> tore Lvuy Uw nimuUs 1 would pi » iht 
theatre, and look towarels tl e portit o * 

The night wore on .ind I was umonsuous how ihe time 
passed It was not till dry brrak that i rctuniui to Wj )i >l< t 
pate, weary, bent 

I threw myself upon ni> it stor<^h‘ d me 
I could not think. At prtnt ! tould only see—<ct whit > 
At one moment a squ:ili<l attu, the stnhght ‘hiniti" iJiroue;h 
patched wmdaw-pancs upon a 1< u..ly mattres*!, on whu h i t irv 
ing girl was lying, at anothi r moment a tcllat damp and d irk, m 
One comer of wmch a }outhiul t.guce was crouchmi,, and then 
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(most intolerable of all!) a flaring gin-palace, where, among a 
noisy crowd, a face was looking wistfully on, while coaise and 
vulgar men were clustering with cruel, wolflsh eyes around a 
beggar-girl. This I saw and more—a thousand things more. 

It was insupportable. I rose and again paced the street. 

• ••««• 

When I called upon my mother she asked me anxious ques¬ 
tions as to what had ailed me the previous night. Seeing, 
however, that I avoided replying to them, she left me after a 
while in peace. 

“ Fancy,” said my aunt, who was writing a letter at a little 
desk between two windows,—“fancy an Aylwin pulling the 
check-string, and then, with ladles in the carriage and the rain 
pouring-” 

" During that day how many times I passed in front of the 
theatre I cannot say; but at last I thought the very men in the 
shops must be observing me. Again, though I half poisoned 
myself with my drug, I passed a sleepless night. The next 
night was passed in almost the same manner as the previous 
one. 


n 

From this time I felt working within me a great change. A 
horrible new thought got entire possession of me. Wherever I 
went I could think of nothing but—the curse. I scorned the 
monstrous idea of a curse, and yet I was always thinking about 
it. I was always seeking Winifred—always speculating on her 
possible fate. I saw no one in society. 

My time was now largely occupied with wandering about the 
streets of London. 1 began by exploring the vicinity of the 
theatre, and day after day used to t^ead the alleys and courts 
in fchat neighbourhood. Then 1 took the eastern direction, and 
soon became familiar with the most squalid haunts. 

My method was to wander from street to street, looking at 
every poorly-dressed girl I met. Often I was gr.:!eted with an 
impudent laugh, that brought back the sickening mental 
pictures I have mentioned; and often 1 was greeted with an 
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tngry toss of the head and such an exclamation as, What d'ye 
take me for, staring Uke that?” 

These pen^gniiations I used to carry far into the night, and 
thus, as I percentd, got the character at my hotel of a wild 
young man. The family solicitor wrote to me again and again 
for appointments >^hich Z could not gi\c him. 

It liad often occurred to me tlmt in a cas** of this kind the 
police ought to be of sonic assistance One day 1 called at 
Scotland Vard, saw an oftitial, and avki d his aid He listened 
to my story attentnely, then s,nd: ** Do you tome from the 
mis^iing party’s friends, sir?” 

*‘I am her friend,” I ansnered—“her only fiieml " 

“ I mean, of course, do you represent her fatht r oi mother, 
or any nc*u relative?" 

“ She IS an orphan, she has no reUlives,” I said 

He looked at me steadit) and said; "I am sorry, sir, thaS 
neither 1 nor a mag'sti ilc could do anything to aid you." 

“You can do nothing to aid me?" I oskal angnly. 

“I can do noilung to aid you, sir, in identifying a young 
woman you one** tuard sing in the streets of London, with a 
lady you saw once on the top of Snowdon." 

As I was leaving tlu' office, he said : “One moiiien), sir. I 
don’t see how I can tike up tins case for you, but 1 may make 
a suggestion. I have an idea that you would do well to pursue* 
inijuines among the (lypsics." 

“Gypsies !" I saal with great heat, as I left the office. “If 
you knew how I had aln-arly * putsued inquiries ’ among the 
Gypsies, you would understand Iv^w barren is your suggestion.” 

Weeks passed m this way. My aunt’s ill-health became rathe r 
serious' my mother too was still scry unwell. I afterwards 
learnt that her illness was really the result of the dire conftict 
in her breast between th'* old jxission of pride and the new 
invader remorse. Thtrc were, no doubt, many discussions 
between them concerning me. I could see plainly enough they 
both thought my mind was becoming unhinged. 

One night, as 1 lay thinking over the insoluble mystery of 
Wimfred's disappearance, I was struck by a sudden thought 
that caused ne to leap from my bed. What could have led 
the official in Scotland Yard to connect Winifred with Gypsies? 
1 had simply told him of her disappearance on Snowdon, and 
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her reappearance afterwards near the theatre. Not one word 
had I said to him about her early relations with (lypsies 1 
was impatient for the in order thait I might go to 

Seotland Yard again When I did so and saw the official, I 
askul him without pieamble what had caused him to connect 
the missing girl 1 was seeking with the G>psies 

“The little famy haski ts she was selling/’ said he “Ihey 
are ofttn madt h} Ciypsies ” 

“Of (oursc tln) re,” 1 said, hurrying awa> “Why did 1 
not think of this ^ 

In faet I hid, during our wanderings over England and 
Wales, often seen bmfi’s sister Videy and Rhona Boswell 
weaving suen biskfts Winifred, after all, might be among 
the Gypsies, and the crafty Videy I^ovell might have some 
mystt nous eonnectio i with her, for she detested me as much 
she loved the gold “ balansers ” she could wheedle out of 
me Moreover, there were in England the Hunganan Gypsies, 
with their notions about demented girls, and the laivtlls, owing 
to Sinfi’s musK al proclivities, were just now much connected 
with a Hungarian lioupt. 
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Sinfi'b Dukkeript-n 

1 

IfH 1 !n<l tu \i» sftn Mtvt‘ !» ujiit* llu'in in W.tUs 

iii<J 1 kj t « Uut h\ till. Mill*' ihi > won. c»t!i< r inikin^ Onti 
nnutl of 0» 1 ’)• j li Lj'» or loi itoO ii« a mUun mni.uit.i 
sjtot <.illiil (»\p \ l>. il, tuurlOn lOM M utoi, tin pn>pMl\ of 
IJ 1 ^ kinsman r<rc\ whither liny ollmwint On i iho 

oarln i lairs tten oM‘i. 

The next I w< nt to the (ittat Kisnifi liailw ly 

iitation, <uk 1 taking; the tram to Ruvton 1 w tiki 0 to («>p>y 
Dell, whete i foniui the i/m Ih itui r.oswdls 

hannliar as I w.ii with On* lx Ittr t kiss of \\i I'h (jvpsn tin 
camp hen* was th< b'-t displ.iy ot Romany wdlKm; I hud 
ever seen It w«>-M, mile* <1, iuu “Ujpnxd tho.* who isni 
ciale all'Jyps) liu w.tii thr » ,uak*i whnh in l.n ImO, and 
ospcually near lx ntion, niaikstiii life of tiie inon/iel w«iii(Uteis 
who arc so olUm iaIImI (iypsws. In a lovely dm,'h, lnt<d 
by a windini;, wiHoa id' red t»v< *, ,o,d tlotit d h< le and thine 
with c!umj>j> of hawth ri., were ui d tin “IRiiv ’ of 

those trading Romani's who had atr H|a«ied the 
grocs” to the Kast AnelMn and Midlatid (airs 

Alongside the wag/ons was a * ingle targe brown tent >hat 
for luxunousness might luv * lx i n the envy uf all <»)i* doui 
On the hawthorn bushes .imi the gross was spread, n, t<.id of 
Uit- poor rags tlut one* oih n ve« . around a Mjs(.alled <Ij[isy en- 
caiopment, sdbwy linen, ntwiy wadi* d. '1 he* {umies ai d lioree# 
Were stuttered about the Dell fee*ding. 
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I soon distinguished Sinfi’s commanding figure near that 
gorgeous living*waggon of "orange-yellow colour with red 
window-blinds ” in which she had persuaded me to invest my 
money at Chester. On the foot-board sat two urchins of the 
Lovell family, " making believe ” to drive imaginary horses, and 
yelling with all their might to Rhona Boswell, whose laugh, 
musical as ever, showed that she enjoyed the game as much as 
the children did. Sinh was standing on a patch of that 
peculiar kind of black ash which burnt grass makes, busy with 
a fire, over which a tea-kettle was hanging from the usual iron 
kettle-prop. Among the ashes left by a previous fire her 
bantam-cock Pharaoh was busy pecking, scratching, and calling 
up imaginary hens to feast upon his imaginary "finds.” 1 
entered the Dell, and before Sinfi saw me 1 was close to her 

She was muttering to the refractory fire as though it were a 
live thing, and asking it why it refused to burn beneath the 
kettle. A startled look, partly of pleasure and partly of some¬ 
thing like alarm, came over her face as she perceived me. I 
drew her aside and told her all that had happened in regard to 
Winifred’s appearance as a beggar in I^ndon. A strange 
expression that was new to me overspread her features, and 1 
thought I heard her whisper to herself, “ I will, I will.” 

" I know’ed the cuss 'ud ha’ to ha’ its way in the blood, like 
the bite of a sap ” [snake], she murmured to herself. " And 
yit the dukkeripen on Snowdon said, clear and plain enough, 
as they’d surely marry at last. What’s become o’ the stolen 
tnSshul, brother—the cross?” she inquired aloud. “That 
trdshul will ha’ to be given to the dead man agin, an’ it’ll ha’ to 
be given back by his chavo [child] as swore to keep watch 
over it But what’s it all to me ? ” she said in a tone of sup¬ 
pressed anger that startled me. “ 1 ain’t a Gkjrgie.” 

" But, Sinfi, the cross cannot be buried again. The reason 
1 have not replaced it in the tomb,—the reason I never will 
replace it there,—^is that the people along the coast know now 
of the existence of the jewel, and know also of my father’s 
Vishes. If it was unsafe in the tomb when only Winnie’s father 
knew of it, it would be a thousandfold more unsafe now.” 

“ P’raps that’s all the better for her an* you: the new thief 
takes the cuss.” 

" This is all folly,” I replied, with the anger of one struggling 
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against an unwelcome half-belief that refuses to be dismissed 
**lt is all moonshine-madness, I'H never do it»~>-not at least 
while I retain my reason. It was no doubt {mrtly for safety as 
well as for the other reason that ray father wisticd the cross 
to be placed in the tomb. It will be far satci now in a cabinet 
than anywhere else." 

“Reia,” said Sinfi» **you told me wonst as your great-grand¬ 
mother was a Romany named Fenella Stanley. 1 have axed 
Uie Scollard about her, and what do you think he says? He 
says that she wur ray gnMt-grandmothcr too, for she married a 
Lovell as dHd.” 

“Goo<l heavens, Smfi 1 Well, I'm pioud of my kimwomim,” 

** And he says that Fenella {Stanley know’d more about the 
true dukkertn, the dukkerm of the Romanies, than anybody as 
weie evei h»*erd on.” 

Heim tv> h.sve been pretty superstitious,” 1 s.ud^ 
**b> all .ui'ountv lint what has that to do with the uoss?” 

“ You’ll pul It in the tomb again.” 

“Nr-v-r!” 

“ Kenella Sl.inU y will sa arlt r that.” 

'* K**nJla Stank y ’ Why, she’s dead and dust *' 

“That's wh.U 1 im.an; that's why slie can nuke you d<» it, 
and will.” 

“ Well, wc 11' I did not rome to talk aliout tlu er iss, I w.irit 
to have a quut wuid with you alnjut another irutter.” 

She sprang away as if in terror or else in angi i, 'J hen recover¬ 
ing herself she Im ik tin kettle (ryni the prop, I fr»llowed lu-r to 
the tent, which,‘■avethitit was made of brown blanket, looked 
more like a tent on a lawn tlian a Ciyi>sy-it.ru, All its conilciri 
seeiiK^, however, to give no great delight to Videy, the aislnci 
and femah‘ fmancier-g» ni'ral of the laivell family, who, in u 
stale of absorbed untidmes,, sitting at the end of the lent iip«>n 
a palliasse covered with a counP rjAitie of qudted cloth ol every 
hue, was evidently cKcupi''d in ralcubting her fathrr's profits 
and looses at the recent horse lair. The niomcnt Videy ww 
us she hurriedly threw the com into the silver tea|)ot by her 
side, and put it beneath the countcr(»anc, wh^t that instmoiive 
and unnecessaay secrecy which ilurac(ens<-d her* and made 
her such an •ania/ing contract bo*h to her sister Smfi and 
to Khona fk>swelt 
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Alter Panucl had received me in his usual friendly manner, 
we ail sal down, partly inside the tent and partly outside, 
around the white lablo-rloth that had been spread upon the 
grass. I'Jie ScoUard took no note of me, he had no eyes for 
any one but Rhona Boswell. 

When tea was over Sinfi U*ft the camp, and strode across the 
Dell towards the river. I hallowed her. 


11 

li was not till w<* rtsK-lu d a turn in the rivri that is more 
s»‘cludc(l than any othe» —a spot called “Gypsy Ring,^' a lovely 
little spot \Mthin the hollow of birch trees and goisc—that 
slu- spoke a low woids to me, in a constrained tone. Then I 
».ud, us we sat down upon a green hillock within the Ring; 
“Sinii, the bask) ts my aunt saw in Winnie’s hand when she was 
stamlifig in the lain were of the very kind that \'i<ley makes.” 

“Oh, Mtz/’rwh.ityou wanted (o say !” said she ; “you think 
Videy knows somelhiug abfiut Winnie. But ihat’» all a fancy 
o' yourn, and it’s of no use looking for Winnie aii) m</re among 
the RonuiHe.s. Even supposin' you did hear the Wil»h gillie 
--and 1 think it was all a fan( 7 --you can’t inak<- nothin’ 
out o’ thuu biskus as your aunt si id. Us Konwnies don’t 
nuke one in a hundud of thof.uicy baskets as is sold for Gypsy 
baskets m the .streets, and besides, the hiwketsand costers what 
buys ’em of us sells ’em agin to other hawkers and losters, and 
there ain’t no ttacin’ on cm.” 

1 aiyued the point w'ith her. At last I felt convinced that I 
was ag.iin on the w’rong track. By this tun-' the sun had set, 
and the stars were out. 1 had noticed tlial ilunng our talk 
Sinfi’s attention would sometimes .seem to be distiacted fiont 
lire niattei in hand, and I had oliscrved hei give a little start 
now and then, .a.s though listening to somt thing in the distance. 

. “^Wlul are you listening to?” I inquiicd at last. 

“ Keia,” said Sinfi, “ I’ve been adistenin* to a v*icc as nobody • 
I'an’t hear on’y me, an’ I’ve bin a-.scein* a face peepin’ aiwcen 
the leaves o’ the trees as nobody can’t see on’y me; ray 
raamray’s been to me, I thought she would come here. They 
say my mammy’s mammy wur buried here, an'shc wur the child 
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0 f Fenella, An* that’s why called Gypsy Ring, The 
moment I sat down in this Ring a mullo [spirit] come and 
whispered in my ear, but 1 can’t make out whether it’s my 
mammy or Fcntdla Stanley, and I can't make out what she 
said. It’s hard sometimes for them as has to gnaw their way 
out o* the groun* to get their words out clear.' Howboxncver, 
this I do know, reia, you an* me must part I felt as we must 
part when we was in Wales togither last time, and now 1 
knows it." 

“ Part, Sinfi 1 Not if 1 can preirent it” 

“ Reia,” repUed Smfi, emphatically, “when I*ve wonst made 
up my mind, you know it's made up for good jm' all. When 
us two leaves this 'cie Ring ta>night you'll turn your ways and 
1 shall turn mine.” 

I thought it best to let the subject drop. Perhaps by the 
time we had left the King this mood would have passed. After 
a minute or so she said, * 

“You needn't see nofearaboutnotmarryin'Winifred Wynne. 
You must marry her; your dukkeripen on Snowdon didn't 
show itself there for ncthink. When you two was a-setUn' by 
the [>ool, a-eatin’ the break fi»s, 1 was a-lookin' at you round the 
corner of the rock. 1 seed a little kindlin' cloud break away 
and go floatin’ over your heads, and then it sluped itself into 
what us Romanics calls the Golden Hand. You know what 
the Golden Hand luc.ins when it comes over two sweethearts? 
You don’t believe it ? Ask Khona Boswell! Here .she comes 
a>singin’ to herself She’s trying to get away from that devil of a 
Scollard as says she’s bound to marry him. Pvc a good mind 
to go and give him a Icfcdiand body-blow in the ribs and settle 
him for good and all. He means mischief to the Tamo Rye, 
and Khona too. Brollier, I've noticed for a long while dial 
the Romany blood is a good deal stronger' in you th.ui tlu 
Gorjio blood. And now mark my woids, that cuss o' your 
feythcris 'll work itself out You’ll go to his grave and you’ll 
jist put that tnishul hack in lh.tt tomb, and aiter that, anri 
not ^ore, you'll marry Winnie W)nni:.” 

Sinfl’s creed did not surprise me: the mi^re of ^lile and 
simplicity in the Romany tace is only understood by the few 
who know it thoroughly: the race whose profession it is to 

^ Some Rofoetiies think Uut <.])urii» me horn the gtouitd 
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cheat by forlune>teUing, to read the false “dukkeripen® as 
b<‘ing “good enough for the Gorgios,” believe profoundly in 
Nature’s symbols; but her bearing did surprise me 

“Your dukkeripen will come true,” said she, “but mine 
won’t, for I won’t let it.” 

“And what is yours?” I asked. 

“ That’s nuther here nor there.” 

Then she stood again as though listening to something, and 
again I thought, as her lips moved, that 1 heaid her whisper, 
“ 1 will, 1 will,” 


III 

I HAD intended to go to I^indon at once after leaving Gypsy 
Hell, but sonielhing that Sinfi told me during oui interview 
impelled me to go on to Raxton Hall, which was so near. 
The fact that binfi was my kinswoman oiicned up new .md 
exciting vistas of thought. 

I understood now what was that haunting sense of rerog- 
tution which came upon me when I fust saw Sinfi at the way 
side mn in Wales, Day by day had proofs been pouring m 
upon me that the stiain of Romany blood in iny veins was 
asseiting itst‘lf with mure and more force. Day by d.iy I had 
come to realise how closely, though the main current of my blood 
w.is English, I was altined to the strange and mysterious 
jjcoplc among whom 1 was now thrown—the only people m 
these islands, as it seemed to me, who would be able to under* 
<st ind a lovo-passioii like mine. And there were many thmgs in 
the groat race of my forefathers which I had found not only 
unsyiniiathutic to me, but deeply repugnant. In Great Britain 
It It the Gypsies alone who understand nature’s supreme 
iliarm, and enjoy her largesse as it used to be enjoyed in 
thoiM? remote times described in Percy Aylwin’s poems before 
the Children of die Roof invaded the Children of the Open 
Air, before the earth was parcelled out into domains and 
ownerships as it now is parcelled out In the mind of the 
Goigio^ the most beautiful landscape or the most btee^ 
heath or the loveliest meadow-land is cut up into allotmentSi 
whether of fifty thousand acres or of two roods, and owned 
people. Of ownership of land the Romany is entirely un* 
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conscious. The landscupe around him is part of nature her*> 
self} and the Romany on his part acknowledges no owner. 
No doubt he yjelds to foru majeure in the shape of game* 
keeper or constable, but that is because ho has no {K>wer to 
resist it. Nature to him is as free and unowned by man as it a 
was to the Noilh American Indian in his wi^^wam before the 
invasion of the Children of the Roof. 

During the time that I was staying in riiinsluie and near 
Capel Curig, rambling through die dells or fishing in the 
brooks, it was sui prising how soon the comjianionatrip of a 
Gorgio would begin to pall upon me. And here the Cymric 
race is just as bad as the Saxon. The same detestable habit 
of looking upon nature as a paying market garden, the same 
detestable inquiry as to who was the owner of this or that 
glen or waterfall, was sure at last to make me sever from him. 
But as to Sinh, her attitude towards nature, though it was onlf 
one of the charms that endeared her to me, w.ts not the least 
of them. There was scarcely a point upon wliich she and I 
did nut touch. 

And what about luM lack of education? Was that a diaw- 
back ? Not in the least The fact that she knew nothing 
of that traditional ignoiance which for ages has taken the 
name of knowh dge- -that record of the foolish cosmogonies 
upon which have been built the philosophies and the social 
systems of the blundering creature Man—the fact that she 
knew nothing of these gave an especial piquancy to everything 
she said. I had been trying to educate myself in the new and 
wonderful cosmogony of growth which was first enunciated in 
the sixties, and was going to be, as I firmly fcM.Ueved, the basis 
of a new philosophy, a new system of ethics, a new poetry, 
a new everything. But in knowledge of nature as a subiinio 
consciousness, in knowledge of the human heart, Sinft was fur 
more learned than 1, And believing as 1 did that education 
, will in the twentieth century consist of unlearning, of unlading 
the mind of the trash previously called knowledge, I could not 
help feeling that Stnfi was far more adyanced, far more m 
* hannony than I could hope to be with the new morning of lafe 
of which we just beginning to see the streaks of dawn. 

** I must go and see Feneila's portrait” I said, as I walked 
briskly towards Raxtoo. 

q a 
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When I reached Raxton Hall I seemed to startle the butler 
and the servants, as though 1 had come from the other world. 

1 told the butler that I should sleep there that night, and 
then went at once to the picture gallery and stood before 
Reynolds' famous picture of Fenella Stanley as the Sibyl The 
likeness to Sind was striking. How was it that it had not 
previously struck me more forcibly ? The painter had evidently 
seized the moment when Fenella’s eyes expressed that look of 
the seeress which Sinh’s eyes, on occasion, so powerfully ex* 
f)rcssed. I stood motionless before it while the rich, warm 
light of evening bathed it in a rosy radiance. And when the 
twilight shadows fell upon it, and when the moon again lit it 
up, I stood there still. l‘he face seemed to pass into my very 
being, and Sinfi’s voice kept singing in my ears, “Fenella 
Stanley’s dead and dubt, and that’s why she can make you put 
,'-lut cross in your feythcr's tomb, and she will, she will” 

I left the picture and went into the library : for I bethought 
me of that sheaf of Fcnella’s letters to my great-grandfather 
W'hich he had kept so sacredly, .and which had come to me as 
representative of the family. My previous slight inspection of 
them had shown me what a wonderful woman she was, how 
full of ideas the most original and the most wild. The mo* 
ment a (jypsy-woraan has been taught to write there comes 
u[n»n her a passion for letter-writing. 

Nutliing could be more striking than the contrast between 
the illiterate locutions and the eccentric orthography of 
Kenclla’s letters and the subtle remarks and speculations upon 
the symbols of nature,—the dukkeripen of the woods, the 
stream^, the stars, and tlie winds. But when 1 came to 
analyse the theories of man’s place in nature expressed in the 
ignorant langu.agc of this Romany heathen, they seemed to 
me only another mode of expressirrg the mysticism of the 
religious enthusiast Wilderspin, the more learned and philo¬ 
sophic mysticism of my father, and the views of D'Arcy, the 
dreamy painter. 

As 1 rode back to London, I said to myself, “What chaise 
has come over rae ? What power has been gradually sappit^' 
my manhood ? \Vhy do 1, who was so self-reliant, long now 
so passionately for a friend to whom to unburthen my soul— 
'me who could give me a sympathy as deep and true as that 
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1 got from Sinfi Lo>veQ, and yet the sympathy of a mtnd un¬ 
clouded by ignorant superstitions ?” 

With the exception t>*Arcy, whose advice as to the dis¬ 
posal of the cross had proclaimed him to be as superstitious 
as Sind herselfi not a single fHend had I in all London, 
Indeed, besides Lord Sleaford (a tall, burly man with the 
springy movement of a prbe-fighter, with hlue-grey eyes, 
thick, close-cropped hair, and a flaxen moustache, who 
had lately struck up a friendship with my mother) I had not 
even an acquaintance. Cyril Aylwin, whom I had not seen 
since we parted in Wales, was now on the Continent with 
Wilderspin. Strange as it may seem, I looked forward with 
eagerness to the return of this light-hearted Jester. Cynl^ 
sagacity and knowledge of the world had impressed me in 
Wales; but his cynical attitude, whether genuine or assumed, 
towards subjects connected ^ith deep passion, had pieventea 
my confiding in him. He must, I knew, have gathered from 
Sinfi, and from other sources, that I was mourning the loss of a 
Welsh girl in humble life; but during our very brief intercourse 
in Wales neither of us had mentioned the matter to the other 
Now, however, in mv present dire strait I longed to < all in the 
< id of his pcneti itivc mind. 




vin 

Isis as Humourist 

I 

On reaching T^ondon I resumed my wanderings through the 
Ix}tidon stie&ts. Bitter as tliese wanderings wcrct tny real 
misery now dul not begin until I got to bed. Then b(*gan the 
^ terrible struggle of the soul that wrestles with its .inf'»‘stial 
Heshly prison—that prison whose warders are the sujiprsri- 
tions of bygone ages. ** Ha?e you not seen the curse hierally 
fulfilled ?” ancestral voices of the blood—voices Romany and 
Gorgio—seemed whispering in my ears. "Have you not 
heard the voice of his daughter upon who&c hi ad the < urv* 
of your dead father has fallen a beggar in the stnn i, while not all 
your love can succour her or reach her ? " 

And then my sou! would cry out in its agony» “ Most true, 
Fenella Stanley—most true, Philip Aylwin; hut before I will 
succumb to such a theory of the universe as yours, a theoiy* 
which reason laughs at and which laugh.s at'n^ason, I will dir 
—d’e by this hand of mine; Uih flesh that Imprisons me m a 
world of mocking delusion shall be de3troy<;!d, htit firbt the 
symbol ittelf of your wicked, cruel old folly shall go.'* 

I would then leap from my bed, light a candle, unlork my 
cabinet, take out the cross, and holding it aloft prepare to dash 
it against the wadi, when my hand would arrfst».d by the 
same ancestrafi voices, Romany and Gorgio, whispering m my 
ears and at my heart, 

** U yon break that amulet, bow shall you ever be 
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able to see what would be the effect upon Winnie’s fate of its 
restoration to your father’s tomb ?” 

And then I would laugh aloud and mack die voices of 
Fenella Stanley and Philip Aylwin and millions of other voices 
that echoed or murmured or bellowed through half a million 
years, echoed or murmured or bellowed from European halls and 
castles, from Gypsy tents, from caves of palaeolithic man. 

“ How shall you stay the curse from working in the blood of 
the accursed one ? ” the voices would say. And then I would 
laugh again till 1 feared the people in the hotel would hear me 
and take me for a maniac. 

But then my aunt’s picture ofa beggar-girl standing in the rain 
would fill my eyes and the whispers would grow louder than the 
voice of the North Sea in the March wind: ” Ixjok at that. 
How dare you leave undone anything, howsoever wild, which 
diight seem to any one—even to an illiterate Gypsy, even to a 
crazy mystic--a means of finding Winifred? What is the 
meaning of the great instinct which has always conquered the 
soul in Its direst need —which has always driven man when in 
the grip of unbcar.ible calamity to believe in powers that 
are unseen? What though that scientific reason of yours 
tells you that Winifrf'U’s misfortunes have nothing to do 
with any curse? what though your reason tells you tiiat all 
these calamities may be read as being the perfectly natural 
results of perfectly natural causes ? Is the voice of man’s puny 
reason clothed with such authonty that it dares to answer his 
heart, which knows nothing but that it bleeds? I'he terrible 
facts of the case may be read in two ways. With an inscrutable 
syininetry these facts may and do fit in with the universal thecuy 
of the power of the spirit-world to execute a curse from the 
grave. Look at that beggar in the street! How dare you 
ignore the theory of the sorrowing soul, the logic of the 
lacerated heart, even though your reason laughs it to scorn?” 

And then at last my laughter would turn to moans, and, 
replacing the cross in the cabinet, 1 would creep back to my 
bed ashamed, like a guilty thing—ashamed before myself. 

But the more 1 felt at my throat the claws of the ancestral 
c^e Superstition, the more enraged I became with myself for 
feeling them there. And the anger against my ancestCHrs* 
mysticism grew with the growing consciousness that I wa$ 
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tapidly yielding to the very same mysticism myself. And dien 
1 would get up again and take from my escritoire the sheaf of 
Fenella Stanley’s letters which I had brought from Raxton, and 
read again those stories about airscs, such as that about the 
withering of a Romany family under a dead man’s curse winch 
Winnie had desenbed to me that night on the 


n 

1 WAS delighted to be told by Sleaford, whom I met one 
afternoon in Piccadilly, that Cyril had returned to London 
within the last few days, ** He is appointed artist in chief of 
the new comic paper, TAe CariaUunst/^ said Sleaford, and is 
in great feather. I have just been calling upon him.” 

The very man 1 want to sec?,” I replied. * 

Sleaford thereupon directed me to Cyril's studio. Vou’ll 
find him at work,” said he, “doin’ a cwicaturc of Wilderspin’s 
great picture, ‘ Faith and I..ove.' Mother Gudgeon is sitiin’ as 
his model He does everything from models, you know," 

“ Mother Gudgeon ? ” 

“A female rosicrmongcr that he picked up somcwhrm in 
the slums, the funniest woman in London; haw I haw! 
1 promise you she’ll make you laugh wlien Cyril draws her 
out.” 

He then began to talk upon the subject which interested him 
above all others, the smartness and swiftness of his yacht. “ I 
am trying to persuade your mother and aunt to go for a ciuise 
with me, and X think I shall succeed.” 

He directed me to the studio and we partqd. 

, I found Cyril in a large and lofty studio in Chelsea, filled 
witii the curiously carved black furniture of Bombay, mixed, 
for contrast, with a few Indian cabinets of carved and fretted 
ivory exquisitely wrought He greeted me cordially. The 
walls were coveted with Japanese drawings. I b^an by 
asking him about ?%r Caricaturist, ^ 

“Well," said he, “now that the House df Commons has 
become a blar^gardeo, and t’other House a wax-work show, 
and the intellect and culture of the country arc leaving fKilitics 
|o dummies and cads, how can the artistic mind condescend 
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to caricature the political world— a. world that has not onfy 
ceased to be intelligent, but has even ceased to be funnf? 
'Fhe quarry of TAe Caricaturist will be literature, science, and 
art. Instead of wasting artistic genius upon such small fry as 
Ijrcniiers, diplomatists, and cabinet ministers, our cartoons will 
lx; caricatures of the pictures of Millais, Leighton, BumC' 
Jones, Rossetti, Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Watts, Sandys, 
Whistler, Wilderspin: our letterpress will be Aristophanic 
parodies of Tennyson, Browning, Meredith, Arnold, Morris, 
Swinburne; game worth flying at, my boy! The art-world is 
in a dire funk, 1 can tell you, for the artistic epidermis has 
latterly grown genteel and thin.” 

Already I was beginning to ask myself whether it was 
possible to make a confidant of this inscrutable cynic. “ You 
are fond of Oriental things?” I said, wishing to turn the sub- 
jett I looked round at the Chinesse, Indian, and Japanese 
monstrosities scattered about the room. 

“ That,” said he, pointing to a picture of a woman (apparently 
diimk) who was amusing herself by chasing buttei flics, while 
.1 number of broad-faced, mischievous-looking chiUlren were 
ti‘asing her— “ that is the masterpiece of Hokusai. The legend 
in tin' corner is ‘ Kiyd-jo ch<S ni tawamureru,* which, according 
to the lying Japanese scholars, means nothing more than ‘A 
(lacked woman chasing butterflies.’ It was left for me to 
discover that it represents Yoka, the goddess of Fun, sportively 
chasing the butterfly souls of men, while the urchin^, the little 
Vokas, are crying, ‘ Ma! you’re screwed.’ ” 

“But what are these quaint figures?” tasked, pointing to 
certain drawings of an obese Japanese figure, grinning with 
lasty good-humour above several of the cabinets. 

“Hotel, the fat god of enjoyment” 

“A Japanese god?” I asked. 

“Yes, nothing artistic is quite right now unless it has a 
sivour of blue mould or Japan. Wonderful people, the 
Japa!\cse, to have discovered the Jolly Hotel. And here is 
Hotel's wife, the goddess-queen Yoka herself—the real mas¬ 
querader behind tKat mystic veil which has so enveloped and 
bemuddlcd the mind of poor Wilderspin. She k to figure in 
the first number of TV Caricaturist" 

He pointed to an object 1 bad xmly partially observed: a 
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hroad-faced burly woman, of about foity>five years of agi^ in an 
eccentric dress of Japanese sipcs, standing on the modeUhrono 
between two lay figures. *‘Good heavens!"* 1 exclaimed, 
“ why, she*s alive.” 

“ An* kickin’, sir/’ said a voice that was at once strident ami 
unctuous. Owing to the almond shape of her sparkling black 
eyes and the flatness of her nose, the bridge of which had been 
broken (most likely in childhood), she looked absurdly hke a 
Japanese woman, save tlwt upon her quaintly-cut mouth, curv¬ 
ing slightly upwards horse-shoe fashion, there was that twitter 
of humorous alertness which Is perhaps rarely seen in perfec¬ 
tion except among the lower orders, Celtic or Saxon, of lamdon. 
Her build was that of a Dutch fisherwoman. '1'hc set of her 
head on her muscular nedc showed her to Iw a woman of 
immen«5e strength. JJut still more was her gioat phy.sical power 
indicated by her hands, the fingers of which seemed to lmv<* a 
grip like that of an cartle’s claws. 

I then ixjrceived upon an easel a large drawing. “1 have 
not seen Wilder'spm''*! * haith and lajve,’ ” I said; ** hut this, 
I see, must he a caricature of it.” 

In it the woman figured as Isis, grinning beneath a veil held 
over her head by two fantastically-dressed figures •* <mc Imvire; 
the fdcc of Darwin, the other the face of WiUlctsiiin. 

“ Allow me,” .said Cynl, “ to introduce you to tin* Gmldoss 
yoka, the true Isis or goddess of bohemianism and universal 
joke, who, when she had the chance of making a rational ami 
common-sense universe*, pieferred amusing herself with flamin¬ 
goes, dromedaries, ring-tailed monkeys, and men.” 

“ Pardon me," I said; ** I merely called to see you. Go<id 
afternoon." 

“Allow me,” said he, turning to the woirian, “to introduce 
to your celestial majesty Mr. Jlenry Aylwin, a kinsman of mine, 
whose possessions in lattle Egypt are as brilliant (judging from 
the colours of his royal waggon) as are his possessions in 
Philistia.” 

The woman made me a curtsey of much ^vity. 

“And allow me to introduce yaUf” he Said, turning to me, 
“to the rcalwiginal Natura Mystica,—she who for ages upon 
ages has been trying by her funny goings-on to teach us that 
‘the PHndpium hylardfUcum oS the Cosmos' (to use the simple 
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phraseology of a great spiritualistic painter) is the benign 
principle of joke." 

i'hc woman made me another curtsey. * 

“You forget your exalted position, Mrs. Gudgeon," said 
Cyril; “ when a mystic goddess*queen is so condescending as 
to curtsey she should be careful not to bend too low. Man is 
a creature who can never with safety be treated with too much 
respect.” 

“ We’s all so modest in Primrose Court, that's the wust on 
u.s,” replied the woman. “But, Muster Cyril, sir, I don't 
think you’ve noticed that the queen’s fother eye’s got dry 
now.” 

Cyril gravely poured her out a glass of foaming ale from a 
bottle, that htood upon a little Indian bamboo<table, and handed 
It to her ran'fully over the silks, .saying to me, 

* Her majesty’s elegant way of hinting that she likes to wet 
both eyes! ” 

Such foolery as this and at such a time irritated me sorely; 
but there was no help for it now. Whether I should or should 
not open to him the subject that had taken me thither, I 
must, I saw, let him have his humour till the woman was 
dismissed. 

“ And now, goddess,” said he, “ while I am doing justice to 
the design of youi nose-” 

“ You can’t do that, sir,” interjected the creature, “ it’s sich a 
beauty, ha t ha! I alius say that when I do die, I shall die 
larfin’. They calls me ‘Jokin’ Meg’ in Primrose Court 1 
shall die adarfm’, they say in Primrose Court, and so I shall— 
unless I die a rryin’,” she added in an utterly different and 
tragic voice which greatly struck me. 

“ While I am trying to do justice to that beautiful bridge 
you must tell my friend about yourself and your daughter, and 
how you and she first became two shining lights in the art 
world of I.,ondon.” 

“ You makes me blush," said the woman, ** an* blow me if 
blushin* ain’t bin an’ made father eye dry.” 

She then took another gld,ss of ale, grinned, shook herself, 
as though preparing for an effort, and said, 

“ Well, you must know, sir, as my name’s Meg Gudgeon, 
ieasewa>s that was my name till my darter chrissaied me Mrs. 
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Knocker^ and 1 lives in Primiose Court, Great Queen Street, 
and my regular perfession Is a'Sellin’ coffee *80 airly in the 
momin*,* and Tve got a darter as aiii’t quite so 'ansom as 
me, bein’ the jAoral of her father as is over the water a livin’ 
in the fine Straley. And you must know, sir, that one ’ot 
summer’s day there comes a knock at our door as simds my 
’eart into my mouth and makes me ciy out, *1'he coppers, 
by jabbers I ’ and when I goes down and o|jens the door, lo I 
and behold, there slan’s a chap wi* great gogqlc eyes, dressed 
all in shiny black, jest like a Quaker,” (Here she made a 
noise between a laugh and a cough.) “ I alius say that when 
I do die 1 shall die a-larfin’—unless I die a-ctyin', she added, 
in the same altered voice that had struck me hi fore. 

“ Well, mother,” said Cyril, ** and what did the slimy Quaket 
say ? ” 

“ 'rhey calls me ‘ Jokin’ Meg' m Primrose Court. The bhiny 
Quaker, ’c axes if my name w Gudgeon. ‘Well,* 1, 
‘supposin’ as my n.«u<* ts Gudgton, — 1 don’t say it 
I, ‘ but supposin’ as it is, -what then ?' se/. I. ‘ Hut ir ihal 
youi name ? ’ sts ’e. ‘ Supposin’ as it was,’ SC 2 J, ‘ what then f ’ 
Will >ou answer ni) simple kervesUon ? * sez *c, * Is youi 
name Mis. Gudgeon, or ain’t it not?'sea 'c. ‘An’will y<?w 
answer my s’mple kervesiion, Mr. .Shiny Quaker?’ sez I. 
‘ Supposin’ my name was Mrs Gudgeon,—f don't say it /j, but 
supposin’ it was,—what’s that to you?’ sez I, for i thought my 
poor bor Bob what lives in the country had got into tiouble 
agin and had sent for me ” 

‘‘Go on, motUei,” said C)ril, “what did the .shiny Quaker 
say then ? ” 

“‘Well then,* sez S name is Mrs. Gudgeon, 

there is a pootty gal as is, I am told, a-ljvin' along o' you.’ 
* Oh, oh, my fine shiny Quaker gent,* sez I, an* I flings 
ihe door wide open an* there I stan's in the doorway, ‘it’s 
Acr you wants, is it ? * sez I. * And pray what does niy fine 
shiny Quaker gent want wi’ my darter?* ‘Your dntcr?’ 
sez *c, an* opens *is moudi like this, and shets it agin like 
a rat-trap. *Yis, my darter,’ sez I. ‘I^s’posc,’ sez I, ‘you 
think she ain’t ’ansom enough to be my darter. No more she 
ain’t,* sez I; * but she takes arter her father, an' werry sorry she 
ta for it,* sez I. ‘I want to put her in the way of *amin’ some 
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money,’ sez ’e. * Oh, do you ? ’ se* I* * How very kind J I’m 
sure it does a poi:e woman’s ’cart good to see how kind you gents 
is to us pore women’s pootty darters,* sez I,—* even shiny Quaker 
gents as is generally so quiet You’re not the*fust shiny gent, 
sez I, ‘as ’ez followed ’er 'um, I can tell you,—not the fust by 
a long way; but up to now,’ sez I, ‘I’ve alius managed to send 
you all away with a ilea in your ears, cuss you for a lot of 
wicious w'armcnts, young and old,’ sez I, ‘an’ if you don’t gel 

o\it,’ sez I-‘ My good woman, you mistake my attentions,’ 

sez ’e. * Oh, no, I don’t,’ sez I, ‘ not a bit on it. It’s sich ole 
sinners as you in your shiny black coats,’ sez I, ‘as I never do 
mistake, and if you don't git out there’s a pump-’andio behind 
this werry door, as my poor bor Bob brought up from the 

country for me to sell for him-* ‘ My good woman,’ sez ’e, 

* 1 am a hurtist,’ sez ’e. * What’s that ?' sez I. ‘ A painter ’ 
sez *e. *A painU r, air you? you don’t look it,* sez I. 
‘f'raps it’s holiday time with ye,* sez I, ‘and that makes 
you look so varnishy. Well, and what do painters more 
nor any other trade want with pore women's pootty darters ? ’ 
sez I,—'moie nor plumbers nor gla/ier;, nor bru'klayers, 
for the matter of that ? ’ sez I. * But 1 ain’t a *ous<‘painter,’ 
sez 'e; ‘ t jxiinls pictuis, and I w^ant this gul to set as 
a moral,’ si z ’e. ‘ A moral! an* what’s a moral ? ’ sez I. ‘ You 

ain’t a-goin’ to play none o’ yoiu shiny-coat larks wi’ my pootty 
darter,’ sez I. ‘ I wants to paint her portrait,* .sez ’e, * an’ then 
put it in a pietur,' ‘Oh,’ sez I,’ ‘you wants to paint her portrait 
’cause she’s such a pootty gal, an’ then you wants to make believe 
you drawed it out of your own ’cad, an* sell it,’ sez I. * Oh, 
but you're a downy one, you are, an* no mistake,’ sez 1. ‘But 
I likes you none the wuss for tliat. I likes a downy chap, an’ 
1 don’t see no objection to that; but how much will you give 
to paint my pootty darter? ’ sea I. * P'raps I’d better come in,’ 
sez he. ‘P’raps you ’ad, if we’re a-comin* to b'sniss,’ sez I; ‘so 
jest make a long leg an’ step over diem dirty nosed child’n o’ 
Mrs. Mix’s, a-settin’ on my dooistep, an’ I dessay w'e sha’n’t 
quanekover a ’undud p’un’ or two,* sez I. An* then I bust out 
a-laxho’ agin— I shall die a-larhn’.” And then she added 
suddenly in the same tone of sadness, “if I don’t die a-ciyin’.** 
“Really, mother,” said Cyril, “it is very egotistical of you 
to interrupt your story with prophecies about the mood in 
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whkh you wi!) p|t>1>3bly shuffle off the Gudgeon coil and take 
to Gudgeon ninga It is tlte shiny Quaker wc wont to 
Jinow about.** 

“ And then*^ the shiny Quaker comes in,” said tlie ’Aoman, 
**and I shets the door, being be*md *im, and that skears 
Hm for a moment, till 1 bust out a-larhn*: * Oh, you needn’t 
be afeard,* sei I;—‘when we burgles a Quaker in Prim* 
rose Court we never minces *m for sossiiigers, *c*t» so *Uy 
in ’is flavour.* Well, sir, to cut a long story short, 1 agiees to 
take my pootty darter to the Quaker geut’s&tudeio j an’ I uke^ 
'er nex* day, an* ’e puts her in a pictur. But afore long,” con 
tinned the old woman, leering round at Cyril, “lo! andU'hold, 
a young swell, p’raps a young lord in disguise (1 don’t want to 
be pussonal, an’ so I sha’n’t tell his name), ’c roines into that 
studero one day when I was a-setdin’ up with the Quaker gent 
for the week’s pay, an’ he sets an’ admires me, till I set^ an* 
blushes as i’m a-blushii»‘at this worry moment; an’ when I gits 
’omc, I sex to Poll) Onion (that’s a pal o* mine as lives on the 
ground floor), I sex, ‘Poll, biing my best lookin’^glass out o’my 
Ixiwdon, an’ let’s have a look at my old chops, for I'm bUmt d 
if there ain’t a )oung swell, p'raps a young lord in disguise, as 
*cs fell ’ead over ears in love with me,’ And sure enough when 
I goes back to the studero the werry nex* time, my young swell 
c sea to mo, * It’s your own pootty face as 1 wants foi my 
moral. I dessay your darter’s a stunner*~*I ain’t seen her yit *• 
but she caui’t bcnotliin* to you.' And I sez to ’im, ‘ In tourso 
she ain’t, for she takes arter her father’s family, imre t^al, and 
werry sorry she is for it.’ ” 

At this moment a servant entered and said Mr. \\')l«Jcrspm 
was waiting in the hall. 

All hope having now fled of my getting a* private nvotd witli 
Cyril that afternoon, I was piuparing to slip away, but he 
would not let me go. 

“ I don’t want Wiideupin to know about the caikature till 
it is finished,” whispered lie to me; ** so I told Banner ncv< r 
to let him come suddenly upon me* you*d better be ofl, 
mother,” he said to the old woman, “and come agam to¬ 
morrow.” 

She bustled up and, throwing off the Japanese finer}', left 
die room, while Cyril removed the drawing from the easel and 
hid it away. 




** Isn't she delightful ? ** ejaculated Cyril 

** Delightful! What, that old wretch ? All that interests 
me in her is the change in her voice after she says she will di|t 
laughing/’ ♦ 

“ Oh,” said Cyril, she seems to be troubled with a drunken 
son in the country somewhere, who is always getting into 
scrapes. Wilderspin's in love with her daughter, a wonderfully - 
beautiful girl, the finding of whom at the very moment when 
he was in despair for the want of the right model gave the final 
turn to his head. He thinks she was sent to him from Paradise 
by his mother’s spirit! He does, I assure you.” 

“ VVildcrspin in love with a model!" 

“ Oh, not a la Raphael.” 

“ If you think Wilderspin to be in love with any woman, 
you little know what love is,” I exclaimed “ He is in love 
with his art and with that beautiful memory of his mother’s 
s^lf-sacrihce which has shattered his reason, but built up his 
genius. Except as a means towards the production of those 
pictures that posse.ss him, no model is anything more to him 
than his palette-knife. Shall you he alone this evening? ” 

“ This evening I dine at Sleaford's. To-morrow I am due in 
Paris.” 

Wilderspin, who had now entered the studio, seemed genuinely 
pleased to see me again, and told me that in a few days 
he should be able to borrow “ Faith and I^ove ” of its owner 
for the purpose of beginning a replica of it, and hoped then to 
have the pleasure of showing it to me. 

“ I observed Mrs. Gudgeon in the hall,” said he to Cyril, 
“To think that so unlovely a woman should, through ait, 
illusion of the senses, seem to be the mere material mother 
of her who was sent to me from the spirit-world in the very.r 
depths of my despair! Wonderful are the ways of the spirit- 
world. Ah, Mr. Aylwin, did it never occur to you bow im¬ 
portant is the expression of the model from whom you 
work ? ” 

“Pam not a painter," I said; only an amateur," trying to 
stop a conversation that might run on for an hour. 

“ It has never occurred to you 1 That is strange Let me 
read to you a passage upon this subject just pubHsbed in 
The Art Review^ written by the great painter D’Arcy.” 
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5- He then took from Cyrfl's uiWe a numb^ of Tke Art 
and began to read aloud:— 

** It is a curitlus thing that not only the general public, btit 
the art connoi<;seurs wid the writers upon art, although they 
know full well how a painter goes to work in painting a picture, 
speak an<l write as though they thought that the head of a 
beautiful woman was drawn from the painter’s uintT conscious 
ness, instead of from the real woman who sits to him av a 
model. Notwithstanding all the technical t‘x«'<‘Uenco of 
Raphael, his cxtiaoidinary good huk in finding the model 
that suited his genius had very much to do with his cnnrmous 
success ainl fame. And with all Michael Angelo’s instimt foi 
grandt'ur, if he hatl not been equally lucky in regatd to iikkIcN, 
he could never adequately have expressed that genius. It is 
iinposable tv) give vitality to the painting of any he;vl unless 
the artist has natiir** befon* him ; this Is why no true judge 
piefuns was cx'cr <I«‘r«*i\(’^d as to the tlifiTcrencc bctw<*cn an 
original and a copy. It stands to reason that in cvciy pinttin* 
of a head, howsotw'cr th#* huijIcI’s features may be idealisisl, 
Nature’s own handiwork and mastery must domiruilc.” 

Here Oril gi ntly took the maga/inc from VVildcnspin’s 
hand, but did not silence him. “As I told you in \Vah*s,” 
said in* to me “ I hail an abundance of imagination, but I 
wanted some model in order to reah.se it I coultl ncvci 
meet a face lliat came anything ingh my own idivil of ex¬ 
pression as the puiely spititual side of the beauty of woman ; 
and until I did that I knew that 1 should achieve nothing 
whereby the world might recognise a new y^wvr in art. In 
vain did I try to idealise such faces as^ <Iid not please nu** 
And this was because nothing could satisfy me but the 
uctfect type of expression which not even l.«onardo nor any 
other painter in the world liad found - -the true Romaniic 
type.*' 

“ I understand you, Mr. Wildcrspin,** I said* “ This pafe< t 
type o( expression you eventually fouttd-" 

“ In the daughter,** said < ynl, “of the goSiIcss dudgeort.*' 

“By the ablessing of Mary Wilderspin in hcavin.'* said 
Wilderspiflu 
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And then the talk between the two friends ran upon arttsdc 
matu rs, and 1 heard no more, for my mind was wandering up 
and down the I-«ondon streets. 

r 

Wilderspin and I left the house together. As we walked 
along, side by side, I said to him; “You spoke just now of 
your mother’s blessing. Am I really to understand that 
you in an age like this believe in the power of human blessings 
and human curses ? ” 

“ Do I believe in blessings and culscs, Mr, Aylwin ? ” said 
VVilderspin, solemnly. “You are asking mo whether I am 
with or without what your sublime father calls the *most 
powerful of the primary instincts of man.’ He tells us in 
The Veiled Queen that * Even in this material age of ours 
there is not a single soul that does not in its inner depths 
acknowl(‘dgi‘ the power of the unseen world. The most 
hsidened materialist,* says he, Mielirves in what he calLs 
sonifiiim-s “luck” and .sometimes “fortune."’ f^l me advLse 
you, Mr. Aylwin, to study the voice of your inspired father. 
1 will send a set of his writing.s to your hotel to-morrow. 
And, Mr. Aylwin, my duly compels me to speak very phinly 
to you upon a subject that has troubled me since I had the 
honour of meeting you in Wales. Tlmre is hut one com¬ 
mandment in the decalogue to which a distinct promise of 
reward is attached ; it is that which bids us honour our fathers 
atui our imuhers. Oood-day, sir.” 



IX 


The Palace of Nin-ki-gal 

1 

Shortlv aftt’r this I met my mother at our solicitor’'? oiiliM 
accoiding to apiioiiitiin'iit. As she was on the ol ile 
parting for the Continent, it was nco-ssary that vaiious tannly 
matters should be ariangcil. On the day following, as i was 
about to leave tny hotel to call at Cyiil's studio, rather 
doubtful, after the frivolity 1 had lately witnessed, .is to 
whether or not 1 sliould unburden my heart to sue li a man, 
he entered my room in company with Wilderspin, the latter 
carrying a jiarcel of books. 

“ { have biought your father’s works,” Wilderspin s.ii<l, 

“Thank you very much,” 1 replied, taking the, books. 
“And when am I to call and see your picture ? Have >ou yet 
got it back from the owner ? ’* 

“ ‘ Faith and is now in my studio,” he rcplic-d ; “ luit 
I will ask you not to call upon me yet for a few days. 1 hojif 
to be too busily engaged upon another picture to .ilToid a 
moment to any one save the model -that is,” he added with a 
sigh, “ should she make her ap|)carancc.” 

“ A picture of his called ‘ Ruth and Boaz,’ ” inicqiosed 
Cyril. “Wilderspin is repainting the face from that favourite 
model of his of whom you heard so much in Wales. Hut the faet 
b the model is rather out of sorts at this nftinient, and W’lhler- 
spin is feaif\jfl that she may not turn up today. Heneo the 
melancholy you see on his face. I try to console him, 
however, by assuring him that thi; daughter of a m.-^mnia wnb 
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such a sharp appredaticm of halforowns as the lady you saw 
at my studio the other day is sure to turn up in due time as 
sound as a roach.” 

Wilderspin shook his head gravely. 

“ Good heavens! ” I muttered, “ when am I to hear the 
last of painters’ models?” Then turning to Wilderspin, 
I said, 

“ This is the model to whom you feel so deeply indebted ?” 

** Deeply indebted, indeed! ” exclaimed he in a fervid tone, 
taking a chair and playing with his hat between his knees, in 
his previous fashion when beginning one of his monologues. 

When I began * Faith and I-ove * I worked for weeks and 
months and years, having but one thought, how to give 
artistic rendering to the great idea of the Renascence, of 
Wonder in Art symbolised in the vignette in your father’s 
third edition. I was very poor then; but to live upon bread 
anti water and paint a great picture, and know that you arc 
being watched by loving eyes above,—^there is no joy like that. 
I found a model—a fine and a beautiful woman, the same 
inagnificent blonde who sat for so many of the Master’s 
gieatcsl pictures. For a long time my work delighted me; 
but after awhile a suspicion, and then a sickening dread, came 
upon me thftt all was not well with the picture. And then 
the withering truth broke in upon me, the scales fell from my 
eyes—the model’s face was beautiful, but it was not right; the 
expression I w'anted was as far off as ever; there was but one 
right expression in the world, and that I could not find. Ah! 
is there any jiain like that of discovering that all the toil of 
years has been in vain, that the best you can do—the best 
that the spiritual world permits you to do—is as far off the 
goal a,s when you began ? ” 

“And so you failed after ail, Mr. Wilderspin?” I sairi, 
anxious to get him away so that I might talk to Cyril alone 
upon the one subject at my heart. 

“ I told the model I should want her no more,” said Wilder- 
spin, '^and for two days and nights I sat in the studio in a. 
dream, and could get nothing to pass my lips but bread and 
water. Then it was that Maty Wilderspin, my mother, re¬ 
membered me, blessed me—sent me a spiritual body-” 

** For God’s sake 1 ” 1 whispered to Cyril, “ take the good 
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madman away; you don’t know how his pxattlo harrows jmo 
just now.” 

" Ah! never,” said Wddcrspin, ** shall I forget that sunny 
morning when was first revealed to me~—” 

“My dear fellow,” said Cynl, “lo tell the adventures of 
that sunny morning wouldt as I know from e\|^rience, keep 
us here for the next thiKie hours. So, as I must not miss my 
trafh, ami os you cannot spare a second from * Ruth and Ho.tr,* 
come .ilong." 

While I was acromp4Ln>ing them throwj;h the conidors of 
the hotel, Cytil said; “ Vou say he is not in hive with his 
mode 1 ? Don’t you see the sulky looks he gives me ? I was tlu* 
innocent cause of an unlucky catastrophe with her. I’ll tell 
>ou about that, hoaewx, another time. Good bye; Vm off to 
Paris.” 

“When you return to lamdon,” I said to Cyiil, "I wisl)»to 
consult you upon a nutter that concerns me di eply." 


n 

On re entering my room, as J stood and ga/ed at m> fathers 
lx>ok 77a’ Veittd Qtteen^ I understood something aliout that 
fascination which the bnd fouls who goes llultering to the 
serpent’s jaws from sheet tepuhion. “Am I indttd," I asked 
myself, “ that same Darwinian student ivho in Sviiucriand not 
long since tuijv <1 ovei rii st orn these pa^e*^, wliercare cnslinm d 
superstitious stones as gross as any of those told in I'cm lla 
Stanley’s ignorant Iclluis?” 

In a chapter on * Love and Death * at tain passage*! showed 
me how great must have Uen the mfiuemeuf this book on 
Wildcrspiii, and I no longer wondered at what the* jiainter had 
told me in Wales. I will 'pve one passage here, becausi it had 
a strange effect on my imagination, as will be soon seen: 

“ 1‘hcre is an old Babylonian tablet of Nin ki-gal, Uie Queen 
of Death, whose abode tlic tablet thus Uustribes;— 

ToHhe house men enter, but cannof depart from j 
Toithc road men go, but cannot return; 

The abfide of darkness and famine, 

Where earth is their food—their nourishment tby. 
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T^ight is not seen; in darkness they dwell: 

Ghosts, like birds, flutter their wings there; 

On the gate and the gate posts the dust lies undisturbed. 

Another part of the inscription describes Nin-ki>gal on 
h(.*r throne scattering over the earth the “Seeds of Life and 
Death,” and chanting her responses to the Sibyl, and to the 
prayers of the shapes kneeling around her, the dead gods and 
the souls of all the sons of nien. And I often wonder whether 
luy ancestress, Kenell.i Stanley, had any traditional knowledge 
of the Queen of Death when she had her portrait painted as 
the Sibyl, lint whether she had or not, I never think of this 
IJabylonian Sibyl kneeling before Nin-ki-gal, surrounded by 
gods and men, with«»ut seeing in the Sibyl’s face the grand 
features of I ciiella Stanley. 

The Sibyl. 

What answer, O Nin ki-gal? 

W'Jut answer, O Nin-ki-gal ? 

Have pity, O Queen of Queens! 

Nin-ki-gal. 

Life’s fountain flows, 

Ami still the drink is Dcatli’s; 

Life’s garden blows, 

And still ’tis Ashtorcth’s ;* 
ikit all is Nin-ki gal's. 

1 lent the drink of Day 
To man and beast; 

I lent the drink of Day 
lo gods for feast; 

I poured the river of Night 
On gods surceased: 

Their blood was Nin-ki-gal s. 

The Sibyl. 

What sowest thou, Nin-ki-gai ? 

Wlmt*growest thou, Nin-ki-gal? 

Have pity, O Queen of Queens ! 
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N}K-Kl<C*At. 

Life-seeds I sow— 

To rt* 4 p the numljered hualhsj 
Fair lowers I grow— 

And hfis red AshtOroth\; 

Vea, all aie Nin-ki-garb 1 

The SiMVL. 

Wlut knowest thou, Nin ki ,'al ? 

\\ hat Tfhowebt thou, Nin-ki gal ? 
lla\c pity, O Queen of Queens I 

NiK'KI'OAL. 

Nor king nor blave 1 know, 

Noi tnbts, nor bhibholeths, 

Hut lafe iO'ihath 1 know > 

\ ca, Nin ki gal I know— 
la fob t^ucen and Death’s/ ” 
«•«••• 

And whrti was the effect upon me of these conmmning& 
with the ano'btors whose superstitions I have, ptrlups hecn 
throughout thi'j narrative treating in a spirit that hatdly becomes 
then descendant? 

The best and brieftst way of answeiing this question is to 
confess not wtiat t thought, as I went on studying my fatlur's 
book, Us strangi' theories and revelations, but wiut I di'l. I 
read the liook all dvy long. I read it all the next day. 1 
cannot say what iLiys passed. One night 1 rvsumeii my wan¬ 
derings in the streets for an hour or two, and then returned 
lioine and went to bed,—but not to sleep. For me there was 
no more sleep till those ant't-slral v6k*cs could be tpielU d ~ till 
that sound of Wmnic’s song m the street could be stopiied in 
my ears. For very relief fiom them 1 again leapt out of 
bed, lit a candle, unlocked the cabinet, and taking out the 
amulet, proceeded to examine the facets as 1 did once lx fore 
w'hcn I heard in thu 3wib-» cottage these words of my stricken 

father; — 

“Should you ever come to love as I have loved, you will 
find that materialism is intolerable—is hull itself— to the heart 
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tlut tias known a passion like mine. You will find that it is 
madness, Ilal, madness, to believe in the word ‘ never M You 
will find that you dare not leave untried any yreed, howsoever 
wild, that offers the heart a ray of hope.” 

And then while the candle burnt out dead in the socket I sat 
in a waking dream. 


Ill 

The bright light of morning was pouring through tlie window, 

I gave a start ot horror, and cried, “ Whose face ? ” Opposite 
to me there seemed to be sitting on a bed the figure of a nun 
with a fiery cross upon his breast. That strange wild light 
upon the face, as if the pains at the heart were dickering up 
through the flesh -where had I seen it? Fora moment when, 
in Swit^eiland, my father barcnl his bosom to me, that ancestral 
flame had flasiied up into his dull lineaments. Hut upon the 
picture ot “ The Sibyl ” in the portrait gallery that iltuniination 
was periHJtual! 

“It is merely my own reflex in a lookuigglass,” 1 
exclaimed. 

Without knowing it 1 lud slung the cross round my neck. 

And then Sinfi Lovell’s voice st'eined murmuring in my eats, 
“Fenolla Stanley’s dead and dust, and th.it's why she can make 
you put that cross in your feyther’s tomb, and she will, she 
will.” 

1 turned the cross round: the front of it was now next to my 
skm. hharp as needles were those diamond and ruby points as^ 
I sat and ga/ed in the glass. Slowly a sensation aiose on my 
breast, of luiu that was a pleasure wild and new, J was feeling 
the fanrh But the tears trickling down, salt, through my 
inousuchc were tears of laughter; for Sinfi Liwell seemed 
again murmuring, “ For good or for ill, you must dig deep to 
bury your daddy.” 

^ « » • « « • 

What thoughts ard what sensations were mine as I sal theie^ 

prcs.sing the sliarp stones into my breast, Blinking of her to 
whom the sacred symbol had com<^ not as a blessing, but as a 
curse—what agonies were mine os I sat there sobbing the one 
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word ** Winnie,”—<'(>uld be unders>tood by myself alone, the 
latest blossom of the passionate blood that for generations had 
brought bliss and^bale to the Aylwins. 

««•••• 

1 cannot tell what I felt and tlu»ught, but only what I did. 
And while 1 did it my leoson was all the tiuu sedfing at my 
heart (lor \vliose imperious bchoc^thc wild, mad tlung*^ J am 
about to record were dont')—scofling, as aa Asiatic mdlefuctor 
will somciimos scolff at the executioner whose pitiless and con- 
quenng siw is sevona^ his bleeding boily in twain. I arose 
and murmured ironiealiy to FcnclU SUnUy as ] wiappcd the 
Cross in d luindkert hief and plarod it m a luiuUahse: “So- 
cicc^ IS thi- first ilnng for us sacnU^l^ts to comidci, deir Sibyl, 
in plating a valuable jewel ui a tomb m a dcseited < hnreh. I'u 
take any one into our confidence would be impossible; we 
must go alone. Hut to open the tomb and rlos<‘ il again, .ind 
leave no trace of w’liat has been done, will rcjiuhe all our skill. 
And as buiglars* jt mniics ate not on optm sale we must buy, on 
our way to the railway station, screwtUivers, chisels, a hammer, 
and a lanti-rn; for who *ibould know Ixtlei than you, dear 
Sibyl, that the palace of NiU'ki-gal is dork?” 


IV 

A.*> I hunied Unv.nds the < Ireit Ka *te»n Kailway station, I 
felt like a lioise di.iwn h> a (iypsy whisiw-rer t«j <lo sonivthing 
against his own will, and >U in the street I sropp<rl to Imy tlic 
tools. Rear hliig I )ullingham in the afternoon, 1 hinth<‘d there , 
and as I wstlked tlunce along the ehlT, towaids Raxton, I 
became more calm and collected. 1 d'urmined not to fo 
near the Hall, lest my movements sh uhl Ik* wauhtd by the 
servants. The old chur< hy.ird was full of workmi n of the 
navvy kind, and I itsurued that for the safety of the publir it h ul 
now become necessary to huil down u|K)n the * rods some i noi 
mous masses of the cliff newly disintegrated by the land'Spring.s. 
1 descended the gangway at Flinty Point, afind concealing my 
implements behind a boulder in the cliff, ascended Needle 
Foint, and went into the town. 

1 had previously become aware, from conversations with my 
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mother, that Wynne had been succeeded as custodian of the 
old cliurch by Shales, the hump backed tailor, and I appre¬ 
hended no difficulty in getting the keys of the church and crypt ^ 
from my simple-minded acquaintance, without arousing bis 
suspicions os to my mission. 

Therefore I went at once to the tailor^s shop, but found that 
Shales was out, attending ai^ annual Odd-Fellows’ carousal at 
Graylingham. Conse<iuently I was obliged to open my busi¬ 
ness to his raotl\er, a far shrewder person, and one who might 
be mucli more difficult to deal with. How'cver, the fact of the 
navvies being at work so close to a church whose chancel 
belonged to my family afforded an excellent motive for my 
visit Bui before I could introduce the subject to Mrs. Shales, 

I had to listen to an exhaustive chronicle of Raxton and Gray- 
Hnghani doings since I had left. Hence by the time I quitted 
l^er (with a pronxise to return the keys in the morning) the sun 
was sotting. 

But, as I walked along Wilderness Road towards the church, 
a tiew and unexpected difficulty presented itself to my mind. I 
could not, without running the risk of an interruption, enter the 
church till after the Odd-Fellows had all returned from Gray¬ 
lingham, as Shales and his companions would have to pass 
along Wilderness Road, which skirts the churchyard. Shales 
himself was as short-sighted as a bat; but his companions had 
the usual long-sight of agriculturists, and would descry the 
slightest movement in the churchyard, or any glimmer of light 
at the church windows. 

I would have postponed my enterprise till the morrow j but 
another important appointment at the office of our solicitor with 
my mother, precluded the possibility of this. So my visit to 
the catacomb must perforce be late at night 

Accordingly I descetided the cliff and waited to hear the 
return of the carousers. There I sa? down upon the well- 
remembered boulder, lost in recollections of all that had passed 
on thos^ siuids, while over the sea the night spread like the 
widening, darkening wings of an enormous spectral bird, whose 
brooding voice the drone of the waves as they came nearer , 

and nearer. Then I began to think of what lay^ before d 

the strangeness and wildness of my life. 

Then I recalled, with a shudder I could not repress, ihosesepid- 
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chral chambers beneath the church, which, owing, I believe, to the 
directions m an annstor’s will, had bt*in the means ol lutviiig it 
from demolition after a Urge portion of the i huichyaid had Ih cn 
condemned as darl^erous. Raxton thuich is the only one along 
the coast that can boast a tr>pt • all the Uiurches au* IVrptn 
dlcular in sl>le, too late fot (ijplsj a fact whuh is supposed 
to indicate that Rixton was, m very esaily tmu*s, a s<aMdc 
town of gu at inipon im e, tor the cn pt i** niut h uU]« r tl» in thi 
(hurih, ami of an entirely difiLitnt kind of ar<tme It 
was once a dipositoi) for the Nmts of l>anidi wauiois kdUd 
!>efoic the Noin.m Comiut st, it < stends, not onh i)« m itli t)u 
ihantel, as ui mo,t <as^s, fmt beneath U)th Uie tUMMpi> 
The vaullitij (suj)poih'‘d paith on bm* lolumns of nmnkil»l< 
beaut) uid parti) on the basement will of tin tlumli) is 
ihiitfoic of unusual t 'tint 'Ihe external door in (!u t lui.ch 
)ax<l i'. now Ivddui bv dr»ftcd sind and mould M U)\ )< 
ago, to olau to the to»nb nul (iflms of mi famils, tin 
Ixims of ‘he old Danes o ]iilcd U tin r in various cointi i 
and the ihoujil ot Un e b«»n*s f dh d up the pictuic of tin 
abotie of “ Nin D gd," t‘i <^ut < n ot Ikath, 

“Ghosts, like birds, tUiiU i tli u wiiv^ tluie, 

On the gate and the u iti [mjjIs tin* dust In s iindidiirb d ” 

Ihen n) mind btr'in to n K* pntun > for it < If wt ni) f «tla i 
l)ing m Lis rotnn, J hivi, J think, die id) i 1 th t lu liodj, 
had bicii uibalimd, m oriitr to adw* oi it» 1 uo/ <oii\«itd 
lioni Swil/<rlanii to Lnghnd IhMtfoie 1 hid no du id of 
being confronted by ‘be afod ute of Dejli ilhub <1 to by 
ITArcy which is th< nu ‘t iniel ind tirnblc of d! f on option 
But then what chinf,e diou* 1 I find in tin <\/riSUi/n ot iho < 
featured which on too div of du inh nn< nt fuil hwiltd *o 
calm? A thrill tan thr )u h rny frimc a* I pictured »i)stlf 
raising the coffin hd, and finding < xpiesstd upon tfic Lice, in 
language* more appalling than any mahdicuon in aduulatc 
ipcc'c h —the curse I 

At about ten o’clock I mounted the gangway and waiK'd 
behind a deserted bungalow built for bene'lU Sunk) till I 
atiould hear the Odd Fellows leturmng In a few nnnuies I 
heard them approaching. Xhey were singing snafrlis of 
Songs the) had been entertamed with at Gmylingfi on, ind 
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chatting and laughing as they ncnt (i(>\vn Wilderness Road 
towards Raxton. As they passed the bungalow and adjoining 
mill there was a silence. 

I heard one man say: “ ’Ea Tom Wynne's ghooast bin seen 
here o’ late ? ” 

** Nooa, but the S^iuoirc’s ’cz,” said another. 

“/ say they’ve both on ’em bin seed,” exclaimed a tlard 
voice, which I icci>gnized to be that of old Lantoff of th’fe 
“ Fishing Suut k “ leaseways, if they airW bin seed they’ve 
bin ’ecared. Chit* Saturday arternoon old Sal Gunn wur in the 
church a-cleanin’ the Hall brasses, an’ jist afore sundown, as 
slie wur a-coniin’ away, she 'ecared a awful scrimmage an’ 
stiue.ilin’ in the ciypt, and she ’ccarcd the v’irc 0* the Squoirc 
a-callin’ out, and she ’eeaicU 'Fom Wynne's v’ice a-cussin’ an' 
a-sA\oarin’ at ’itn. And more nor that, Sal told me that on the 
eight when the Sijuoirc wur buri**il, she si'cd Toma-draggin’the 
S<iU()ire’s body along the chnrchvard to the cliff; only she never 
spoke on it at the time. And Sal says she iarnt in a dream that 
the moment as Tom went and laid 'is 'and on that ’ere dimind 
crobS in the colfin, up springs Squoire and claps 'old o' Tom’s 
throat, and 'lorn takes ’old on him, and drags him out o’ the 
church, mcanin’ to chuck him over the cliffs, when God o' 
mighty, as wur a keepin’ 'is eye on Tom all the time, he jist 
lets go o’ the cliffs and down they falls, and kills Tom, an' 
Imiies Jiim an’ Squoiie lew.*' 

“ Old you say Sal seed all that in a dream? or did she sec 
it in ole ale, Mu .ter Lantoff?” said Shales. 

“Well,” replied lantoff, as the party turned past the bunga* 
low, “p’raps it wur ole ale as made me see in tliis very 
bungaler when 1 wur a bor the g!ioo.i*.l o’ the great Gypsy 
kuly whose piclur hangs up at the Hall, her as they used to 
call the old Srpioire's Witch wife.” 

Soon the singing and laughing were renewed; and I slotrd 
and listened to tin sounds till they died aw%ay in the distance. 
Then I unlocked the clrurch-door and entered. 
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V 

As I walked d^wn an aisle, the cehm'S of my footsteps seemed 
almost loud enotif’h to be heard on tlie Wilderness Road. No 
one could have a more conten^ptuous disbelief in j^hosts than 
I, and yet the man’s woids about the ghost of FenclU SUnley 
haunted me. When 1 nsichtid the heavy nailed do<^r dendiiig 
down to Ihecryiit, I Ut the lantern. The lusty key turned so 
stifHy in the lock, tlmt, to telicvo my haiidi»(whi« h wen- hurtitmet! 
with thf u«pli*menl& I had brought), I shmg the hair chain 
of the t^ross mourd my neck, intemling merely to raise the 
<X)nin-lid‘'uflr«<'iently hiah to admit of my slipping the .irnutei in. 

Having, ^ilh niueh difficulty, opened the chxu, I entered 
the crypt The alniospliere, though not noisome, was luavy, 
and charged with an influence that worked an t'vtiaoidinarjr 
eflect upon my brain and nerves, it was ns thouuh my 
personality were becoming dissipated, until at last it was partly 
the reflex ot aneesii.il espiwicm cs. Scarcely had ibis mood 
pj««;ed btfore a s*'nsarion <..niie upon me of being fanned as if 
by clanmi} bat-like wmgs; and then the idea Seized me llial 
the crypt scintillated with the eyes of a malignant Joe. It was 
as if the em.se which, until 1 heoid Winnie a Ix'ggar singing in 
the street, h.ad h(‘en to me but a c*ollocation of inal<*di<:tory 
word.s, hannie&s s.ave in tlicir cficct upon hc'r sup(*rstitious 
mind, had hert* assumed an actual corporeal shape. In the 
uncertain light sht d hy the lantern, I seemed to sex; the face 
of this embodied cur!.e with an mw-changing moekt'fy of ex¬ 
pression ; at one moment wearing the fijatures of my father; at 
another those of I’om Wynne; at another the leer of the old 
woman 1 had seen in Cyril's studio. * 

“ It is an illusion,” I said, as I clO’?cd my eyes to shut it 
out; “it is an illusion, born of optat«: fumes or else of an over- 
taxtxj brain and an exhausted stomach.” Yet it disturlxxl mo 
as much as if my reason had accepted it as real. Against this 
foe I seemed to be fighting towards my father's coflfin as a 
dreamer fights against a nightmare, and at last I fell over one 
of the heaps of old Danish bones in a comer of the crypt. 
The candle fetl from my lantern, and 1 was in darkness. As 
I sat there I passed into a semi conscious state. I saw sitting 
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at the apex of a towering pyramid, built of phosphorescent 
human bones that reached far, far above the stars, the Queen 
of Death, Nin-ki-gal,” scattering seeds over the earth below. 
At the pyramid’s base knelt the suppliant figure of a Sibyl 
pleading with the Queen of Death: 

” What answer, O Nin-ki-gal ? 

I lave pity, O Queen of Queens t ** 

And th(j Sibyl's face was that of Fenella Stanley—her voice 
was that of Sinfi Lovell. 

And th(‘n fiom that dizzy height seemed to come a cackling 
hiugl):— 

“ You makes me blu.sh, an’ blow me if blush in’ ain’t bin an* 
mn<le /WArr eye dry. I lives in Primrose Court, Croat Queen 
Sir* It, an’ my rcg’Lir perfession is a-sellin’ colTce *so airly in 
{he nioi nin’, ’ and I’ve got a tl.xrtcr as ain’t quite so ’ansom as 
me, bein' t)i<‘ moral of her father.” 

And now in my vision I perceived that Nin-ki-gaVs face wa.s 
th It of the <;ld woman I had seen in Cyril’s studio, and that she 
was dri‘ .s(’(l in the same fantastic costume in which Cyril had 
b<‘di/cned her. 


VI 

I si’R.sNO up, Struck a light and relit the candle, and soon 
reached the coffin resting on a stone table. I found, on 
.-xamining it, that although it had been screwed down after the 
tliscovery of the violation, the work had been so loosely done 
that a few turns of the screwdriver were sufficient to set the lid 
froi*. 'I'hen I paused ; for to raise the loosened lid (knowing 
as I did that it was only the blood’s inherited follies that had 
conquered my rationalism and induced me to disturb the 
loiub) seemed to require the strength of a giant Moreover, 
the fantastic terror of old Lantoffs story, which at another time 
would have made me smile, also took bodily shape, and die 
picture of a dreadful struggle at the edge of the cliff between 
Winnies father and mine seemed to hang in the air—a 
fascinating mirage of ghastly horror. 
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At last, by an imm«;n$e effort of will, 1 closed my eyes and 
pushed the lid violently on one side. 

The “ sweet d^ours and divers kinds of spioes " of the Jewish 
embalmer rose like a gust of incense— rose and spread through 
the crypt like the sweet breath of a new bom blessing, till the 
air of the charnel-house seemed laden with a mjnj.l.‘d odour of 
indcscnbahle sweetness. Never hod any odour so delighted niy 
senses; never had any sensuous influence so soothed my soul 

While I stood inhaling the scents of opoh.iKam, and cinna¬ 
mon and myrrh, and wine of palm and oil of < <'dar, and all the 
other spices of the Pharaohs mingl'd in om* strange aromatic 
cloud, my personality seemed again to become, in pan, ibi* 
reflex of ancestral exjwricnrcs. 

I opened my eyes. 1 looked into the coftln. 'the fme 
(which had been left by the eniUalmer exposed) tnofiDiibsl 
imiK*. “ FeiHla Stanley ! ” 1 cried, l/r the gieat tiansfigm j 
Death had wiiitcn ui>on my father’s biow thit s«U-v»mc 
mesiage wliu h tlie jmssioo-, of a thousand Romany nnc\stojs 
had set upon the fat c of h( r wh»i .epoitrait hung in th« pictote. 
gallery. And the mbits and diatnunds and beryls of tin* i toss 
as it now hung upon my breast, catching the light ot the 
opened lanvi in m iny left hanyl, shed over the features an m- 
describable reflex hue of quivering rose. 

Beneath his h<’ad I placed the silver casket; T hung the 
hair-ciiain round hi& neck; 1 laid u|Km his br«ast thu long- 
los’cd memento of his love and the parrhment sciolL 

Then 1 sank down by the coffin, and jaayMl. I knew not 
what or why. But never •^irjce tlie first human piayer was 
breathed did there rise to heaven a suppliroitJOn so incoht'unt 
and so wild as mine. Tlvn I rose, and laying my hand U|M>n 
my father’s cold brow, : “You have forgiven me for al! the 
wild words that I uttered in my long agony. I'hey were but 
the voice of intolerable misery rebelling against itself. You, 
who suffered so much— who know so well those flami's burning 
at the heart’s core—those flames before which all the forr rs of 
the man go down Jiike prairie grass before tffc fire and wind - 
you have forgiven me. You who knew the meaning of the wild 
word Love—^you have forgiven your suffering son, stricken like 
yourself. You have forgiven me, father, and forgiven him, ihs 
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despotler of your tomb; you n»ve removed the curse, and his 
child—his innocent child—^is free.** 

««««•« 

I replaced the coffin-lid, and screwing it do‘wn left the crypt, 
so buoyant and exhilarated that I stopped in the churchyard 
and asked myself: “Do I, then, really believe that she was 
under a curse? Do I really believe that my restoring the 
amulet has ren>oved it? Have I really come to this?” 

Throughout all these proceedings—yc•^, even amidst tlwt 
f)rayer to Heaven, amidst that impassioned appeal to my dead 
father— had my reason been ke^^ping up that scoffing at my 
lu'art whu h I have before di'srribod. 

I knocked up the landlord of the “ White Had,’' and, turning 
into lx;d, slept my first peaceful sleep since my trouble. 

'fo escape awkward questions, I di<l not in the morning take 
»)atk the keys to Shales's hi^use myself, but sent them, and 
walking to 1 }ul]ingham look the train to I/>ndon. 



X 

Behind the Veil 


1 

WjifN I njot rav molhor .at the solicitor’s office in-xt diy, she 
WAS astonishi'd at my chwrfulijesa ami at the < h.ingc fn 

nu* As wo lell th<‘ office togotlivr, she sai<l, 

“Kv«‘r>tl):n}j; ta now arranged: your aunt and 1 havr ffi ■ 
ciUid t(» acn pi I ord Sleaford’s invitation to go for a cruJH* in 
his yacht. \VcUa\e lo*morrow <‘vening. I.ord Sliahud has 
promis'd to tike me tomorrow afternoon to Mr. U’llileispin's 
studio, tos#"c the gu-at p,ii»leiN portrait of m*-, whuh is now, 
1 undcrstind, ejuite fmishfd.” * 

“Why did ytiu not ask me to accomiiany you, in..iead of 
asking Sltaford?” 

“ I did not know that you would care to do so.” 

“ i:)ear mothcT,” 1 said, in a tender tone that startled her 
** you must let me go with you and Sleaford to the studio.” 

She consented, and on the following afternoon I called at 
my aunt’s liouse in Belgravc Sriuarc. The hall was full of 
portmanteaux, boxes and packages. Sleaford had alriudy 
arrived, and was waiting with stolid patience for niy nioilu'r, 
who had gone to her room to dress. He began to talk to me 
about the astonishing gifts of f^yril Ayluin. 

“ Have you made an apiKiintment with Wilderspin ?” I said 
to my mother, when she enten d the room. last time 1 

saw him he seemed to be much occupied with some disturbing 
affiairs of his tavn.” 

“ Appointment ? No,” wid .she, wiUi an air Uiat seemed to 

b * 
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imply that an Aytwin, even with Gypsy biood in bis veins* in 
calling upon Art, was conferring upon it a favour to be 
welcomed at any time. 

” I have not-seen this portrait yet,” said Sleaford, as the 
carriage moved off; “ but Cyril Aylwin 5ia)S it is magnificent, 
and if anyliody knows whafs good and what’s bad it’s Cyril 
Aylwin.” 

“ l>o you know,” said my mother to me, “ I have taken 
vastly to this oocentiic kinsman of ours? I had really no idea 
that a bohemian could be so much like a genlivinan; but, of 
course, an Aylwin must always be an Aylwin.” 

** Haw, haw! ” laugiied Slealord to himself, ** that’s good 
about (J)iil Aylwin though—^that’s dooced good.” 

♦* We shall see Wilderspin’s great picture, * Faith and Love,^ 
at the same time,” I said, as wc appioached Chelsea; for 
Wildeisfiin tells me that he has boirowed it from the owner to 
make a replicti of it.” 

"That in very foilunate,” said my mother. "I have the 
greatest desiie to see this pictuie and its wonderful predella. 
WiUU-rspin is one of the few painters who revert to tlie predella 
of the old masters. 11c is said to combine the colour of him 
whom he calls ‘his ma.stcr* with the draughtsmanship and 
intellect of Shields, who.se staiiud gloss window.^ the owner was 
showing me the other day at Eaton Hall; and do you know, 
Hcmy, that the [>ainU r of this wonderful * Faith and lx)ve ’ is 
novel died of declaring that the subject was ui'fUued by your 
dear father?” 

When wc reached the Studio the servMnt said that Mr. 
Wilderspin wms much indisposed that afternoon, and was also 
just getting ready to go to Paris, where he was to join Mr. 
Cyril in his sttulio; "but perhaps he would see us,”—an 
announcement that brought a severe look to my mother’s face, 
and another haif-suppresscd " Haw, haw! ” from Sleaford’s 
deep chest 

Mounting tlie broad old staircase, we found ourselves in the 
studio of the famoiw spiritualist-painter—one of two studios;. 
for Wildo(cpin had lume«l two rooms communicating with eadl 
other by folding-doors into a sort of double .studia One of 
these rooms, which was of moderate size, fromed the north* 
east, the other faced the south-west There were (as 1 soon 
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discovered) easels in both. It was the smaller of these rooms 
into which we were now shown by the servant Tlic walls were 
oo^red with sketches and drawitigs in various stages, and 
photographs of ^culptuie. 

“By Jove, that’s dooced HkeP* said SKuiord, {xnnting to 
my mother’s portrait, wliich teas slandimj un tlie floor, as 
though just n‘turn(.*d from tiMf frame niakei’s: “ ask Cyril 
Aylwin if it ain’t when you see him.” 

It was a truly magnificent painting, but inoie full of imagin* 
ation than of aetual (loiiraiture. 

One of the windows was open, and tlie noise of an anvil 
from a bUcksmith's shop in Maud Street canu* into the room. 

“ I>o you know,” said my mother in an undiitom*, “that 
this strange genius can only, when in ].<ondon, work to the 
sound of a blacksmith's anvil? Nothing will indueu him to 
paint a {loitrait out of his own studio ; and 1 obsuivul, wht^i 
I «as bitling to hint henv that somutimes when the noise ftuin 
the anvil ceasi^ he laid down his brush and waited iur (he 
hidetjus din to be resumed. 

WiIderNpiri now e-iinc thiough the folding doors, and greett rf 
us III his iiMial simple, ( outleous way. But I saw that lu* wa.s in 
trouble. “ The [lortrait will look better yet,’* be wuL “ i 
always leas the final gladng till the picture is in the fiame.” 

Alter ne liad thoroughly esamini’d the iiortrail, we turned to 
look at a luge canvas upcm an easel. VVildtfrspin had evidently 
been wuiking upon it very lately. 

“ 'rhat’s ‘ Ruth and Boa/,* <lon*t you know ? ” said Sleaford. 
“ finest ciop of barley 1 ever saw in my life, judgin’ fiom die 
size of the sheaves. Barley paid better than wheat last year. 
So the farmers all say.” 

“Don’t look at it,” said Wilderspin. I have been taking 
out part of Ruth, and was just beginning to repaint her from 
,he shoulders upwards. It will never be finished now,” he 
continued with a sigh. 

We asked him to allow uv to see “ Faith and Love.” 

“ It is in the next room,” said b<*, “ but the predella is here 
on the next easdU I have removed it from underneath the 
picture to work upon.” ^ 

“The bead^of Ruth has been taken out,” said my mother, 
ttuming to me: “ but isn’t it like an old master? You ought 
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to see the marvellous Pre-Raphaelite piettues at Mr. Graham’s 
and Mr. I^eyland's, Henry.” 

“ Pre-Raphaelites 1 ” said Wilderspin, “ilje Master rhynres, 
madam, and Burne-Jones actually reads the rhymes 1 However, 
they are on the light track in art, though neither has the slightest 
intercourse with the spirit world, not the slightest” 

“ My exploits as a painter have not been noticeable as yet,” I 
said; but an amateur may know what a barley held is. Tliat 
is one before us. He may know what a man in love is; Boar 
there is in love.” 

“I wish we t:o\ild see the woman’s face,” said Sleaford. ”A 

wonian, you know, without a face-” 

“ ('onjc and sec the predella of * Faith and tove,’" said 
Wildi rspin, and he moverl towards an easel where rt^sted 
the predella, a long narrow picture without a frame. 
My mother followed him, leaving me standing before the 
picture of Ruth and Boaz. Although the head of Ruth 
had Ixen painted out, the picture seemed to throb with life. 
Boax had just discovered the Moabitish maiden in the 
gtcaming barley-field, as she had risen from stooping to glean 
the corn. Two ears of barley were in one hand. In the face 
of Boii/. was an expression of surprise, and his eyes were alight 
with admiration. The picture was fini.shed with the exception 
of the face of Ruth, which was but rtewly sketched in. 
Wilderspin had contrived to make her attitude and even the 
very barley-ears in her hand (one of which was dangling 
between her slender fingers in the act of falling) express 
innocent perturbation and girlish modesty. 


11 

At length I joined tlie others, who were standing before the 
ca.sel, looking at the predella which, as Wilderspin again took 
care to tell us, had been removed from the famous picture of 
* Faith and Ixive * we were about to see in the next room—** the 
culmination and .final expression of the Renascence of Wonder 
in Art,” 

** Perhajs it is fortunate,” said be, ** that happen to be 
working at this very time upon the predella, which acts as a 
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key to the meaning of tlw d(?sign. You mU now have the 
advantage of seeing the predclla before you see the picture 
itself^ And re^ly it would be to the advanUgo of the picture 
if every one could see it under like circumsianci j*; it would 
add immensely to the effect of the design. Ia.it>k well and 
carefully at the prwletla first. Try to imagine tlio OricnUl 
Queen behind that veil, then observe the way in a huh the 
features are expressed through the veil; and tlu n, imt not till 
then, come into the adjoining room and see the pu ture itself, 
see what Isis really is (according to Uie sublime idea of I’hilip 
Aylwin) when Faith and Love, the twin angels of all true art, 
upraise tin* veil,** 

He then turned and ixassed through the folding doors into a 
room of great size, crowded with easels, upon winch putures 
wt-re resting. 

The prudelUi iK'forc me s<*cn»cd a miraile of iinagin.iti^e 
power. At that time 1 had not seen the work of tin* guMt 
[Kx*t-pamtcr of motlem limes whom Wiklonipin <*all<*d “the 
Master,** and by whom he had U'cn umonseiously inspio d. 

“Most bc.iutifiil!** my tnollui ejaculated, as wo three lin 
gered before the predclla. “ Ou look at the filmy texture ol 
the veil.” 

“ Ixioks more like btcam than a white veil, don’t you know ? *’ 
&iid Sleaford. 

“Like steam, my lord?” exclaimed Wildcrspin fnjin tlu 
next room. “The painter of that veil had jxculur pnvilegcs. 
As a child he had been in the habit of watching a l.u e through 
the curtain of steam around a blacksmith’s forge wlu*n hot iron 
is plunged into the water-trench, and the face, my toid, though 
begrimed by earthly toil, was an angel's. * No wonder, lhr*n, 
^that the painting in tluit veil is unique in art. 'Hic fic.h tints 
that are pearly and yet rosy seem, as you observe, to lie bn .ik 
tng through it, and yet you cannot say what is ilie aftuul 
expression on the lace. But now come and see the [licture 
iuelf.” 

My mother and Sleaford lingered for a inpment longer, and 
then passed between the folding ^pors. 

But 1 did not follow them; 1 couU not. For now there was 
something in the predella before me which fascinated dk!, I 
scarcely knew why. It was the figure the queen—the 
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between the two sleeping angels—the figure behind the veil, 
and expressed by the veil—that enthralled me. 

There was a turn about the outlined neclf, and bead that, 
riveted my gaze; and, as I looked from these to the veil falling 
over the face, a vision seemed to be rapidly growing before my 
eyes—vision that stopped my breath—a vision of a face strug- ' 
gUng to express itself through that snowy film —wAose face? 
*««««* 

“In the crypt my senses had a kind of license to play 
me tricks,” I murmured ; “ but now and here my reasim s^a/I 
conquer.” 

And I stood and gazed at the veil. During all the time I 
could hear every word of the talk between IVilderspiii, Sleaford 
and my mother before the picture in the other room. 

“ Awfully fine picture,” said Sleaford, “ but the Queen there 
-^Isis'. more like a European face than an Egyptian. Eve been 
to Egypt a good deal, don’t you know ?” 

“'I'lus is not an historical painting, my lord. As Philip 
Aylwin says, ‘the only soul-satisfying function of art is to give 
what Zoroaster calls “ apparent pictures of uniqiparcnt realities.”* 
Perfect beauty has no nationality; hcfs has none. All the 
|)erfectitins of woman culminate in her. How can .she then 
be disfigured by f>altry characteristics of this or that race or 
nation ? In looking at that group, iny lord, nationality is for¬ 
gotten, and should be forgotten. She is the type of Ideal . 
llcauty whose veil can never be raised save by the two angds 
of all true art, I'aith and Love. She is the type of Nature, too, 
whose secret, as Philip Aylwin says, ' no science but that of 
Faith and l/ovc can read.*” 

“ Seems to be the type of a good deal; but it’s all right, don’t 
you know ? Awfully fine picture ! Awfully fine woman! ” said 
Sleaford in a concili.'itory tone* “She’s a good deal fairer, ) 
though, than any Eastern women I’ve seen j but Uicati I suppr»e 
she has worn a veil all her life up to now. Most of ’em take 
sly peeps, and let in the hot Oriental sun, and that tans ’em, • 
don’t you know ? ” 

" And the original of this face?” 1 heard my mother say io a,. 
voice that seemed agitated*; “could you tell jne somelhir^ 
about the original of this remarkable face?” 

“ The model ? ” said Wilderspin. “ We are not c^to) asked. 
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About our models but a aiodd like that would endow mediocritjjt 
itself with gentus for, though apparently, and by way of benO' 
hccnt illusion,^!he daughter of an earthly cttstcimonger, she 
was a wanderer from another ami a better world. She is not 
more beautiful here than when 1 saw her first in the sunlight 
on that memorable day, at the comer of Essex Street, Strand, 
bareheaded, her shoulders shining like patches of polished 
ivory here and there through the rents in her tattered dress, 
while bhe stood gating before her, murmuring a 'ifra* of Scri^^ 
tuie, })crf(,ctiy unconscious whether she was dressed in mgs 01 
velvet; her eyes-" 

"Tlie f*>cs - it is the eyes, don’t you know- it is the ej’cs 
that are not quite riglit,” s;«d Sleafonl. “ Blue c)es with hlafk 
L) flashes are awtuUy fine; you don’t sec ’em in Ivgypl. But 1 
sup(M>se that's the tyjx* ot siniiething too, Tyjxs always floor 
me, don't you know ? ” • 

“ But thi* scene is no longer Egypt, my lord; it is Corinth,” 
replied Wilderspin. 

louring ihi'» dialogue I stood niolionUss befoie the jircdella. 

1 could m‘t bin ; my fi*ct SLCinerl fixi*d in the floor by what 
can only l>e desenbod as a wild {lassion of ex{iectation. As 
I stood th-^rc a marvellous cliangc apficarcd to be roining 
over the veiled figure of the prcdcUa. The Vi tl seemed to 
be growim? more and m<ne filmy—more and more like the 
“sU'am” to which Sleaford had comjmrtd it, till at last 
it resolved it.s<lf into a veil of mist—into the ruinhowdintt'il 
vajKiurs of a gorgeous mountain sumise, and haiking straight 
at me wore two blue eyc^ sparkling with childish happiness 
and childish greeting, through flushed mists across a poed on 
Snowdon. • 

That she was found at last my heart knt w, though my brain 
was da^ed. That in the ru \t rcjom, within a few yards of me, 
my mother and Sleaford and Wildentpin were kicking at the 
picture «>f Winifred’s face un< loudod by the veil, my heart knew 
as clearly as though my eyes were ga/mg at it, and yet I could 
not stir. Yes, i knew that she was now neither a beggar in the 
street, nor a piUoner in one of the dens of London, nor starving 
in a squalid garret, but wus safe Itnder the sheltering protection 
of a good man. I knew that 1 liad only to pass between those 
iolding-doors to see her in Wildmpin’s picture—see herdre^^j^jU*' 
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in the azurecoloured tunic bordered with stars,” and the uppet 
garment of the “ colour of the moon at moonrise,” which 
Wilderspin had so vividly described in Wales, aijd yet, paralysed 
by exfMXtation, I a:)uld not stir. 


Ill 

Soon I was conscious that ray mother, Sleaford, and Wilder¬ 
spin were standing by my side, that Wilderspin's hand was laid 
on my arm, and that I was pointing at the predella—jx>inling 
and muttering, 

“She lives! She is saved.” 

My mother led me into the other studio, and 1 stood before 
the gre at picture. Wilderspin and Sleaford, feeling that some* 
tiling had occurred of a private and delicate nature, lingered 
out of ht'.iring in the smaller studio, 

“ 1 must be taken to her at once,” 1 muttered to my mother; 
“at once.’’ 

So living was the portrait of W'inifred that I felt that she 
must be cU>se at hand. I looked round to sec if she herself 
were not standing by me dressed in the dazzling draperies 
gleaming from Wilderspin's su[H.'rb canvas. 

Ilut in place of Winifred tlte profile of my mother's face, 
cold, proud, and white, met my ga/.e. Again did the stress of 
ovcr-masierii\g emotion make of me a child, as it had done on 
the night of the landslip. “Mother!” I said, “you see who it 
is?” 

.She made no answer; she stood lot^king steadfastly at the 
picture; but the tremor of the oostrils, the long deep breaths 
she drew, told me of the fierce .struggle waging witlun her 
breast between conscience and pity, with rage and cruel pride. 
My old awe of her returned. I was a little boy again, trembling 
for Winnie. In some unaccountable and, I believe, un¬ 
precedented way I had always felt that she, my own mother,,. 
belonged to some haughty race superior to mine and Winnie^; 
and nothing but tfie intensity of my love for Winnie could 
ever have caused me to rebel gainst my mother. ^ 

“ Dear mother,” I murmured, “ all the mischief and sorrow 
...^nd pfiin are ended now; and wc shkll all be happy; for you . 
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have a kind hi ut. dear, and cannot help loving p(MM Winnie, 
when you come to know her.” 

She made f\^> answer save that her hj)s slowly reddened 
again after the ^^allor; then came a quiver «i them, as 
thougit pity were conquering pride within lur hreast, and then 
that cont« mptuous cuil dial had often m the p.isi < owrti the 
heart of the f^LarU'SS and pugnaiious boy whom no peril of aca 
or land coul<i appal. 

“ Sh< IS tound.’' I said. “ And, mother, there is no longer 
an cstnngenient bttween you and me. I forgive >ou vvery 
thing now’.” 

1 l«*apt from her as though I bad bai«i stung, so sudd<n 
and umxjKiteii was the look of scorn tint canu over 
b<‘r faio as she said, “You foigive me‘” It rei illtd mi> 
struj.gls. with lur on tint dnadful night; and in a monwnt 
I huain“ nqself again. The pleading boy In'eamt, ai *a 
flash, the sttin and an^i) man that misi'ry had made him. 
With my lu.iit ludgtd once inoie with twmts of 
to all the w'orld but Winnie, I turne<l away I did m^t 
know then tlui her .attitude towards me at this niomt m 
came fiom till final stiugglc in her breast lietween Im pnd<’ 
and thit n ii otsc wIih h afu rwatds took possession ol in t and 
seemed as though it w'ould make the rcinaiiidcr ol In i lift a 
tragedy without a smile in it At lliat moim nt Wilih rspui and 
^eaford tame in Irom the sni.ill».r studio. “ \\ hue t. ,lt I 
said to WildtiNpin. “Tak* me to her at on^^- Uik« iin* to 
her who sat for this picture. It in she wliom I and Smfi 
laivcll were si eking in Walts.** 

A look of utter astonishment, then one of painful intplexity, 
''anie over his fice—a look which 1 aUrtbulul to his having 
, heard part of the conversition lictwecn my mother and nqsf If. 

“You mean the—lhc~ model? She is not here, Mr. 
Aylwin,'* s.iid be. “ Tlie vsme young 1 idy you were si*ekiiip in 
Wales! Mysterious indo *1 are tfie wa> > of the spirit woild ♦ * 
and then his lips moved silently as though in prayer. 

“Where is she?” I asked again. ^ 

** I will tell you all about her sQon—when we arc aJonihe 
said in an undertone. “ Dor s the picture satisfy you ?” 

The picture ’ He was thinking of his art. Aniul dl that 
gorgeous pageant m whicli mediaeval angels were mixed 
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rlassir youths and flower-crowned maidens, in such a medley of 
fantastic beauty as could never have been imagined save by a 
painter who was one-third artist, one-third mj^dman, and one- 
third sm—amid all thf* marvels of that strange, uncanny 
culmination of the neoRoniantic movement in Art which Itad 
excited the admiration of one set of the I^ndf>n critics and 
the scorn of otherb, T h.\d really and fully sten but one face 
— the face of Isis, oi Pelagia, or Eve, or AW:/ra or 

whosoever she was l(w‘>kint' at me with those dear eyes of 
Winnie’s whi< h wen- my \er)' life—looking at me with the same 
bewitching, indt st nh^ble i \J^re^sion that they woic when she 
sat with hit “Pittjfe of the Mist” on Snowdon. I tried 
to take in the fnsrmble. In vain ! Nolliing hut the face and 
figure of \\'in«lred - crowned with seaweed in the Kaxtun 
photograph - could stay for the thousandth part of a second 
upon my e>i 

“ Wililt ispin,’’ I said, “T cannot do the piiturc justice at 
this nioimmt. I must see it again -aftir 1 have seen h^r. 
Where is she? Tan I not see her now ?” 

** You rannot.” 

** ('an 1 not see her to d ly ? ” 

“ \ oil cannot. I v'lll tell you soon, and 1 have much to 
tell you,” said Wildei -►jnn, looking uni*.i'>ily round at my mother, 
who did not seem inelini d to lease us ’* I will tell you all about 
her win n when you aie sufficiently i.dm." 

“Tell mo now,” I said. 

“ (rad ! tins* is a strange affair, dim't you know ? It would 
pu//le ('yril Aylwui himsclt,” said Sleaford. “ What the dooce 
docs it all mean?” 

“Is she safe?” I cried to Wildor.spin, 

There was a pause. 

“ Is .she Siifc ? ” I cried again. 

“Quite sale,’’ said WiKlerspin, in a tone whose solemnity 
would have scared me had flic •^pi'skcr hocn any other person 
than this eci'smtric creature. “ When you ate less agitated, I 
Witt tell you all almut her 

** No 1 now. now‘l ” 
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^*Wei.l, Mr*Aylftin,”said WiUlersp'm, “wln’n I first sawyour 
father’s Ixiok, TAe VHiei Qutmt it was the vigiieltc on the title- 
jiage that attrarted me. In the eyes of that btMutiful child- 
face, even as rendea*<i by a small repioduction, there W'as the 
very CKpression that my snwl had betm yeaininj^ after- the ua 
pression which no painter of woman's bt'auiy hail ever yet 
cauu^ht and rendi red. I felt that he who coiiUi design or 
su^'gest to a desip;ner such a vijrnette must be inspired, and I 
bought the book • it was as an aitist, not as a thinker, that 
I bought the bot>k for th«* vignette. When, on leading it, 1 
came to undeistand tht‘ full meaning of llie design, sm h swivt 
comfort and bojM- did tin' writet'^i words give me, that I kmw 
at once who had impiessed me to read it -1 k^uwthattuy 
misdon in life was to g»v« aitistic development to tl»e sublime 
ideas of Philip A) h\ in. I h<'g:m the subject of ‘ Faith .and 1 .ove' 
But the mom 1 tried to render the expression that luul f.e-f mate d 
me the more imposMhle did the tisk seem to me, Uowscm ver 
imaginative may be any d«‘sign, the painter who woubl proilm'e 
a living pirtuie must fioni life, and then he has i«» fight 
against his models expression. Do you lememlier rny t<'llmg 
you the other day how t!ie spirit of Mary Wilderspin in heaven 
< ame upim me in my sore iKir])lexity and blessed me sent me 
Tf spintual Inirly •^-led me <jnt into the street, and — ’’ 

“ Yes, yes, I remember; but what lupperu^d ? " 

“We will sit," said Wildtrspin. 

He placed chairs fur us, and I |H'rceived tliat my moth< t did 
not inn nd to go. • 

“Well,” he continued, “on tlmt suimy morning 1 was 
impressed to leave my studi.) and go out into the struts. It 
wastiien that I found what 1 liad been seeking, - the expression 
in the beautiful child-face of the vignette." 

“ In the street I ** I heaid my mother say to herself, “ How 
did it come about H she ask^'d aloud. 

“ It had long been my habit to roam about the streets of Ijcm- 
don whenever 1 could afford the'^time to do so, in the hope of 
finding what I sought, the fascinating and mdescribabk.^ 1 xpres* 
Sion on tiiat cme lovely child-face. Sometimes I believed 
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r had found this expression. I have followed women for miles* 
traced them home, introduced myself to them, told them of my 
longings; and have then, after all, come ^way in bittfr 
rlisappointment. The insults and revilings I have, on these 
occasions, sometimes submitted to I will narrate to no man, 
for they would bring me no respect in a epical age like thi.s—an 
age which Carlyle spits at and the great and good John Ruskin 
chides. Sometimes my dear friend Mr, Cyril has accom- 
j[)anied me on these occasions, and he has seen how I have 
been humiliated.” 

An involuntary “ haw, haw! ” came from Sleaford, but 
looking towards my mother and perceiving that she was 
listening with intense cagerntiss, he said: “Ten thousjtnd 
pardons, hut Cyril Aylwin’s droll stories,-—don’t you know? 
they will-—hang it all—keep cornin’ up and makin’ a fellow 
laifgh.” , 

“ Well,” continued Wtldcrspin, “ on that memorable morrung 
1 was iinpresse<l to walk down the street towards 'I’cnjple Bar. 
I was passing close to the wall to (Escape the glare of the sun, 
when I was stopped suddenly by a sight which I knew could 
only have been sent to me in that hour of perplexity by her 
who had said that Je*:us would let her look down and watch 
her boy. Moreover, at that moment the noise of the Strand 
seemed to cease in my ears, which were filled with the music I 
love best—the only music that I Imve patience to listen to—th<^ 
tinkle of a blacksmith’s anvil.” 

“ Blacksmitli’s anvil in the Strand?” said Sleaford. 

“ r. w'as from heaven, my lord, that the music fell like rain ; 
it was a sign from Mary Wilderspin who lives there.". 

“ For Clod’s sake be quick f ” I exclaimed. “ Where 
was it ? ” 

“At the corner of Essex Street A bright-eyed, briglit 
haired girl in rags was standing bareheaded, holding out boxes 
of matches for sale, and murmuring words of Scripture. This 
she was doing quite mechanically, as it .scera^, and un¬ 
observant of the crowd passing by,—^individuals of whom 
would stop for a moment to look at her; some with eyes 
of pure atlmiration and some with othar eyes. »Thc squalid 
attire in which she was clothed seemed to add to her 
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** y poor Winnie! ” I murmured, entirely overcome. 

** She seemed tu take as little heed of the heat and glare as 
of the people, but stood there looking before her, murmuring 
texts trom Scripture as though she were communing with the 
spiritual world. Ih^r eyes shook and gliltcud in the sunshine; 
they* seenitd to euiit lights from bchiiul the black lashes 
surrounding them ; the ruddy lijJS wetc <|uivering 'I'here was 
an innocence about her brow, and yet a inyslie wonder m hot 
eyes «huh fornu'd a ruingtlng of the childlike with the 
maidenly such as- 

“Man! man 1 would you kill me with your d«.sinption ^“ 
I cru*d. llien giaspmg Wildcrspin^s hand, I said, “ I Jut, - 
but was she begging. Wildcrspin ? Not literally U‘gguig > My 
Winnie I niy poor Winnie I ” 

My mother looked at me. 'I'he gaxc was full ol a ji^itntul 
interest; hut she rt< ni'niueti that between me and In r iheie 
now WMS rolling an mlmite sea of emotion, and her ties 
dr(H>]Kd Ik foic imiie as though she had suddenly invadid the 
privacy of a stranger. 

“ She was ofiering uialciu'S for Svde,’' said Wiliierspin, 

“Winnie' Winnie! Winnie!" 1 munnured. “Did du 
seem emaciated, Wildtispini* Did she scfin us though .he 
wanted foofl ? ” 

“ Heaven, no !" exclaimi'd my mother. 

“No,” nplierl Wildcrspin, hnnly. “On that jioint wlio is a 
belter judge than the jiamtei ol ‘ Faith and I a;\ c' ? She did 
***nbt want foiul. 'I'he colour of the skin was not -was not — 
such as 1 have seen—when a woman, is d\mg for want ol 
food." 

“God bless you, Wildcrspin, God bless you! Hut wlut 
then ?—^what foUow'ed ? ” • 

“ Well, Mr. Aylwin, I stood for some time goring at her, 
iouttering thanks to my mother for vrltat 1 lud found. I tin n 
went op to her, and asked her for a Iwx of matches She h< Id 
me out a box, mechanically, as it seemed, and, when I h id 
taken it of her, she held out her hand jtist as though she ha/l 
been a real asrthly beggar-gid; but tb^t was {mt of the 
beneficent illusion of Heaven." 

“That wjas lor the price, donT you know?" said Sieafordl 
♦* What did you give her ? " 
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“ I gave her a shilling, my lord, which she looked at for 
some time in a state of bewilderment. She then began to feel 
about her as if for something.'’ 

“She was feelin’ for the change, don’t >oif know?” said 
Sleaford, not in the least degree perceiving how these inter¬ 
ruptions of a prosaic mind were maddening me. 

“I told her that I wanted to speak to her,” continued 
Wilderspin, “and asktd lur where she lived. She gave me tlu‘ 
same bewildered, otiu r world look with which she had n'garded 
the shilling, a look which seemed to say, * Go away now; leave 
me alone ! ’ As 1 did not go, she began to appear afraid 
of me, and moved away towards I'cniplc Bar, and then crossed 
the street. 1 loliowed, as far behind as I could without run¬ 
ning the danger of loMng sight of her, to a wretched place 
tunning out ot ttreat t^)ucen Street, Holborn, which I after¬ 
wards found was tailed Primro-e tJouil, and when I got 
thf-re she h id dis.ippe.iictl in one of the .squalid houses 
oiK'ning into the ( ouil. 1 knuckl'd at the Ar-tt door once or 
twice biioie an answer tame, and then a liny girl with the 
face of .1 wom.tn opened it, *Is ihi le a bcggar-girl living 
heie?’ I askid. ‘No,’ answered the child in a slurp, 
querulous \uut. * V’ou mean Meg Gudgeon » gal wot sings 
and dt,H‘S the rain> eiglit dodge. She lives next house.’ 
And the thild slaunned the door in my face. I knocked 
at the IK \t door, and after waiting tor a minute it was 
opened by a short, middle aged w'otn.in, with black cycs anti, 
a fl.;ttencd nose, who stared at me, and then said, A 
Quaker, by the looks o’ >e.* She had the strident voice 
of a raven, and she smelt, I thought, of gin.” 

“ But, Mr. Wilderspm, Mr. Wildeispin, you said the girl was 
safe! ” 

It was my mother’s voice, but so loud, sharp, and agonised 
was it that it did not seem to be her voice at all. In that 
dreadful moment, however, I had no time to heed it At 
U\e description of the hideous den and the odious Mrs. 
Gudgeon, whose face as I had seen it in CyriPs studio had 
haifhtcd me in the^crypt, a dreadful shudder passed through 
my fiame; an indescribable synse of nausea stirred within me; 
nid for a moment 1 telt as though the pants Of dissolution 
were on me. .\nd there was something in Wildcrspin’s face 
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-—what was it ? -that added to ray alarm. ** Slay for a 
tooment,” I said to him« **I cannot yet bear to hoar any 
more.” 

** I know the^dread that has come u|x>n you, and upon your 
kind, syrapatlutii* mother,” said he, “but i>hc you are dis¬ 
turbed a}>out 'ft as nut a prisoner in the kind of plate my words 
seem to dtsenbe ” 

“Dut the woman?" said my mothu ‘*llow rould she 
be safe m smh hantU?” 

“Hits he not -lid she is safe?” I crud, in a \ouc that 
stortlid even my uvin tarv, so loud and angry it wa\ and yet I 
hardly knew why. 

**You torget/ said Wilderspin, tuining to my motlitr, "that 
the whole sptritiu! world wav wntihmg over her ” 

"Hut was the plate very—was it so vtry v ifitihd ?” s.ud my 
mother ** Pray dtsinbe it to us, Mr. WiUkispin, I am ually 
very anxious” 

" No f" 1 s.ncl ; " X wont no d^-seription ; I shall go ami sec 
for nn >v.ll " 

"Hut, Henry, I am most utimous to know about tins poor 
gUl, and 1 want Mr ^V}idtrspll| to tcU us how and ftluu ht 
found her” 

" ihe *f> )or gul* romerns me ah»ne, mother Our rjlauu 
ties —\S mmt s ami nniu n< Ik iwr cn us two and fiod 
You enga.'id htr, WiUkispin, of the woin.ati whom 1 saw at 
^Cytil’s studio, to sit a model? What pasted when slio 
c^tm ?” 

"1 he woman broitghl h* r next day,” said Uildi rspin, “and 
I skek hoi m the iar c of Ptl igia as Isis at one e. I had alnady 
taken out the face of tiie privtous model that lud dissatisfud 
me. 1 now took out the figure too, lot tKi itgure ot this new 
model woa as {Krfect as her fate.” 

" Go on, go on. hat occurred ? ” 

" Nothing save that she sttwid dumb, like one who had no 
language save that of another world. But at the second sntmg 
she had a fit of a daa^Uut kind.” 

" Ah 1 'lull me quirkly,” I ‘•aid. 

"Her face became sudd.nly distorted by an expn fion of 
terror such is t had never seen and never imagined IKJ^sibie. 
1 have caught U exactly tti my picture * Cliristabi I' She rc* 
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vived and tried to run out of the studia Her mother and ^ 
seized her, and she then fell down insensible.” 

“What occasioned the fit ^ What had frightened her?” 

“ That is what I am not fjuite certain ab^ut. When she 
enUired the studio she fixed her eyes upon a portrait which 1 
had been working upon; but that must have been merely a 
coincidence.” 

“ A portrait 1 ” 1 cruxl. And Winifred’s scared expression 
when she encountered my mother's look of hate in the church¬ 
yard came back to me like a scene witnesscnl in a flash ot 
lightning. “The portrait was my mother’s?” 

“ It was the face of the kind, ttmder, and noble lady your 
mother/' said WlUlerspin, gently. 

I gave a liurried glance at my mother, and siiw the p^lor 
of her face,—but to me the world held now only two realities, 
Winifred and Wilderspin; all other people were dreams, 
obtrusive and irritating dreams. 

“do on, go on,” I said. 

“She recovered,” continued Wilderspin, “and seemed to 
have forgotten all about the [portrait, which I had put away.” 

“Did she talk?” 

“Never, Mr. Aylwin,” said Wilderspin, solemnly. “Nor^ 
did 1 invite her to talk, knowing whence she came—from the 
spirit-world. At tlie first few sittings Mrs. Gudgeon came with 
her, and would sit looking on with the intention of seeing that 
she came to no harm. She said her daughter was very beauti¬ 
ful, and she, her mother, never trusted her with men.” 

“ God blcs.s the hag, God bless her ; but go on! ” 

“Gradually Mrs. Gudgeon seemed to acquire more con-, 
fidence in me; and one day, on leaving, she lingered l>ehind 
the girl, and told me tlrat her daughter, though uncommonly 
and a little touched in the head, had now Icamt her way ’ 
to my studio, and that in future she should let her come alone^ 
as she believed that she could trust her with me. She warned 
me earnestly, however, not to * worrit ’ the girl by asking her all 
sorts of questions.” 

And there she lyas right,” I cried. “But you did ledt 
questions,—I see you did, you asked her about her father 
and brought on another catastrophe " 

“No,” said Wilderspin with gentle dignity; “I was careful 
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not to ask her questions, for her mother told me that she was 
liable to fits." 

“Mr. Wilderspin, I bcj; your paidon/' 1 said. 

“ I see you ye deeply troubled," said he; “but, Mr. Aylwin, 
you need not l)eg my [laaion. Since I saw Mary Wilderspin^ 
my mother, die for her children, no w</rds of mere Man l»ve 
been able to give me jroin. 

“ Go on, go on. What did the woman say to you ? ” 

“ She said, ‘'I'he fewer questions you ask her the better, and 
don't pay her any monry. She’d only lose it; HI come for it 
at the pnqxT timis.’ From tliat day the model <\une to the 
sittings alotus .uul Mrs. Gudgeon came at the end of every 
week for the money.” 

“And did the model maintain her silence all this time?" 

“Slie did. She would, every few minutes, sink into a 
reverie, and apircar t«» be stone de.af. But sometimes her fare 
would be< orne suddonl) alive with all sons of shifting expressions. 
A few dav** ‘»he had another fit, ercactly like the former one, 
That was on the day preeciling my call at your hotel with your 
father’s bcwiks, TiuJ time we had mudi mote difficulty m 
bunging her round. We did so at last; mid when sln‘ w.ig 
gone 1 gave the final touch to my picture of the I^dy Ger.itdine 
and Christa id. I was at the moment, however, at work innm 
‘ Kuth am! lltMu,’ whii h I had {mated years before -n moving 
th<* fa<'e of Uut!) orig!n.iliy there. 1 worked long at it; and as 
^she wa.s not coming lor two days 1 kept steadily at the picture, 
was the day on which I lalUsJ upon you, wishing you to 
posipoiK* your veil, lest you should interrupt me w'hih. at work 
upon the hcitd of Ruth, which I was bofiing to paint. Gn 
ThursrJay J wiinsJ for her at the a{i{K>tnted hour, but she did 
not come, and 1 saw her no more.” * 


V 

* “ Mr. Wit-nERSeiN,” I s,dd, as I ro^e hurriedly, with the in¬ 
tention of going At once in seirchpf Wintlied, “let me see the 
{ncture you akkide to—'*Chnstabcl,* and tlien tell me wlt< re to 
find her." 

t 

✓ 
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“Better not see it!” said Wllderspin, solemnly; “dieri[s*s 
something to tell you yet, Mr. Aylwin.” 

“ Yes, yes; but let me see the picture first. I can bear any 
thing now. Howsoever terrible it may be, I can bear it now; 
for she’s found—she’s safe,” And I rushed into the next 
room, and began turning round in a wild manner one‘after 
another some dozen.s of canvases that vrere standing on the 
flor>r and leaning against the wall. 

Half the canvases had been turned, and then I came upon 
what I soxight. 

I stood iKUrified. But I heard Wilderspin’s voice at my 
side say, “Ho not let an imaginary scene distress you, Mr. 
.\ylwin. 'rhe picture merely represents the scene in Coleridge’s 
poem where the l^ady Christabel, having secretly and in pity 
brought to her room to share her bed the mysterious lady she 
had met in the. forest at midnight, watches the beautiful witch 
undres.s, and is spell-bound and struck dumb by some ‘sight 
to dream of, not to tell,' which she sees at the lady's 
bosom.” 

«»•••« 

(.'hristahel I It was Winifred sitting there uprigltt in bed, 
confronted by a female figure—^a tall lady, who with bowed 
liead w'a.s undre.ssing herself beneath a lamp susptmded from 
the ceiling. C'hristabel I It vras Winifred gazing at this 
figure—ga/ing as though fascinated; her dark hair falling and 
tumbling down her neck, till it was at la.st partly lost between ^ 
her shining bosom and her nightdress. Yes, and in her blue 
eyes there was the .same concentration of light, there was the 
same upi oiling of the lips, there was the same dreadful gleam* 
ing of the teeth, the same swollen veins about the throat that 
I had seen in ^V'alcs. No wonder that at first £ could see only 
the face and figure of Winifred. My consciousnes.s had again 
dwindled to a single point In a few seconds, however, I per* 
ceived that the .scene w'as an antique oak-panelled chamber, 
corniced with large and curiously-carven figtures, upon which 
played the worm light from a silver lamp suspended from the, 
middle of the ceiling by a twofold silver chain fastened to the 
feet of an angel, quaintly carved in the dark wood the ceil¬ 
ing. It was beneath this lamp that stood the majestic figure 
of the beautiful stranger, the Lady Geraldine. As she bent 
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her bead to look ai her bosom, which she was about fully to 
uncover, the kmp*ligbt gleaming among the gems and dashing 
in her hair and down her loosened white silken robe to her 
naked feet, shining, blue-veined and half-hid<h‘n in the green 
rush^ that covered the door, she seemed to be herself the 
source from wluch the lurid light was shed about the room. 
But her eyes were brighter than all. They were more dreadful 
by far to look at than Winifred’s own—they were rolling wildly 
as if in an agony of hate, while she was drawing in her breath 
till that marble throat of hers seemed choking. It was not 
upon her eyes, however, that Winifred’s were (ixeti: it was upon 
the lady’s bosom, for out from beneath the partially loo«k;oe<l 
rolws that covered that bosom a tiny fork of flame was flicker¬ 
ing like a serpent’s tongue ruddy from the fires of a cruel at\d 
monstrous hate within. 

This sight was dreadful enough; but it was not the tertjrw 
on Winifred’s face that now sent me reeling agaiitst Sloaftwil, 
who with my mother had followed me into the smaller room. 
Whose figure was that, and whose was the face which .it 
first I had half-recognised in the I.ady Geraldine? My 
mother’s 1 

In painting this subject Wildei^pin had, without knowing it, 
worked with too strong a reminiscence of my mother’s jw>r* 
trait, unconscious that he was but giving expression to the 
awful irony of Heaven. 

^ I turned round. Wilderspin was supporting with difficulty 
m^mother’s dead weight. For the first time (as I think) 
in her life, she whom, until I came to know Sinfi IxivcH, 
i liad believed to be the strongest, proudest, brav^^t womnn 
living, had fainted. ^ 

“ Dear me!" smd Wilderspin, **I had no idea tliat (dtri.sta' 
bel’s terror was so strongly rendered,—no idea! Art should 
never produce an effect like ibis. Komanlic art knows 
nothing of a mere sensational illusioo. Dear me I—I mu.st 
soften it at once.” 

He was evidently quite unconscious that he had given my 
mother’s features to Geraldine, and attributed the effect to hts 
own superlative strength as a dramatic artist. 

I ran to hir; she soon recovered, but asked to be taken, 
to Belgrave Squajre at once. Wild as I was with the desire to 
* T a 
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go in quest of Winifred; goaded us 1 was t»y a nameless 
shapeless dread which certain words of Wildcrspin’s had 
aroused^ but which (like the dread that hud come to me 
on the night of my fatlier’s funeral) was toq. appalling to 
confront, 1 was obligi-d t<i leave the studio and take my 
mother to the house of my aunt, who was, I knew, waiting to 
Sturt for the yacht. 



XI 

The Irony of Heaven 

1 

A', vvf sui*})»fl into ilu’ f.uiiap-, SliMford, tuU of '•yiujuAu, 
jinnjH'vt in. 'I’his iuttiin.itciy [»roM‘nU:d *1 ronvt is Unttt ilut 
woiil'l have btt n inli'lciablo to i»iy mothrr aiul to iru*. 

“.Studio opprrs.sivcIy dov’,” said Hleafoui; “usual ln.otly 
smoll ol tuipi'iitiiio and iiij/nu-nts and tliint;!*. Why tin' flooi.c- 
don't tin .c fdloivs ventililc llu’ir studios bofou: tlu‘y j,'» i l.idirs 
to go to M ilicir luintin's !" This he k<*pt r<*|>"ainig, but got 
no ic^pons»* from either of us. 

As to nn‘, l»*t nn; lionustly CQiiftss that I b.id but oiii: 
thought: how muth tiin<.* Ui rc'juin'd to go to Jit Ig.t,ivc 

Jslfliarc and b.i<k to the stuilio, to learn llu* whruMbouis of 
Winifred. “liut slies safe," I kept murmuring, in answer to 
that rising drc.td : “ Wihlerspin said she was safe." 

During that drive toJJcIgravc Square, he whose lu'aring 
towards my moth* r was that of the atiMous, loving son was 
not I, the only living child of h»tr womb, but poor, simple, 
empty-beaded Slinford 

When wc leaclicd Uelgrave Square my mother dcelired 
that she hod entirely recovered from the fainting fit, but I 
scarcely dared to look into those haggard eyc.s of hers, wlmh 
showe*d only too plainly th it the triutnpli of remorse in iter 
bobom waii now conipldi. My^qnt, who seemed to gues.s that 
something ibwx*ring to the family had taken pla<‘e, w.is im¬ 
patient to get on board the yacht. I saw Jiow my mother now 
longed to resoaiu and kurn die upshot of events, but 1 told 
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her that &hc was far better away now, and that I would write 
to her and kf“< 7 > her posted up in the story day by day. I 
bade them a I urried “ Oood-bye.” 

** How shall 1 be able to stay out of England until I know all 
al)out her?” said my mother. “Go back and learn all about 
her, Henry, and write to me; and be sure to get and take care 
of that dreadful pitUire, and write to me about that also.” 

^Vhe^l the carriage left I walkcKl rapidly along the Stfuare, 
looking for a hansom. In a second or two Sleaford was by my 
siile. He lo<;k n>y arm. 

“I suppose you’re goin’ back to cane him, aren’t you?" 
said he. 

“ f'ane whom ? ” I said impatiently, for that intolerable thought 
wliich 1 have Ijmted at was now growing within my brain, and I 
must, mitsf he alone to grapple with it 

“ t'.me the d— - d painter, of < ourse," said Sleaford, opening 
his great blue rye** in wonder that such a question should be 
asked. “Awfully bad fonn that lellow goin’and puttin’your 
mother in the pu'ture. But that’s just the way w'ith these 
lellows.” 

“ What do you mean I asked again. 

“ WliJt do I mean ? The {)aintin’ and writin’ fellows. You 
c.in’t make a silk pui&c out of a sow's eat, as I’ve often and 
often s.ud to Cyril AyUvin; and by Jove, I'm right for once. 
I .suppose 1 needn’t ask you if you’re going back to cani* him.” 

“ Wilderspin did w'hat did quite unconsciously,” I replied 
as 1 hailcrl a han.som. “ It was the finger of God.” 

“ I'hc finger of— CJh come! 'JThat be hanged, old chap." 

“Good bye/' I said, as I jumped into the han.som. 

“ Hut you don't mean to say you are goin’ to let a man put 
your mother into-” 

I heard no mote. The terrible idea which had been growing 
in my brain, shaping itself out of a nebulous mass of remtni* 
seences of w hat had just occurred at the studio, was now stinging 
me to madness. AVilderspin’s extreme dejection, the strange 
wefy in which he had. seemed inclined to evade answering my 
question as to the safety of Winifred, the look of pity on his 
tare as at last he answered “ tjuile safe ”—what did all these 
indications jiortend ? At every' second the thought grew and 
grew, till my brain seemed like a vapour of fixe, and my eyeballs 
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seemed to scorch their sockets as 1 cried aloud: "Have 1 
found her at last to lose her ? ” 

On reaching the studio-door I rapp^il: bcfoie the servant 
had time to Sinswer my summons, 1 rajipetl again till the 
sounds echoed along the street. When my summons was 
answered, 1 rushed up stairs. Wilderspin stofxi at the studio* 
door, listening, apjxircntly, to the sound of Uic blacksmith’s 
anvil coming in from the back of Maud Strwt through the 
open window. Though his sorrowful face told all, I cried out, 
" Wilderspin, she*s safe ? You said she was safe ? ” 

“Myfriend," said Wilderspin solemnly, “ tlie news 1 luivc to 
give you is news that I knew you would rather receive when 
you could hear it alone." 

“ You said she was safet! ” 

“ Yes, safe ituh-ed! She whom you, und<jr some strange 
hut no douht Ircncficent huUucinuliun, believe to be the lady 
you lost in ^V.ilt->, is safe indeed, for she ts in llie spirit-land 
with her whose hlcasing lent her to me“"*shc has returned to 
her who was once a female blacksmith at Oldhill, and i.s now 
the brightest, .sweetest, purest saint in I^aradi.se." 

Head! My soul had been waiting for the word j£|>i.'cting 
it ever .sip'-e I left the studio with my mother --hut now it 
sounded more dreadful than if it Imd come as a surprisr. 

“Tell me all," 1 crieti, “at once—^at once. .She tlid not 
return, you niv, on the day following the caia.slr<iphc -when 
she return ?—when did you next see her ? '* 

“I never saw her again alive," aaswered tVild»‘rspiii ttiourn- 
fully ; “ but you are so pale, Mr. Aylwin, and your eyes are so 
wild, I had Ix-lter defer telling you what little more there is 
to tell until you have quite recovered from the shock." 

“No; now, now." 

Wilderepin looked with a deep sigh at the picture of “ J aiih 
and Love,” fired by the Iiglit.s of sunset, where Winnie's fa<xs 
seemed alive. 

“ WdV* saW he, “ as .she did not come, I worked at my 
painting of * Ruth' all day; and on the next morning, as 1 was 
starting for Primrose Court to seek her, Mrs. Gudgeon came 
kicking fraijiLically at Uk; street-door. When it was opcnc-d, 
she came stamping upstairs, and as I advanced to meet her, 
she shook her ^ts in my face, shouting out: * I could tear 
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your eyes out, you vagabones.' *Why, what ih the matter?* 
I asked in great surprise. ‘ You’ve bin and killed her, that’s 
all,’ said the woman, foaming at the mouth. She then told 
me that her daughter, almost immediately on reaching homo 
after having left the studio in the company of my servant,' had 
lallvn down in a swoon. A succession of swoons followed. 
She never rallied. She was then lying dead in Primrose 
Court” 

“And what then? Answer me quickly.” 

“ She asked me to give her money that Iut d.uighter might 
be buried rcs{x’ctu!)ly and not by the parish. 1 told her it 
was all hallucination about the girl bi'ing her daughter, aiul 
that a spiritual boiJy could not lx; buried, but she seemed so 
genuinely distressed that 1 gave her the nueu‘y.” 

“Spiritual body! Hallucination ! ” I said. “1 hfard lu-r 
voice in tin* famdon streets, and she was sf-en haslscta 

at the theatre door. Where shall I find the hou>e?” 

“ It is of no use for you to go llvre,'* he sail!. 

“Nothing shall prevent my going at iMice.” feveiish 
yeanling h.ul t‘<inie upon me to s..v the body. 

“If you win go,” said Wilderqnn, “it is No, a, Primro.se 
Court, (Ireat Queen Street, Holhitrn.” 


11 

] litJKRiKT) out of the house, and soon finding a rah I drove 
to Creat Queen Stiret. 

My soul had ixissed now into another torlure-rhambor. It 
was being lorn b«;twcen two warring, nuulUt'ning forre.->~the 
[lassionatc desire to sec her body, and the shrinking dread of 
undergoing the ordeal At one moment I felt—as pali>ably as 
I felt it on the lietrothal night—her slim figure, soft as a twine 
of flowers in ray arms; at the next 1 was clasping a corpse— 
rigid corpse in rags. And yet I can scarcely say that I had any 
thi|iights. At Great Queen Street I dismissed the cab, and had 
some little difficult/ in finding Primrose Court, a miserable 
narrow alley. I knocked at a door which, even ii^tlm light, I 
could see was a jxruliarly wretches! one. After a considerable 
delay the door was opened and a face peered out—the f;ice of the 
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woniAi) ^^Uolu ! had m C>nlS studio She did not at 
first seem to recognize me. She ^as c\ulently far gone in 
liquor, and lof)Lt<l at me, murmuring, “You're, one o* the 
cussed bod> snatchers, I know you. >oii btlong to the Rose 
Allc^ * 1 orty J hit v< s * You’’!! swing cstiy unii jui k o* yc’ll 
swing set, mind u jou don't ” 

At the si^ht t>f the squalid lumse in which Winifiul had 
hv<d ind uiwd [ pisstd into a new world of honor Dead 
Hitter Ind buome constlous, and for a second oi two it was 
not tht huniti Umg bclore me, but tht rusiv iron, the 
broken lurniturt, tin gtc it pitches of btirk ami ihity inoiLur 
vihtr» tl« pl.sur Ind fdlen from the wall., it wis thesv 
which scenud to lu\c hie—u tcnible life -and to be tdkmg 
to me, tcllnu me what I dual not listen to about tht tnnmph 
ol esil fAci good I km w that the womin was still spt iking, 
but ior a tiiiic I lu 'rd no sound—m) senses could t<« t ivc no 
impn >.lions fioin thi snuster eloquence of the tit id and 
jet h\ing nutur iiound nu Not an object tbtu tint di<l not 
sum thii^td with thf w i< ked »m ssage of the lu irtlcs I Ht s 
At Ln^tii, ami us 1 it lod ujnm the doorstip, .i tn inbling, 
4 nnghiv t \| n UinCc, st i/t tl me like an ague lu , ind I In ird 
m Sf 11 a\in’ “I un <oint to sie the liody, Mh Cmtl^ion*' 
Then I siw I M jw ir, bhiiknv, into m> fue, as sli sml, 

‘M)h, 1 1», Us 1 >y, IS It-* Its one o’ tlie lot as kttp» thi 
stuitro-i I-. It ■* ll t < u «d f h( 1’.el Iotas kill* d h* 1 J rtekht 
jctwa *>< uni .0 i. k dd » Joker* So >oiiv< conn to sc*t* 
my J Ksr duttr’. I> / *v, an >ou? How wtirj kiml, to Ih* 
sure* Priv roiuc m, gc ulcuuii, an’ pray hd tin bt itiiilu) 
goddess Joker be p i lU an show sich a nt(« kind wiatei the 
wav up stair-* ” 

She tmjk a cmdl , and with a mining, mt^kmg movement, 
eurtsejing low at e.n, < p, Uie biiektd before m»% ami 
then “totid waiting at ilu f(«>t of the staircase with a drunken 
look of satire on ht r ftalurt s 

“Pray go upstons fu i, genthman," said she, “1 tan’t 
think o gom' up fujt, an’ hum' my daitcfks kind wi-iiUr foller 
behind hk< asanint I 'oih * t\c knows our nionnir better 
nor that comvs to in Pnmrorf. Court" 

“None of this foolery now, woman,” said L “ ihtte’# a 
ume for everything, you know ” 
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“ How right he is!" she exclaimed, nodding to the flickering 
candle in her hand. “ There’s a time for cverytiiink, an' this 
is tht: time for makin’ a mjcp-show of my i>ore darter's body. 
()h, yes !" 

1 mounted a shaky staircase, the steps of which were, 
s<^me of them, so broken away that the ascent was no 
easy matter. The rni^erahle light from the woman’s candle, 
as I entered the rotnn, seemed suddenly to shoot up in 
a column of da/ding brilliance that caused me to close my 
eyes in pain, so unfiaturally sensitive had they been rendered 
by the teirible expectance of the sight that was about to sear 
them. 

Whoji I Hi oi)enefl my eyes, I perceived that in the room 
there was f>ne window, which looked Uke a trap-door ; on the 
rcHl pantiK s cif the opposite roof lay a smoke dimmed sheet 
of nujonliglit. On the floor at the further enii of the garret, 
where the roof met the boiirds at a sharp angle, a mattress 
was spieack Tiien s(K*ech came to me. 

“Not there!” 1 groaned, prunling to the hideous black 
looking bed, and turning my head away in terror. The woman 
burst into a cackling laugh. 

“Not there? Who stikl she rww there? /didn't. If you 
can sec anytbink there besides a btd an’ a <iuilt, you’ve got 
eyes as can make picturs out o’ nothink, same as my ‘.larter’s 
eyes could make ’em, pore dear." 

“ Ah, wliat do you mean ? ” I cried, leaping to the side of 
the mattress, upon which I now saw that no dead form was 
lying. 

Fur a mnmei\t a flash of joy as darling as a fork of lightning 
seemed to strike through my soul and turn my blood into a 
liquid fire that rose and blinded rny eyes. 

“ Not dead,” I cried ; “ no, no, no! The pitiful heavens 
would have niined blood and tears at such a monstrous tragedy. 
She is not dead—not dead after all! The hideous dream is 
passing.’’ 

“Oh, ain’t she dead, pore dear.>—ain’t she? She’s dead 
enough for one,” said the woman; “but ’ow can she be 
there on that raattrc.ss, when she’s buried, an’ the prayers read 
over her, Uke the darter of the most ’spectablo mother as 
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ever lived in Primrose Court! ITiaVs what the neighbours 
say o’ me. ITie most ’spectable mother as ever—” 

** Buried!" 1 .said, “who buried her?" 

If 

“Who buried her? ^\’hy the parish, in course," 

Despair then again seemed to send a torrent of ice-water 
through my veins. But after a time the passionate desire to 
see her body leapt up within my heart. 

At this moment Wilderspin, who had evidently followed me 
with remarkable exi>edilton, came upstairs and stood by my 
side. 

“ I must go and sec the gravc^” I said to liim. “ I must see 
her face once more. I must petition the Home .Secretary. 
Nothin" can and nothing shall prevent my .seeing her - no, not 
if I have to dig down to her with my nails." 

“An’ who the dickens are you as takes on .so abrmt my 
darter ? " said the woman, Holding the candle to my far • 

“ Drunken brute!" said T. " Where is she buried ? ” 

“Well, I’m sure!” said the woman in a mincing, sarcastic 
voice. " How worry un{>e.rlite you is all at wonsi! how wtary 
rude you speaks to such a werry ’spectalrle imriy as I arn! You 
seem to forgit whij I am. Ain’t I the goddess as likes to ’avc 
’er Utile joke, an’ likes to wet both eyes, and as pirns .sir h larks 
with her flummcringcroes and drumming^lairies an' ring t.rilcd 
monkeys an’ men ?” 

When I saw the creature whip up the quilt from the mattress, 
ar*:’* holding it t>ver her head like a veil, leer hideously in 
imitation of Cyril’s caricature, a shudder went again thnmgh 
my frame—a strange kind of dementia came ujron me; my 
soul again scfimcd to leave my body—seemed to he lifted 
through the air and beyond the stars, crying in agony, “ Shall 
there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not dtrnc it ? " Yet 
ah the while, though my soul seemed fleeing throtigh infinite 
space, where a pitiless universe W'aa waltzing madly round a 
ball of cruel fire—all the while I was acutely conscitius of 
looking down upon the dreadful dream-world below, hioking 
down into a frightful garret where a dialogue between two 
dream-iigures was going on—a ^dialogue between Wildcrspin 
and the woman, each ivord of which struck upon zny ears like 
a shaip-edged though it seemed mitlions of miles away. 
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“ What nude you trick me like this ? Where is the money 1 
gave you for the funeral ? ’* 

"That’s weny true, about that money* an’ 'inhere is it? The 
orkerdcst question about money alius is—‘Where is it?’ The 
money for that funeral I ’ad, 1 won’t deny that The orkard 
question ain’t that; it's ‘Where is it?* But you see, arter I 
left your studero I sets on that pore gal's bed a-cryin’ fit to 
bust j then 1 goes out into Clement’s Alley, and I calls on Mrs. 
Mix—that’s a worry dear friend of mine, the mother o* seven 
child'n as are alius a-settin’ on my doorstep, an’ she comes out 
of Yorkshire you must know, an* she’s bin a streaker in her day"" 
(for she was well off wonst was Mrs. Mix afore .she ’ad them 
seven dirty-nosed child’n as sets on her neighbours* doorsteps)— 
an’she sez, sez she, ‘My pore Meg* (meanin* me), ‘f'vebin 
the mother o’ fourteen beautiful rlciin-nosed child'n, an’ I’ve 
streaked an’buriv'd s<iVt'n on ’em, so I ought to know .some- 
think about corpuscs, an’ 1 tell you this corpse o’ your darter*s 
must he streaked an’ buried at wonst, for she died in aswownd. * 
An’ there’s nothink like the |v.iri.shcs for buryin’ folk quick, an* 

1 rlessay the coffin’s ordert d by this time, an’ I dessay the gent ' 
gev you that money just to make you comforble like, seein* as 
he kille<l your darter.’ 'I’liat’s what Mr.s. Mix says to me. So 
the parish corned an’ brought a coffin atj’ tookt her, fwrre dear. 
And Tve dic'd myself stupid-Iike, bein’ her pore mother us ’es 
lost her on’y darter—an’ 1 was just a-tryin’ to make 
eomfabU: when this ’ere young toff as seems so werry dfunk 
comes a*rappin' at my door fit to rap the ’ouse down.” 

** Has she been buried at all ? How can a spiritual body be 
buried ? ” 

‘ Buried at all ?' 'What do you mean by insinivatin’ to the 
iwre gal’s conflicted mother as she p’rap’s ain't buried at all ? 
You’re a-makin’ me cry ag’in. She lays comfable enough , 
underneath a lot of other coffins, in the pauper |>art of the New 
North Cimingtary.” 

•" Underneath a lot of others j how can that be? ” 

" \Miiat! ain’t yot» toffs never seed a pauper finneral ? Now 
that’s a pity; and sich nice* toffs as they are, a’scUin their- 
selves up to look arter the dartejrs o’ pore Tolks. P’ra|» ^ 
you never thought how we was buried. We’re buried, when 
ouq time comes, and then tliey’re werry kuid to us, the 
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parish toffs is;—It*s in a lump—six .it a time—as Uiey buries 
os, and sich nice deal cofhtis they, makes us, the i>arish t<^s 
docs, an' sicli nice lamp-black they paints 'cm with to mukc 
'em look as if tjiey was covered over Avith the best black vclvid; 
an' then sich a nice sarmint^—^none o’ your retail sarmints, but 
a hulSale sarmint—they reads over the lot, an’ into one hole 
tht 7 picks us one atop o' the other, jest like a pile o' the weny 
best Yarmith bloaters, an' that’s a good deal more sociable an' 
comfable, the parish toffs thinks, than puttin’ us in single j so 
it is, for the matter o’ that-^ 

*«•••• 

Then I heard no more f for at the intoleralrle picture called 
up by tlie woman’s words, my soul in its misery seemed to have 
soiired, scared and trembling, above and beyond the heavens 
at whoso futilo gates it had been moaning, till at last it sank at 
the feel of the miglity poiA'cr Uiat my love had striven with on 
the samls of Ka\t<?n when the tide Was conu'ng in*-sorne 
pale and cruel ruler whose brow I saw wrinkletl with the 
woman’s mocking smite- -some frigluful columbine ciucen, 
wicked, bowelless and blind, shaking a starry cap and bells, 
and chanting—■ 

** 1 lent the* drink of Day 
To gods for feast; 

1 fKHired the river of Night 
On gods surceased t 
Their iilood was Nin ki gars.” 

AjkI there at the A..ct of the awful jesting hag, (h'rcumstancc, I 
could only cry Winnie ! my poor Winnie t ” while over my 
head seemed to j)ass Nccessiiy and her black ngers of desj^air. 
W’hen I came to myself I Jviid to the wOujan, 

” You can point out the grave ? ** 

** Well, yes,” said she, turiung round sharply; " but n>ay I 
ax who the dickens you are?—an’ what makes you so cut up 
about a pore woman’s darutr ? It’s right-on beautiful to see 
how kind gentlemen isnow-a-days"; and she turned iUKi tried, 
stumbling, to lead the way downstairs. 

As we left the room 1 turned round to look at it. 'I'he 
picture of th«r mattress, now nearly bidden in the shadows*— 
the picture of the other furniture in the room—two cluiis—or 
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rather one and a part of a chair, for the rails of the l^ck were 
gone— a. table, a large brown jug, the handle of which had been 
replaced by a piece of string, and a white wash-hand basin, 
with most of the rim broken away, and a sallow tub ap¬ 
parently used for a bath—seemed to sink into my flesh as 
though bitten in by the etcher’s aquafortis. 

Winifred’s sleeping room! 

“Of course she wasn’t her daughter,” sard Wilderspin, 
meditatively, as we stood on the stairs. 

“ Not my darter! Why, in course she was. What an 
irnperent thing to say, sure//>! ” 

“ There is one thing I wish to say to you,” said he to the 
woman. “ When I agreed with you as to tlie sum to be paid 
for the model’s sittings, it w.is clearly understood that she was 
to sit to no other artist, and that the match-selling was to cease.” 

“ Well, and 'avc I broke my word ? " 

A fKjrson has heard her singing and seen her selling 
baskets,” I said. 

“'I’hc person tells a lie,” said the woman, with a dogged and 
sullen look, and in a voice that grew thicker with every word. 
“Ain’t there sich things as doubles?” 

At these last words tny heart gave a sudden leap. 

W’c left the house, and neither of us spoke till we got into 
the Strand. 

“ Did you see the—body at all?” I asked Wilderspin. 

“ Oh, yes. After I gave her the money for the funeral I wenl^ 
to Primrose Court. The woman took me upstairs, and tif^c 
on the mattress Lay—what the poor woman l>elieved to be the 
earthly body of an earthly daughter. It was covered with a 
fjuiU. Over the face a ragged shawl had been thrown.” 

“ Yes, yes. She raised the sliawl ? ” 

“ Yes, the woman went and held the candle over the head 
of the mattress and uncovered the face; and there lay she 
whom the woman believed to be her daughter, and whom you 
believe to be tire young lady you seek, but whom I kmw to be 
a fpiritual body—th‘°! perfect type that was sent to me in order 
that 1 might fulfil my mission. You groan, Mr. Aylwin, but 
remember that you have lost ^nly a dream, a beautiful hallud* 
nation; I have lost a reality: there is nothing real but the 
spiritual world.” 
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As I wan«icr<;^ a{»out the streets after parting from Wildcrspin, 
wliat were my emotions ? If I could put them into words, is 
there one human being in ten thousand who would understand 
me ? Happily, na For there is not one in ten thousand who, 
having sounded the darkest depths of human misery’, will know 
how strong is Hoj>c when at the true death-struggle with 
I>espair. “ Hope in the human breast,” wrote my father, “ is a 
passion, a wnld, a lawless, and an indomitable ijassion, that 
almost no cruelty of I'ate can conquer.” 

Many a passer-by in the streets of London that night must 
have askt^d himself, Wliat lunatic is this at large? Alone 
moment I would bound along the pavement as though propelled 
by wings, scarcely seeming to touch the pavement with tny 
feet. At the next I would stop in a cold perspiration and say 
to myself, “ Idiot, is it iwjssible that you, so learned in suffering 
—you, whom Destiny, or Heaven, qr Hell, has taken in hand 
as a special sport -can befool yourself with Hope ««ow, after 
the terrible ('{miedy by which you and the ancestral idiots from 
whom you sprang amused Queen Nin*ki-gal in Raxlon ciypt?” 

Hope and Des|)air wen; playing at shuttlecock with iny soul. 
Underneath my misery tlicre flickered a thought which, wild as 
it w-a.s, } claicd not dismiss—the thought that, after all, it 
not be. Winifred who had died in tltat den, I'ossihlc it w.-is -•« 
hov%ver improi)ablc “that I mie;ht be labouring under a delusion. 
My imagination misfit have exaggerated a reserribbunx* into 
actual identity, and VVinifrerl and she whom Wildcnspin painted 
might be two different persons—and there might be hope even 
yet. But so momentous was die issue to iny soul, that the 
mere fact of having clearly marshalled the arguments on the 
side of Hope made my reason critical and suspicious of their 
cogency. From the sweet sophisms that my reason had called 
up, I turned, and there stood Despair, ready for me behind a 
phalanx eff aiguments, which laughed all Hope’s ragged 
regiment ” to scorn. •• 

Had not my mother recognised her? Could the infallible 
perceptive facilities of my mother be also deceived ? 

But to accept the fact that she who died on that mattress was 
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little Winnie of the sands was to go stark mad, and the vjsiy" 
instinct of self-preservation made me clutch at every sophisrp 
Hope could offer. 

“ Did not the woman declare that the singing-girl and the 
model were not one and the same?” said Hope? “And if she 
did not lie, may you not have been, after all, huntir»g a shadow 
through London ? ” 

“ It might not have been Winifred,” I shouted. 

But no sooner had I done so than the scene in the studio— 
Wilderspin’s story of the raoders terror on seeing my mother's 
portrait—came upon me, and “ Dead ! dead ! ” rang through 
me like a funere.il knell; all the superstructure of Hope s 
sophisms was shatt^ red in a moment like a house of cards; my 
imagination flew .iway to all the London gravt'yards I had ever 
heard of; and there, in the part divided by the pauper line, my 
soul hovered over a grave newly made, and then dived down 
from coffin to coffin, one i>ilod above anotlu r, till it reached 
Winifred, lying pressed down ()y the supcri!Kun>bent mass; 
those eyes staring. 

^'es ; tliat night I was ntid 1 

1 could not walk fatigue into my restless lind»s. 

Morning liroke in curdling bi!low.s r>f fire over the east of 
London—which even at this early hnur\m slowly growing hazy 
with smoke. I found myself in Primrose Court, looking at th.it 
squalid door, those squalid windows. I knocked at the door. 
No ajiswer came to my summons, and I knocktil again j,«d* 
again. Then a window opened above my head, and I heard 
the well-known voice of the woman exclaiming, 

“ Who's that ? Poll Onion's out tonight, and the rooms are 
emp'y ’cept mine. Why, Cod bless me, nun, is it you ? ” 

“ Hag ! that was not your daughter.” 

She slammed the window down. 

“ lajt me in, or I will break the door." 

7'he window was opened again. 

Lucky as I didn’t leave the front door open to-night, as I 
mostly da What 4*^ you want to skeer a pore woman for ?” , 
she bawled. “Go away, else I'll call up the p&)p!e in • 
Great Queen Street” 

** Mrs, Gucigeon, all I want to do is to ask you a question.” 
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** Ah, but that's what you jis* wtm*/ do, my fine gentleman. 
I don’t let you in again in a hurry.** 

“ I will give you a sovereign.” 

" Honour bright ? ” bawled the old woman; ** let me look 
atit.” 

“ Here it is, in my hand.” 

” Jink it on the stuns.” 

I threw it down. 

“ Quid seems to jink all right, anyhow,” she said, ** though 
I’m more used to the jink of a tanner than a quid in these 
cussed times. You wonH skew me if 1 come down ? ” 

“ No, no.” 

At ix>vt I heard her (umblmg inside at the lock, and then the 
door opened. 

** Why, man alive ’ your eyes are afire jist like a oil’s wi’ 
drownded kitlins.” • 

** .She»was not your daughter.” 

** Not my darOT ? ” .said she, as she stoop<‘d to pick up ihc 
sovereign. “ You ain’t a-goin* to catch me the hkes o' t)>.it. 
The lieauty not my darter! All the couit knows she was my 
own on'y darter. Ill swear afore alt the iK'sks in laindon as 
I’m the mother of my own on'y darter Winifr<‘<l, alius vmr 'ef 
mother, and alhis wuU be; an’ if she went a-begmu* it wom’t 
my fort She likeil bi-ggin*, p<x>r dear; some gals does.” 

** Her name Winifral' ” I cried, with a fwng at my h* ait as 
shay} as though there b«ul been a leasonahlc ho(>c till now 

“ In course her name was Winifred.” 

** T jar! I low came she to be I'ailed Winifrt'il ? ” 

“Well, I’m sure! Mayn’t a Wefeh-man's wife give her own 
on’y Welsh darter a Welsh name ? Us pprjr folks is <‘omc to 
somethtnk! l^raps you'll say I ain’t a Welsh man's wif<‘ next ? 
U’s your own cussed lot as killed her, ain’t it ? WTiat did 
I tell the shiny Quaker when fust I tookt her to the smdero ? 

I sez to the shiny un, ’ She's jist a bit touched here,’ I W‘4 ” 
(bq^ing her own head), *'' and nothink upsets her so much as 
to be aisted a lot o^ questions,’ I sea to the shiny un. *The 
less you talks to her,’ I sex, * the iKjtter y^ll get on with her/ 
I sez, *and tl^ better kind o’ ptAur youli make out on her,’ I 
sea to the shiny un; *an’ don’t you go an’ arst who her father 
i%’ 1 sea, * for that word ’ull bring such a boiful look on her 

V , 
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face,’ I sez, ‘as is enough to sheer anybody to death. 1 
sha'n’t forget the look the fust time I seed it,* I sez. That’s 
what I sez to the shiny Quaker. An* yit you did go an’ 
worrit *er, a arstin* ’er a lot o’ questions about ’er father. You 
did-A. know you did! You must ’a’ done it—so no lies; ,for 
that wur the on’y thing as ever skeered *er, arstin’ *er about ’er 
father, pore dear. . . . Why, man alive! what art you a gumin* 
at ? an* what are you a-smackin’ your forred wi’ your 'and like 
that for, an’ a-gurnin’ in my face like a Chessy cat ? Blow’d if 
I don’t b’lieve you’re drunk. An* who the dickens are you 
a-caUin’ a fool, Mr. Imperance?*' 

It was not the woman but myself I was cursing when 1 
cried out, “ Fool! besotted fool! ” 

Not till now had the wild hope fled which had led me back 
to the den. As I stood shuddering on the door*step in tlie 
cold morning light, while the whole unl)earable truth broke in 
upon me, I could hear my lips murmuring, * 

“ Fool of ancestral superstitions! Fcnella Stanley’s fool 1 
Philip Aylwin’s fool 1 Where was the besotted fool and play¬ 
thing of besotted ancestors, when the truth was burning so 
close beneath his eyes that it is wonderful they were not 
scorched into recognizing it? Where was he when, but for 
superstitions grosser than those of the negroes on the Niger 
banks, he might have saved the living heart and centre of his 
little world ? Where was the rationalist when, but for super¬ 
stitions sucked in with his mother’s milk, he would have gone 
to a certain studio, seen a certain picture which would have 
sent him on the wings of the wind to And and rescue and 
watch over the one for whom he had renounced all the ties of 
kindred ? Where was then the most worthy descendant a 
line of ancestral idiots,—Romany and Goigio—^stretching back 
to the days when man’s compeer^ the mammoth and the cave- 
bear, could have taught him better? Rushing down to Raxton 
church to save her!—to save her by laying a poor little ^inket 
upon a dead man’s breast 1” 

L 

After the paroxysm of self-scorn had partly eidbansted itself, 

I stood staring in the woman’s race. 

“ Well,” said she, “ 1 thought the shiny Quaker was. a rum 
un, but blow roe if you ain’t a rummyeri.’* 
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** Her name was Winifred, and the word ‘ Father ’ {produced 
618,” 1 said, not to the woman, but to my soul, in mocking, 
answer to its own woe, **What about my father’s spiritualism 
now ? Good ftod I Is there no other ancesttal tomfoolery, no 
oth^ of Superstition’s patent Aylwinian soul salves for the 
philosophical Nature-worshipper and apostle of rationalism to 
6y to? Her name was Winifred! 

“Yis; don’t I say ’er name wur Winifred?" said the 
woman, who thought I was addressing her. ** You’re jist like 
a poH-[)arrit with your * Winifred, Winifred, Winifml.’ That 
was ’er name, an’ she ’ad a shock, pore dear, an’ it was all 
along of you at the studero a-talkin’ about Vr father. You 
mus/ a-talked about 'er father: so no lies. She ’,ul hts arter 
that, in course she 'ad. Why, you’ll make m<* die alarhn’ 
with your poll {lonitm* ways, sayin* *a shock, a .shock, a shook,’ 
alter me. In course she 'od a shock; she 'ad it when 4 ho 
was a little gal o’ six. My fiorc Bill (that’s my 'usfjanil as now 
lives in tlie 6nc ’Straley) was a’niost killed a-fightin’ a Iiibli 
man. They brought ’im 'urn an* laid "im afore her worry 
eyes, an* the sight throw’d ’er into high-strikes an’ artcr that 
the name of 'father’ alius throwed her into high strikes an’ 
that's why F told 'em at the studero never to say that word. 
An’ I know you mus/ ’a* said it, some o’ your russrjd lot iimst, 
or else why should my pore darter *a’ 'ad the high strikes ? 
Nothin’ else never gev 'er no high-sirikes only talkin' to 'er 
about 'er father. An* as to me a-sendin* *er a-}«*ggin', I tell 
you she liked beggin*. I gev her ba.skcts to vll, an’ dowers 
to sell, an' yet she would beg. 1 tell you she liktxl bt'ggin*. 
Some gals does. She was touched in the ’ead, an’ she used 
to say she must beg, an’ there was nothink she used to like so 
much as to stan’ with a box o’ matches a-jabberin’ a tea’ out o’ tiie 
Bible unless it was singin*. 'Fhere you are, a-lar6n* and a-gurnin* 
agin. If I wur on'y 'arf as drunk as you are the cop{>ers *ud 
V run uu in hours ago: cuss ’em, an’ their favouritin’ ways.” 

At the truth flashing in upon me ti^rough these fantastic 
lies, 1 had passed into that mood wh<m the grotesque wicked¬ 
ness of Fatq^s awards con dr2w from the victim no loud 
lain^tati<Mis--**when there are no frantic blows aimed at the 
sufferer's own poor eyeballs till the beard—like the self mud- 
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Jated Theban king*s—is bedewed with a dark hail-^hower of 
blood. More terrible because more inhuman than the agony 
imagined by the great tragic poet is that most awful condition 
of the soul into which I had passed—when the’ cruelty that 
seems to work at Nature's heart, and to vitalue a dark universe 
of pain, loses its mysterious aspect and becomes a mockery ; 
when the whole vast and merciless scheme seems too mon* 
strous to be confronted save by mad peals of derisive laughter 
—that dreadful laugliter which bubbles lower than the fount 
of tears—that laughter which is the heart’s last language; 
when no words can give it the relief of utterance—no words, 
nor wails, nor moans. 

“ Another quid,” bawled the woman after me, I turned 
away, “ another quid, an’ then I’ll tell you somethink to your 
awantape. Out with it, and dem’t spile a good mind.” 

What I did and said that morning as I wandered through 
the streets of J .ondon in that state of tearless despair and mad 
unnatural merriment, one hour of which will age a man more 
than a decade of any woe that can find a voice in lamentations, 
remains a blank in my memory. 


I found myself at the corner of Essex Street, staring across 
the Strand, which, even yet, had scarcely awoke into life. 
Presently I felt my sleeve pulled, and heard the woman’s 
voice. 

You didn’t know as I was cluss behind you all the while, 
a*watchin’ your tantrums. Never spile a good mind, my young 
swell. Out with t’other quid, an’ then I’ll tell you somethink 
about my pootty darter as is on my mind.” 

I gave her money, but got nothing from her save more inco* 
herent lies and self-contradictions about the time of the funeral. 

** Point out the spot where she used to stmid and beg. No, 
don’t stand on it yourself, but point it out” 

** This is the werry spot She used to hold ot^ her matches 
like this *ere, —^my darter used*—say texes out o’ the Bible. 
She loved beggin’, pore dear! ” 

**Texts from the Bible?” I said, sta^crifi^ midcsr a new 
thought that seemed to strike through me like a bar of hot 
metal. ** Can you remember any one of them ? ” 

** It was alius the same tex’, an* 1 ought to remember it well 
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enough, for I've *eerd it times enough. She wur like you §ot ^ 
poUi}arrittin' ways, and used to say the same thing over an* 
over agin. It wur ailtis, * Let his children be wagabones and 
beg their bread; let them seek it also out of desolate placet,* 
\y^y, you're at it ag’in—gumin* ag’in. You musf be drunk.” 

A^in there came upon me the in^olunUry laughter of heart- 
agony at its tensest. I cried aloud; “ Fatih and I a>vc 1 Faith 
and Love I That farce of the Kaxton crypt with the great¬ 
grandmother's fool on his knees shall be repeated for the 
delight of Nin-ki-gal and the Danish skeletons ami the anc^ 
tral ghosts from Hugh the Crusader down to tltc htro of the 
knee-taps and mittens; and Uicre shall be a dance of death 
and a song, and the burden shall be— 

* As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods 
They kill us for their sport* ” ^ 

Mist'ry had made me a maniac at last; my brain swam, and 
the head of the womim seemed to be growing bt*foic 
seemed once more to he transfigured before me into .i mon¬ 
strous mountainous repievcntation of an awful mockery gtxldess 
and columbinc-qut^n, down whose merry wrinkles were flowing 
tears tlml were at once tears of Olympian laughter and tears of 
the or t anic misery of Man 

** Well, you are a rum 'un, and no mistake,” said the woman. 

“ But who the dickens ate you ? Thufs what htks me. Who 
the ditkms are you? Howsomever, if you'll folk out afuHher 
quid, die Queen of the Jokfcs'U tdU you some'ink to your 
awantage, an’ if you won't fork out the Quwn o’ the Jokes 
IS mum.” 

I stood and looked at hcr—lookcd till the street seemed to 
heave under ray feet and the houses to rock. After thw X seem 
to have wandered back to Wilderspin's studio, and mere to 
have sunk down umxmsctous. 




XII 

The Revolving Cage of Circumstance 

I 

I wiu not tioublc tlu rcadei %ilh details of th» 
tame u{Km ma as tht‘ n^sult of iny tnearai a^ony and pitvtia) 
txhau'ttoa. At inti‘rvals I was awaic of wlut was liotm; tit» 
inmnd me, but for the most pari 1 was in a s( mu um tttise 
state I riulised at inlervals that a mcthtial man wa i UMnj; by 
uiy Side, as 1 lay in betl. Ihim 1 had a sense oi bone 
moved from pUre to pUee t anil then of being loi'ktfl by iht 
waves. Slowly the |x.*rnKis uf cunadousness buamt- more 
t{i»iuei)l and also nrnre prolonged. 

My first exdamation wav- “ I)ead’ Hav*» I bun dl?" am 
I in»*tl to latse myself m vain. 

• “ Ves, very ill,” said a voice, my mother’s. 

** Dangerously ?” 

“For scstral <Uys you were in d'ing**r. Your reutvetv 
now entirely dciK*nds tn>on your kcepin}^>our‘dt lalm.” 

** I am out at st a ? " 

Yes,” jtaid my motluT; “in f/wd Skalordb yatht.” 

**lIow did I come here?” 

Well, Henry, I was so anxious to wait for a day or two to 
learn the sequel of the dnadiul traged), that f jK'rsu.wh*d Ixrrd 
Sleaford to delay sailing. Next day he rallerl a» Ihlgravc 
Square, and told us he lud heard tltit you liad bitn uken 
suddenly ill and were lying Unconscious at the studio I went 
at once and saw the medical man, Mr. I'imh, wiiom Mr. 
Wilderspin had called in. 'rhis gentleman took a st nous view 




of yoxa cal®. When 1 aiAted him what could 1)6 done h® said 
that nothing would benefit you so much as removal fronv> 
I^ndon, and recommended a sea voyage* It oeourred to me 
at once to ask Lord Sleaford if we might take you in his yadit, 
and he with his usual good nature a^ced, and agreed al^^that 
Mr Finch should accompany us as your medical attendant” 

“ You know all?” I said; “you know that is dead.” 

“ Alas 1 yes 

At that moment the doctor came into the cabin, and my 
mother retired. 

“When did you last see Wilderspin?” I asked Mr, 
Finch. 

“ Before leaving England to join a friend in Paris he went 
to Jielgrave Square to get tidings of you, and I was there.” 

“ He told you—what had occurred to make me ill ? ” 

“ He told me that it was the death of some one in whom. 
you took an interest, a model of his, but told it in such a 
wild and excited way that 1 lost patience with him. His 
atldled brains arc crammed with the wildest and most ignorant 
suixrrbtitions.'' 

“ Did you ask him about her burial ?” 

“ 1 did. I gaUiered from him that She was buried by the 
parish in the usual way. But 1 a.s$ure you the man’s account 
of everything that occurred was so bewildered and so incoherent 
llutt I could really make nothing out of him. What is his 
creed? 2s it Swedenborgianism? He seems to think that 
the model he lus lost is a spirit (or spiritual body, to usefus 
own jargon) sent to him by the artistic-minded spirits for 
entirely artistic purtxises, but snatched from him now by the 
mean jealousy of the same spirit-world.” 

** But what did he say about her burial? " 

“Well, he seems not to have ignored so completely the 
mundane question of burying this sp^tuai body as his creed 
would have warranted, for he gave the mother money to bury 
it. 'Hie mother, however, .seems to have spent the money in 
gin and to liave left the duty of burying tlie sphitual body to; 
;he parish, who make ^ort woih of all bodies; and* of course 
by the parish she was buried,«ymx may rest assured of 
though the artist seems to think diat she was simply translated 
to lieaven like Elijah” . ,, 
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** I must return to EngUnd at oncet'*’ I said ** t shall apply 
to the Horae Secretary to have the body dismterred** 

“Why, sir?” 

“ In order that she may be buried in a proper plac^ to be 
sure.” 

“No use. You have no Ukus standi” 

•* What do you mean ? ” 

*' You are not a relative, and to ask for a disinterment for 
such an unimportant reason as that you, a stranger, would 
prefer to see her buried elsewhere, would be idle.” 

Sleaford now came into the cabin. 1 thanked him for his 
kindness, but told him 1 must return at once. 

“Even if your health permitted,” he said, “it is impossible 
for the yacht to go back. I have an appointment to meet a 
yachting friend But in any case depend upon it, old fellow, 
the doctor won't hear of your returning for a long while yet. 
He told me not live minutes ago that nothing but sea air, and 
keeping your mind tranquil, you know, will restore you.” 

The feeling of exhaustion that came upon me as he spoke 
convinced me that there was only too much truth in his words. 
1 felt that I must yield to the inevitable; but as to tranquillity 
of mind, my entire being was now filled with a yearning to sec 
the New North Cemetery—to see her grave. I seemed to long 
for the very pang which I knew the sight of the grave would 
give me. 

It !s of course impossible for me to linger over that cruise, 
or to record any of the incidents that took place at the ports 
at which we touched and landed. My recovery, or rather my 
partial recovery, was slower than the doctor had anticipated. 
Weeks and months passed, and still therq seemed but little 
improvement in me. 

, The result was that I was obliged to yield to the impor< 
tunities of my mother, and to the urgent advice of Dr. Finch, 
to rem^ on board Sleaford's yacht during the entire cruise, 
and afterwards to go with them to Italy. 

Absence from England gave me not the smallest respite 
fixim the grief that was destroying vne. 

a 

My parting with my mother was a very pathetic one. She 
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was greatly changed, and I knew why. The furrows Tttiur 
sets on the face can never be mistaken for those which are 
caused by the passions. The struggle between pride and r& 
morse bad been going on apace ; her suffering had be«} s«' 
great as my own. 

It was in Rome wc parted. We were sitting in the co<4 
perfumed, atmosphere of St Peter's, and for the moment a 
soothing wave seemed to pass over my soul For some Htde 
lime there had been silence between us. At length I said, 
“ Mother, it seems strange indeed for me to have to say to you 
that you blame yourself too much for the part you took in the 
tragedy of Winnie. When you sent her into Wales you didn^t 
know that her aunt was dead; you did it, as you thought, for 
her good as well as for mine.” 

She rose as if to embrace mei and then sank down again, 

^ “ But you don’t know all, Henry; you don’t know all 1 
knew her aunt was dc^d, Uiough Shales did not, or he would 
never have taken her. All that concerned me was to get her 
away before your own recovery. I thought there might be 
relatives of hers or friends whom Shales might find. But I was 
possessed by a frenzied desire to get her away. For years my 
eyes had been fixed on the earldom. I had been told by 
your aunt that Cyril was consumptive, and also that he was 
very unlikely to marry.” 

I could not suppress a little laugh. “ Ha, ha! Cyril con¬ 
sumptive ! No man’s stronger and sounder, 1 am glad to 
tell you; but if by ill-chance he should die and thi title 
should come to me, then, mother, I’ll wear the coronet, and it 
shall be made of the best gingerbread gilt and ornamented 
thus. Ill give public lectures on the British aristocracy and its 
origin, aird Its present relations to the community, and my 
audience shall consist of society—that society which is so 
much to aunt and the likes of her. Society shall be my attdi*; 
enc^ and then, after my course of lectures ts over, I will jofa 
the Gypsies. But pray pardon me, mother. I had no idea I 
should thus lose my temper. I should not have lost it so 
entirely had I not ^Witnessed how you are suffering from the 
tyranny this blatant bugbear called ‘Society/** 

” My suffering, Henry, has brought me nearer to your line of 
thought than you may suppose. It has taught me that when 
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the afiTeetions are deeply touched eTcrything which before had 
seemed so momentous stands out in a new light* that light 
in which the insignificance of the im]^)ortant stands revealed. 
In that terribld conflict between you and me on the night 
follo^g the landslip, you spoke of my * cruel pride.' Oh, 
Henry, if you only knew how that cruel pride had been wiped 
out of existence by remorse, I believe that even you would 
forgive me. I believe that even she would if she weie here.” 

I told you that 1 had entirely forgiven you, mother, and 
that I was sure Winnie would forgive you if she were alive." 

" Vou did, Henry, but it did not satisfy me; 1 felt that you 
did not know all." 

“ I fear you ha^e been very unhappy,” 1 said. 

“ I have been constantly thinking of Winifred a beggar in the 
streets as described by Wilderspin. Oh, Henry, I used to 
think of her in the charge of that woman, jl^nd Miss 
Dalrymple, who educated her, tells me that in culture she was 
far above the girls of her own class; and this makes the 
degradation into which she was forced through me the nv)re 
dreadful for me to think of. 1 used to think of her dying in 
the squalid den, and then the Italian sunshine has seemed 
darker than a London fog. Even the comfort that your kind 
words gave me was incomplete, for you did not know the worst 
features of my craelty,” 

“ But have you had no respite, mother ? Surely the intensity 
of this pain did not last, or it would have killed you.” 

The crisis did pass, for, as you say, bad it lasted in its 
most intense form, it would have killed me or sent me mad. 
After a while, though remorse was always with me, I sci^med 
to become in some degree numbed gainst its sting. 1 could 
bear at last to live, but that was alb Yet there was always 
one hour out of the twenty-four when I was over-mastered by 
pathetic memories, such as nearly killed me with pity—one 
hour when, in a sudden and irresistible storm, grief would still 
come upon me with almost its old power. This was on 
awaking in the early morning. 1 learnt ^en that if there is 
trouble at the founts of life, there is nothing which stirs that 
double like the twitter of the birds at dawn. At Fluicnee, 
I would,'after spending the day in wandering with you through 
pacture gaieties or about those lovely spots near Fiesolc, go to 
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bed at night tolerably calm; I would sink into a sleeps hauntod 
no longer by those dreams of the tragedy in which my part had 
been so cruel, and yet the very act of waking in the morning 
would bring upon me a whirlwind of anguish^j and then would 
come the struggling light at the window, and the of 

the birds that seemed to say, * Poor child, poor child! * and I 
would bury my face in my pillow and moan.” 

When I looked in her face, I realised for the first time that 
not even such a passion of pity as that which had aged me is ' 
so cniel in its ravages os Remorse. To gaze at her was so 
l>ainful that I mined my eyes away. 

When I could speak I said, 

“ I have forgiven you from the bottom of ray heart, mother, 
but, if that does not give you comfort, is there anything that 
will ? ” • 

, “Nothing, Henry, nothing but what is imixissible for me 
ever to get -the forgiveness of the wronged child herself. 
TAa/ I can never get in this world. I dare only hope that by 
prayers and tears 1 may get it in the end. Oh, Henry, if I 
were in heaven I coultl never rest until I had sought her out; 
and found her and thrown myself on her neck and said, 
‘h’orgive )our persecutor, my dear, or this is no place 
for me.*” 


II 

As soon as I reached Ia>ndun, thinking tliat Wilderspin 
was still on the Continent, I went first to D'Arcy’s studio^ 
but was there told that D’Arcy was away—that he had 
been in the country for a long time, busy painting; and 
would not return for some montiis. I then went to Wilder*- 
fpin*s studio, and found, to my surprise and relief, 'that 
ho and ('>ril had returned from Paris. 1 Icamt from the 
servant that Wilderspin had just gone to call on Cyril; 
accordingly to Cyril’s studio I went. 

“ He is engaged with the Gypsy-model, sir,” said Cyril’'s maw, 
pointing to the studio doo(, which was ajar. “ He told me 
tliat if ever you should call you were to be adinitted at 
Mr. Wilderspin is there too.” 
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^ ** You need not announce met" 1 said as I poshed open the 
door. 

Entering the studioi I found myself behind a tall easel where 
Cyril was at work. I was concealed from him, and ati»o from 
Wildc^pin and Sinfi. On my left stood Cjril's caricature of 
Wilderspin’s “ Faith and Love," upon which the light from a 
window was falling aslant I 

Before I could pass round the easel into the open space 
I was arrested by ovoi hearing a conversation between Cyril, 
Sinfi, and Wilderspin, 

They were talking about her t 

With my eyes fixed on f yril's caricature on my left hand, t 
stood, every nerve in my body seeming to listen to the talk, 
while the veil of the goddess-queen in the cariialurc appeared 
to become illuminated; the Iragwly of our love (from the 
spectacle of her father’s dead body shining in the moonlight, 
with a cross on his breast, down to the hideous grotesejue seen** 
of the woman at the corner of Essex Streeli) appeared to lx* 
represented on the veil of the mocking Queen in little pictures 
of scorching flame. These are the words I heard: 

“ Keep your head in that position, Lady Sinfi," said Cynl, 
** and pray do not get so i \t ited.” 

“ I th< ught I felt the Swmimin’ Rei in the room," said Kinfl. 

” What do you mean ? ” 

“I thought I felt the stir of liim in my burk [bosom]. 
Howsomever, it must ha* bin all a fancy o’ mine. But you see, 
Mr. C^ril, she wur once a fru nd o’ mine. 1 want to know 
what skeared her ? If it was her as set for the pictur, she'd 
never V had the fit if she hadn’t’a’ bin skiaitd. I s’pose 
Mr. Wilderspin didn’t go an’ say the word * fey the t’ to her? I 
s’pose he didn’t go an’ ax her who her feydier was ?” 

I heard Wildcrspin’s voice say, ** Na indeed. / would 
never have asked who her father was. Ah, Mr. Cytil, I knew 
how mysteriously she had come to me; why should I a.sk who 
was her father? Her earthly parentage was all an illusion. 
But you will remember that I was not in the studio at the time 
pf the fit. Mr. Ebuty had called about*? commission, and 1 
had gone into ^le next room to speak to him. You came into 
the studicr at the time, Mr Cyril. When I returned, I found 
her in the fit, and you standing over her." 
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« No, don’t get up, Sinfi, my girl,” I heard Cyril say. " Sil 
down quietly, and I will tell you what passed. There is no 
doubt I did ask her about her father, poor thing; but I did it 
with the best intentions—did it for her good, «5 I thought-^ 
did it to learn whether she had been kidnapped, and ce^nly 
not from idle curiosity.” 

“ Scepticism, the curse of the age,” said Wilderspin. 

I heard Cyril say, “Who could have thought it would 
turn out so ? But you yourself had told me, Wilderspin, of 
Mother Gudgeon’s injunction not to ask the girl who her father 
was, and of course it had upon me the opposite effect the funny 
hag had intended it to Iwve upon you. It was hard to 
believe that such a flower could have sprung from such a root 
f thought it very likely that the woman had told you this to 
prevent your getting at the truth about their connection; so 1 
d**eided to quostitm the motlel myself, but determined to wait 
till you h.td had a good number of sittings, lest there should 
come a quarrel with the vronian.” 

“ Well, an’ so you asked her ? ” said Sinfi. 

“ I thought the moment had come for me to try to read the 
pii/^le,” said Cyril. “ So, on that day when Ebury called when 
you, Wilderspin, had left us together, I walked up to her and 
said, ‘Is your father ahve?’” 

*• Ah ! ” cried Sinfi, “ it was as I thought. It was the word 
‘ feylher ’ as killed her! An’ what’ll l)ecome o’ him ? ” 

“ The won! ‘ father' si'cmed to shoot into her like a bullet,” 
said C'yril. “ She shrieked ‘ Father,* and her face looked-*—” 

“ No, don’t tell me how she looked! ” said Sinfi. “ Mr. 
Wiklerspiii’s pictur’ o’ the witch and the lady shows how she 
looked — whoever she was. But if it was Winnie Wynne, 
what’ll become o’ him ? ” 

Then I heard Cyril address Wilderspin again. “ We had 
great difficulty, you remember, W’ilderspin, in bringing her 
round, and afterwards I took her out of the house, put hei 
into a cab, and you directed your servant whither to take her.” 

“ It was scepticism^ that ruined all,” I heard Wilderspin 
say. 

“ And yet,” said Sinfi, “ thte Golden Hand oivSnowdon told 
as he’d marry Winifred Wynne. Ah I surely the Swimmin’ 
Rci is in the room f I thought I heard that chc^e come in 
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his throat as comes when he frets about Winnie. How- 
somerer, 1 s’pose it must ha* bin all a fancy o’ mine.” 

** You make me laugh, Stnfi, about this golden hand of yours 
that is stronger than the hand of Death,” said CyrU; ** and yet I 
wish from my heart I could believe it” 

“ My poor mammy used to say, * The Gorgios believes when 
they ought to disbelieve, and they disbelieve when they ought 
to believe, and that gives the Romanies a chance.’ ” 

** Sinfi Lovell," said Wildcrspin, " that saying of your mother’s 
touches at the very root of romantic art”» 

** Well, if Gorgios don’t believe enough, Sinfi,—if there is 
not enough superstition among certain Gorgio acquaintances of 
mine, it’s a pity,” said Cyril. 

“I don’t know what you are a*talkin' about with youi 
romantic art an* sich like, but I do know that nothink can’t go 
agin the dukkeriiien o’ the clouds, but if I was on Snowdon 
with ray crvilh I could soon tell for sartin whether she’s alive 
or dead,” said Sinfi. 

“ And how ? ” said Cyril. 

” How ? By playin’ on the hills the old Welsh dukkerin’ 
tune ^ as she was so fond on. If she was dead, she wouldn't 
hear it, but if she was alive she would, and her livin’ mullo * ’ud 
conic to said Sinfi. 

“Do you believe that possible?” said Cyril, turning to 
Wilderspin. 

“My friend,” said Wilderspin, “1 was at that Vfkomcnt 
repeating to myself certain wise and pregnant words ciuoled 
from an Oriental book by tlie great Philip Aylwin—words 
which tell us that he is too bold who dares say what he will 
believe, what disbelieve, not knowing in any wise the mind 
of God—not knowing in any wise hi.s own heart and what it 
shall one day suffer.” 

“ But,” said Sinfi, “about her as sat to Mr. Wilderspin; did 
she never talk at all, Mr. Cyril ? ” 

“ Never; but I saw her only three times,” said Cyril 

“Mr. Wilderspin,” said Sinfi, “did she never talk ?” 

“Only once, and that was when the woman addressed her 
as Winifred, fbat name set m& thinking about the famous 
Welsh saiftt and those wonderful miracles of hers, and I mut* 

* Incantation song. * Wn^th or fetch. 
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tered ‘ St. Winifred.’ The face of the model immediately grew 
bright with a new light, and she spoke the only words I ever 
heard her speak.” 

“ You never told me of this,” said Cyril, • 

“ She stooped,” said Wilderspin, “and went through a strange 
kind of movement, as though she were dipping water from a 
well, and said, ‘ Pleast.*, good St. Winifred, bless the holy w'ater 
and make it cure-’ ” 

“ Ah, for God’s sake stop I ” cried Sinfi. “ Look! the 
Swimmin* Rei! He'sr in the room I There he stan’s, and he’s 
a bearin’ every woid, an' it’ll kill him outright!” 

I sttred at Cyril’s picture of Lesena for which Sinfi was sitting. 
I heard her say, 

" There ain’t nolhink so cruel as set'in’ him take on like that,” 
said Sinfi; “ I've st cd it afore, many's the time, in old Wales. 
You’ll find her yit. The dukkeripen says you’ll marry her yit, 
and you will. She can't be dead when the sun and the golden 
clouds say you’ll marry her at last. Her as is dead must ha’ 
been somebody else." 

“ Sinfi, you know there is no hope,” 

“ It might not ha’ bin your Winnie, arter all,” said she. “ It 
might ha’ bin some jioor innocent as her feyther used to beat. 
It’s wonderful how ciuel Gorgio feylhers is to poor born naterals. 
And she miglit ha’ heerd in London about St Winifred’s Well 
a-t tirin' people,” 

“ SinQ,” I said*, “ you know there is no hope. And I have 
no frit'nd but you now—I am going back to the Romanies,” 

“ No, no, brother,” she said, “ never no more." 

She put on her shawl. I rose mechanically. When she 
liade Cyril and Wilderspin good-bye and pass^ out of the 
studio, 1 did so too. In the street she stood and looked wist¬ 
fully at me, as though she saw me through a mist, and tlien 
bade me good-bye, saying that she must go to Kingston Vale 
where her jieople were encamped in a hired field. We sepa¬ 
rated, and I wandered I knew not whither. 
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ni 

I FOUNP myself inquiring for the New North ('einoici), and 
after^a time I stood looking through the l>ars of tall iron gates 
at long lines of gravestone^ and dreary hillocks before me. 
Then I went in, walking straight over the grass towaidsagntve' 
digger digging in the sunshine. He looked at me, lusting his 
foot on his spade. 

“ I want to find a grave." 

'* Wlial part was the party buried in?" 

“ The paiq^er part," I said. * 

” Oh,” said he, losuig suddenly feis respectful tone. " VVh<‘n 
was she buried? I suppose it was a she by the look 0 * you." 

“ When ? I don't know the date." 

“Rather a wide order that, but thcre^s the i)auj>er pant.” 
And he pointed to a spot at some little distance where there 
were no gravestones and no shrubs. I walked across to this 
Desert of Poverty, whith seemed too cheerless for a place ol 
rest. I stood and gazed at the mounds till the black roifins 
underneath grew upon my mental vision, and seemed to pi css 
upon my brain. Thoughts I had none, only a sense of being 
another person. 

The man came slowly towards me, and then looked medi¬ 
tatively into my face. I shall never forget him. A tall, 
sallow, emaciated man he was with cheek-bones high and 
shar|l as an American Indian's, and straight black hair. Hu 
looked like a wooden image of Mcphistophclcs, carved widi a 
|ack>knife. 

“ Who are you ? ” The words seemed to c»>mc, not from 
the gravedigger’s mouth, but from thpse piles of lamp-blacked 
cofiins which were searing my eyes through four feet of grave¬ 
yard earth. By the ^evc^fires in my brain I seemed to see the 
very faces of the corpses. 

“Who am I?" I said to myself, as 1 thought, but evidently 
aloud; “I am tl^ Fool of Sui/erstition. I am Fenclla Stanleys 
Fool, and Sinfi LovcU’s Fool, and PlffliJ Aylwin’s Fool, who 
went and avcyHcd a curse from One of the heads resting down 
here^ avOtted a curse by burying a jewel in a dead man’s tomb." 

“Not in this cemetery, sr> none o’ your gammon," said 

X . 
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Uuj gravedigger, who had overheard me. ^‘The on'y peK^e 
as is fools enough to bury jewels with dead bodies is the 
Gypsies, and they tc^e precious good care, as I know, to keqp 
it mum where they bury ’em. There’s bin as*' much dij^in' 
for them thousand guineas as was buried with Jerry ChlIcQtt in 
Foxlcigh parish, where I was bom, as would more nor pay for 
emptying a gold mine; but 1 never heard o* Christian folk 
a-buryin’ jewels. But who are you ? ” 

1 felt a hand upon my shoulder, and looking round, I found 
Sinfi by my side. 

** Does he belong to you, my gal ? ” 

“ Yis,” said Sinfi, with a strange, deep ring in her rich contralto 
voice. “Yis, he belongs to me now—leastways he*s my pal 
now—whatever comes on it” 

“ Then take him away, my wench. What’s the matter wiUi 
hth) ? The old complaint, I s’poae,” he added, lifting his hand 
to his mouth as though drinking from a glass. 

Sinfi gently put out her hand and brushed the man aside. 

“ I’ve bin a-followin’ on you all the way, brother,” said Sinfi, 
as we moved out of the cemetery, “ for your looks skeared me 
a bit. Let’s go away from this place.” 

“ But whither, Sinfi ? I have no friend but you; I have no 
home.” 

” No home, brother? The kairengros^ has got about every- 
think, ’cept the sky an’ the wind, an’ you’re one o* the richest 
kairengros on ’em all—leastways so I wur told t’other day in 
Kingston Vale. It’s the Romanies, brother, as ’ain’t gdl no 
home ’cept the sky an’ the wind. Howsumever, that’s nuther 
here nor there; we’ll jist go to the woman they told me on, an’ 
if there’s any truth to be tom out on her, out it’ll ha’ to come, 
if I ha’ to tear out her windpipe with it” 

We took a cab and were soon in Primrose Court 

The front door was wide open—fastened back. Entering 
the narrow common ptissag^ we rapped at a dingy inner door. 
It was opened by a pretty girl, whose thick chestnut h^ and 
eyes to match cont! 22 t;ed richly with the dress she wore-^. 
dirty black dress, with great patches of lining bursting through 
holes like a whity-brown frodL « 

”Meg Gudgeon?” said the girl in answer to our ihqumes; 

* The roof^lwcilen. 
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«nd at first she looked at us rather susfdciouslyf ** upstairs, * 
she's very bad—like to die—I'm a-seein' arter 'er. Better let 
'er alcMie; she bites when she’s in ’er tantrums.” 

^*We’s fridbds o’ hem,” said Sinfi, whose appearance and 
decisive voice seemed to reassure the girl 

** Oh, if you’re friends that’s different,” said she. ** Meg’s 
gone off ’er ’ead; thinks the p’leace in plain clothes are after 
’er." 

We went up the stairs. The girl followed us. When we 
reached a low door, Sinfi proposed that she should remain 
outside on the landing, but within ear-shot, as ” the sight o’ 
both on us, all of a suddent, might make the poor body all of 
a dither if she was very ill.” 

The girl then opened the door and went in. 1 heard the 
woman’s voice say in answer to her, 

“ Friend ? \Vho is it ? Are you sure, Poll, it ain’t a copl^er 
in plain clothes come about that gal ?” 

The girl came out, and signalling me to enter, went leisurely 
down-stairs. Leaving Sinfi outside on the landing, I cntcrctl 
the room. There, on a sort of truckle-bcsd in one corner, 1 
saw the woman. She slowly raised herself up on her elbows 
to stare at me. I took for granted that she would recognise 
me at once; but cither because she was in drink when I saw 
her last, or because she had got the idea of a policeman in 
plain clothes, she did not seem to know me. 'Phen a look of 
dir<^ alarm broke over her fare and she said, 

P’lcaceman, Pin as hinicent about that air gal as a new¬ 
born babe." 

** Mrs. Gudgeon,” I said, ** 1 only want you to tell a friend 
of mine about your daughter." 

“ Oh, yis 1 a friend o’ yourn f Another or two on yc in 
plain clothes behind the door, 1 dcssay. An' pray who said 
the gal wur my darter? What for do you want to put words 
into the mouth of a hinicent dyin' woman ? 1 corned by 'er 
'onest enough. The pore half-starved thing came up to me in 
Llanbeblig churchyard.” ^ 

“ Llanbeblig churchyard ? ” I ^exclaimed, drawing close up 
to the bed. ” How came you in Llanbeblig churchyard ? ” But 
then 1 remembered that, according to her own story, she had 
married a Welshman. 


X 2 0 
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**How did I come in lianbeblig churchyard?*^ said tttt,' 
woman in a tone in which irony and fear were strangely mini^ed 
** Well, pleaceman, I don’t mean to be sarcy; but seein* as all 
my pore dear *usban<l*s kith and kin o* the name»o’ Goodjohn. v’ 
was buried in Lianbeblig churchyard, p’raps you’ll be lynd ' 
enough to let me go there sometimes, an’ p'raps be buried 
there- wlien my time comes." 

“ hut what took you there ? ” I said. 

“What took me to Lianbeblig churchyard?” exclaimed the 
woman, whose natural dogged courage seemed to be re¬ 
turning to her. " What made me leave every fardin’ I had in . 
the world with Poll Onion, when we ommust wanted bread, 
an' go to Carnarvon on Shanks’s pony ? I sha’n’t tell ye. 1 
corned by the gal ’onest enough, an* she never corned to no 
'arm through me, less mendin’ ’er does for ’er, and bringin’ 
’erHo London, and beio a mother to her, an* givin’ ’er a few 
baskets an’ matches to sell is a-doing *er any ’arm. An’ as to 
boggin’ she wmi4 beg, she loved to beg an’ say texes." * 

“ Old kidnapper t ” 1 cried, maddened by the visions that 
came upon me. “ How do I know that she came to no harm 
with a wretch like you?” 

The woman shrank back upon the pillows in a revival of 
her terror. “ She never corned to no harm, p’leaceman. No, 
»u>, she never corned to no harm through me. I'd a darter 
once o’ my own, Jenny Gudgeon by name—p’raps you know’d 
’er, most o’ the coppers did—as was brought up by my sistei 
by marriage at Carnarvon, an’ I sent for ’er to Ix>ndon, I ^idl, 
p’leaceman—Cod forgi’e me—and she went wrong all through 
me bein’ a drinkin' woman and not .seem’ arter 'er, just 
as my son Bob tookt to drink, through me bein’ a 
drinkin’ woman an’ not seein’ arter Aim. She tookt and 
went from bad to wuss, bad to wuss; it’s my belief as it’s 
alius starvation as drives ’em to it ; an’ when she wur a-dyin* 
gal, she sez to me, * Mother,* sex she, * I*ve got the smell o* 
Welsh vi’lcts on me ag’in; 1 wants to be buried in Iianl»b%; 
churchyard, among the Welsh child’n an* maids, mother, t , 
wants to feel the snoworbps, an* smeU the vi’lets, an’ the prim- .' 
roses, a-gfowin' over my ’ea^’^teex she; * but tha| can’t ' 
be, mother,* sez she, a-sobbin* 6t to bust; '"^never, niver, ^ 
such as me,' sez she. An* I know^d what she meant, though 
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she never once blamed me, an* *er words stuck in my gtmrd 4 
Hke a thorn, pleaceman.** 

** But what has all this to do with the ^irl you kidnapped ? • 

“ Ain't I a-te!lin* on ye as last as 1 can ? When my pore 
gal^ dropped off to sleep, I ses to Polly Onion, * Poll,' I se«, 
•to-morrow raornin’ III pop everythink as ain’t popped a'ready, 
and I'll leave you the money to see arter 'cr, and I'll start for 
Carnarvon on Shanks’s pony. I knows a good many on the 
roads,' ses I, ‘as won't let Jokin' Meg want for a crust and a 
sup, and when I gits to Carnarvon 111 ax 'er aunt to bury 'cr 
(she sells fish, 'cr aunt does,’ sez I, ' and she’s got a pot o’ 
money), an’ then I’ll sec the parson or the sexton or somebody,’ 
sez I, ‘an* I'll tell 'em I’ve got a darter in lx)ndon as is goin’ to 
die, a Carnarvon gal by family, an’ I’ll tcU 'im she ain’t never 
bin married, an’ then they’ll bury *er where she can smell the 
primroses and the vi’lets,’ That’s what I sez to Poll Onionran’ 
then Poll she begins to pii)e, an’ sez, * Oh Meg, Meg, ain’t I a 
Carnarvon gal too ? The likes 0 ’ us ain’t a-goin’ to grow no 
vi’lets an’ snowdrops in Llanbcblig churchyard.’ An' I sez to 
her, ‘What a d—d fool you are, Poll I You never 'adn’t a gal 
as went wrong through you adrinkin*, else you’d never say 
that If the parson sez to me, “ Is your darter a vargin nmitl ? " 
d'ye think I shall say, “Oh no, parson”? I’ll swear she is a 
vargin-maid on all the Bibles in all the churches in Wales.’ 
That’s jis' what 1 sez to Polly Onion, God forgi'e me. An’ Poll 
sez, ‘ The parson’ll bo sure to send you to hell, Meg, if you do 
thi mr,* An’ I sez, * So he may, then, but I shail do it, no fear.* 
That’s what I sez to Poll Onion (she’s downstairs at this weny 
moment a warmin’me a drop o’beer); it was 'er as showed you 
upstairs, cuss 'er for a fool; an’ she can tell you the same thing 
as I’m a-tcllin’ on you." 

“ But what about her you kidnapp<xl ? Tell me all about it, 
or it will be worse for you.” 

" Ain 11 a-tellin’ you as fast as I can ? Off to Carnarvon I 
goes, an every futt o* the way I walks—Lor* bless your soul, 
there wom't a better pair o’ pins nowheres than Meg Gudgeon’s 
then, afore the water got in 'era an(/ 6 u 5 t ’em ; and I got lo 
Llanbeblig (;Jiarchyard early one momin', an* there I sewi the 
poor half-shaip gal ^ So you see 1 corned her ’oncst enough, 
pleacenian, tbou^ she wom’t ezzackly my own darter.” 
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“ Well well.” I said; ** go on.” 

•• Y«, i” an very well to say 'go on,* ,^ea^; but tf: 
you’d got as much water in your legs as I’ve got in mme, an’ if 
you’d got no mote wind in your bellows than I’ve got in mini^ 

you’d find it none so easy to go on.” 

« Wliat was she doing in the churchyard ? ” 

“Well, p’leaceman, I’m tellin’ you the truth, s’elp me 
Bob! I was a-lookm’ over the graves to see if I could find 
a nice comfortable place for my pore gal, an’ all at onc» I 
heered a kind o’ sobbin’ as would a’ made me die o fright jf it 
’adn’t a’ bin broad daylight, an’ then I see a gal a-layin’ flat on a 
grave an’ cryin’, an’ when I got up to her I s^d as she wur 
covered with mud, an’ I seed as she wur a-starvin’.” ^ 

“ Good God, woman, you are lying! you are lying I 
“ No, I ain’t a-lyin’. She tookt to me the moment she clapped 
eyes on me; most people does, and them as don’t ought, an’ 
she got up an* put her arms round my neck, and she called me 

‘ Knocker.’ ” 

“Called you what?” , . , 

Ain’t I a-tellin’ you ? She called me * Knocker j and that s 
the very name as she alius called me up to the day of her death, 
pore dear! I tried to make ’er come along o* me, an’ she 
wouldn’t stir, an' so I left 'er, meanin’ to go back; but when I 
got to my sister’s by marriage, there was a letter for me and it 
wur from Polly Onion, a-sayin’ as my pore Jenny died the same 
day as I left London, a-sayin’, ‘ Mother, vi’lets, vi’lets; mother, 
vi’lets, vi’lcts I’ an’ was buried by the parish. An’ that uflset 
me, p’leaceman, an’ made me swownd, an’ when I com^ 
to I couldn’t hear nothink only my pore Jenny’s voice a-sob- 
bin’ on the wind, ‘Mother, vi’lets, vHets; mother, vi’leh^ 
vi’lets 1 ’ an’ that sent me off my ’ead a bit, I run out o* the 
’ouse, an* there was Jenny’s voice a-goin’ on before me 
a-sobbin’. ‘Mother, vi’lets, vi’lets; mother, vi’lets, vilets 1 ’ an’ 
it seemed to lead me back to the churchyard; lol at^ 
be’old, there was the pore half-starved creatur* a-settin’ there jist 
as I’d left ’er, an’ I sez, ‘ God bless you, my gal, you’re a-starvin’ I ’ 
an* she jum^ied up, an’^sfce corned an’ throwed er mms round 
my waist, an* there we stood both on us a-cryin’.leather, an* 
then I runned back into Camarvon, an* fetched ’er sonfO grub, 
an' she tucked into the grub.—But huUo! jtoceman, whapt 
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Qp now? What the devil axe you a-&qucedgin’ my *and like 
that for? Are you a-goin* to kiss it? It ain't none so dean, 
p'leaceman. You're the rummest copper in plain clothes ever 
X seed in all qty bom days. Fust you seem as if you want to 
bite me, you looks so savage an' then you looks as if you 
wanls to kiss me; you'll make me laugh, 1 know you will, 
an’ that’ll make me cough.—Hi 1 Poll Onion, come ’ere. Bring 
my best lookin'-glass out o' my boudore, an* let me look at my 
ole chops, for I'm blowcd if there ain't a copi>er in plain clothes 
this time as is fell 'ead over ea4^ in love with me, jist as the 
young swell did at the studero.” 

“ Go on, Mrs, Gudgeon," I said; go on. She ate the 
food?” 

** Oh, didn’t she jist 1 And the pore half-sharp thing look to 
me, an’ I ttx>k to sh<‘, an' I thinks to myself, * .She's a purty 
gal, if she’s ever so stupid, an' sbe’ll get 'er livin’ a-scliin’ 
flowers o' fine days, and a-doin’ the rainy-night dodge with 
baskets when it's wet'; and so I took 'er in, an’ in the street 
she'd all of a .suddent bust out a singin’ songs about Snowdon 
an’ sich like, just as if she was a singin' in a dream, and folk 
used to like to hear her an' gev her money ; an’ I was a good 
mother to 'er, I was, an' them as sez I wom't is cusss‘d liars.” 

“And she never came to any harm?" I Siiid, holding the 
great muscular hands between my two palms, unv^illing to let 
them go. “ She never came to any harm ? ” 

“Ain't I said so more nor wunst? I swore on the Bible— 
tboie’s the very Bible, under the match-box, agin the winder— 
on that very Bible I swore as ray pore Jenny brought from 
Wales, and as I’ve never popped yit— that this poie half slmrp 
gal should never go wrong through me; an* then, artcr I swore 
that, my pore Jenny let me alone, an’ I never 'eaid 'cr v'irc no 
more a-cryin’, ‘ Mother, vi’lets, vi'lets; mother, vilets, vi’lcts f * 
An’ many’s the chap as ’as come leerin’ after 'er as I've sent 
away with a flea in ’Is ear. Cuss 'em all ; they's all bad alike 
about purty gals, men is. She's never corned to no wrong 
through me. Didn’t I ammost kilt a real sailor capting when I 
used to live in the East End ’cause *tncd to meddle with 
*er ? And wom’t that the reason wny I left my ’um close to 
RadclilTe Highway and corned here 7 Them as killed ’er wur 
the cussed lot in the studeros. I’m a dyin’ woman ; I’m as 
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hinicent as a new-bom babe. An’ there ain’t nothink o* ’em 
in this room on’y a pair o* ole sho<’’S an’ a few rags in that ole 
trunk under the winder,” 

I went to the trunk and raised the lid. The tattered, stained 
remains of the very dress she wore when I last saw her in the 
nust on Snowdon I But what else? Pushed into an old worn 
sho<‘, which with its fellow lay tossed among the ragged clothes, 
was a brown stained letter. I took it out It was addressed 
to “Miss Winifred Wynne at Mrs. Davies’s.” Part of the 
envelope was tom away. It bore the Gjaylingham post-mark, 
and its superscription was in a hand which I did not recognise, 
and yet it was a hand which seemed half-familiar to me. I 
opened it ; I read a line or two before I fully realised what it 
was the letter, full of childish prattle, which I had written to 
Winifred when 1 was a little boy—the letter which her aunt 
ha(jl forbidthin her to answer. 

I forgiit when; I was. I forgot that Sinfi was standing out 
«.idc the door, till 1 hoard the woman’s voice exclaiming 
“ \\ hat do you want to set on my bed an’ look at me like that 
(or? -you ain't no p’kareman in plain clothes, so none o’ your 
larks. Git off o’ my bed, wll ye ? You'll be a-settin’ on my 
bad leg an* a-bustin’ on it in a minit. Git off my bed, else 
lo(jk anollier way; them eyes o’ youm skear me.” 

I was sitting on the side of her bed and looking into her 
fare, “ Wu'ie did you get this ? ” I said, holding out the letter. 

“ You ske.irs me, a-lookin’ like that,” said she, “ I cofned 
b) it ’onest. One day when she was asleep, I was turnin’ 
over her rloihts to see how much longer they would hold 
togi'ther, when I feels a somethink ’ard sewed up in the breast; 
1 lips it open, and it was that letter. I didn't put it back in 
the Irruk ag’in, ’cause I thought it might be useful some day in 
findin’ out who she wa.s. She never missed it I dem’t think 
<;he’d 'ave mi.ssed anythink, she wur so oncommon silly. You 
ain’t a goin* to pocket it, air you ? ” 

I had put the letter in niy pocket, and had seized the shoes 
and was going out oNihe room; but I stopped, took a 
sovereign from my purse, placed it in an envelop^ bearir^ my 
own address which 1 chanced to imd in my pockdl, 
putting it into her hand, I said, “ Here is my addness and here 
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is a soverdgti. 1 will tel! your friend below to come for me or 
send whenever you need assistance.” The woman clutched 
at the money with greed, and 1 left the room, signalling to 
Sinfi (who steod on the landing, pale and deeply moved) to 
follow me down stairs. When we reached the wretched room 
on the ground-floor we found the girl hanging some wet rags 
on lines that wTre* stretched from wall to wall. 

**What is your name?” I said. 

“Polly Unwin,” replied she, turning round with a piece of 
<lamp linen in her hand. 

“ And what are you ? ” 

“ What .am 1 ? ” 

“ 1 mean what do you do for a living ? ” 

“ Whdt do I do for a living ? ” she said. “ All kind of things 
—help the men at the b^irrows in the New ('ut sell flowers, 
do anything that comes in my way,” • 

“ Never mind W'hat she does for a livin’, brother,” said fiinfi; 
“ give her a gold balanser or two, and tell her to se<j alter the 
woman.” 

“Here IS some money,” I said to the girl. “ S<*e that Mr*. 
Gudgeon up stairs wants for notliing. Is that story of hers 
true about her daughter and Llanbeblig churchyard ? ” 

“That's tiue enough, though she’s a wunner at a lie: thntV 
true enough.” 

But as I spoke I heard a noise like the laugh or the shriek 
of a mani.ac. It seemed to come from up staiis. 

‘ <she‘s a-larfm’ ag’in,” said the girl. “ It's a very wicked 
larf, sir, ain’t it ? But there's wuss ’uns nor Meg Gudgeon for 
all 'er wicked larf, as I knows, M.iny .a time .she’s kep’ me 
from starvin’, I mus’ run up an’ see 'er. She’ll kill b(‘rsf:1f 
adarfln’ yit.” 

I'he girl hurried up-stairs and I followed her, leaving Sinfi 
below. I re-entered the bed-room. There was the woman, 
her face buried in the pillow, rocking and tolling her l»ody half 
round with the regularity of a iiendulum. Between the pcsals 
of half-smothered hysterical laughter that came from her, I 
could boar her say: / 

" Dear Zaitl Jetms^ don't Jor^t to love dear Henry who can't 
jpf/ up thegan^yoays without me” 

The words seemed to fall upon my heart like a rain ot 
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molten metal dropping from the merciless mid mocking skiesJ 
But I had ceased to wonder at the cruelty of Fate. The 
went to her and shook her angrily. This seemed to allay 
her hysterics, for she rolled round upon hgr back and 
stared at us. Then she looked at the envelope clutched in 
her hand, and read out the address, 

** Henry, Henry, Henry Halywin, Eskeuer 1 An* I tookt 
’im for a copper in plain clothes all the while! Henry, 
Henry, Henry Halywin, Eskeuer! I shall die a-larfin*, 1 
know I shall I I shall die a*larfin’, I know I shall! Poll! 
don’t you mind roe a-tellin* you about my pore darter 
Winifred—for my darter she was^ as I’ll swear afore all the 
beaks in London--Hdon’t you mind me a-sayin’ that if she 
wouldn’t talk when she wur awake, she could mag away fast 
enough when she wur asleep j an* it were alius the same mag 
ab^iut dear little Henry, an’ dear Henry Halywin as couldn’t 
git up the gangways witliout *er. Well, pore dear Henry was 
’er sweet’airt, an* this is the chap, an’ if my eyes ain’t stun 
blind, the worry chap out o’ the cussed studeros as killed *er, 
[lore dear, an* as is a-skearin’ me away from my beautiful ’um 
in Primrose Court; an’ 'ere wur I a-talkin* to him all of a 
muck sweat, thinking he wur a copper in plain clothes! ” 

At this moment Sinfi entered the room. She came up to 
me, and laying her hand upon my shoulder she said: “ Come 
away, brother, this is cruel hard for you to bear. It’s our poor 
sister Winifred as is dead, and it ain’t nobody else.” 

The effect of Sinfi’s apjxarance and of her words uponc the 
woman was like that of an electric shock. She sat up in her 
bed open-mouthed, staring from Sinfi to me, and from me to 
Sinfi. 

** So my darter Winifred’s your aster now, is she ? ” (turning 
to me). *‘A few minutes ago she was your sweet’airt: and 
now she seems to ha’ bin your sister. And she was your sister, 
too, was she ? ” (turning to Sinfi). “ W’ell, all I know is, that 
she was my darter, Winifred Gudgeon, as is dead, and buried 
in the New North Cemetery, pore dear ; and yet she was 
sister to both on ye 

She then buried her face again in the pillows wd resumed 
the rocking movement, shrieking between her peals of laoghter; 
** Well, if I’m the mother of a stx-fut Gypsy gal andaa blacks 
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eyed chap as seems jest atween a Gypsy and a Christian* I never 
knowed Mo/ afore. No, I never knoweti that afore f I alius 
said I should die a-larfm*, and so I shall; Tm a-dyin’ now- 
ha 1 ha! ha! ”• 

Slje fell back upon the pillow, exhausted by her own cruel 
merriment. 

**She always said she’d die a*lar6n’, an’ she will, too—more 
nor I shall ever do,” said the girl, after we had gone down 
stairs. 

Did you notice what she said about Winnie a-callln her 
Knocker?” said Sinfi. 

** Yes, and couldn't understand it” 

“ I know what it meant Winnie knowetl all about the 
Knockers of Snowdon, the dwarfs o’ the coppt*r mine, and thus 
woman, bein' so thick and short, must look czackly like a 
Knocker, I should say, if you could sec one,” , 

I said to the girl, “ Was she really kind to—to-” 

“'I'o her you were asking about,—the Essex Street Beauty ? 
I should think she just was. She’s a drinker, is poor Meg, 
and drinking in Piimrosc Coujt means starvation. Meg aiul 
the Beauty were often short enough of grub, but, drunk or 
sober, Meg would never touch a mouthful till the Bi'aut) had 
had her fill. I noticed it many a time— not a moulhful. Wlien 
Meg was oliliged to send her into the streets to sell things 
she was always afraid that the Beauty n\ight come to harm 
through the toffs and the chaps, 'flui toffs were the worst 
looking after her—as they mostly arc*—so I was always watching 
her in the day-time, and at night Meg was always watching her, 
and that was what made me know your fare, as soon as ever 
I clapt eyes on it.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ? ” 

“Well, one rainy night when I was standing by the theatre 
door, I heard a toff ask a policeman about the K&sex Street 
Beauty, and I thought I know what that mcatnt very well. So 1 
ran off to find Meg. I had seen her watching the Beauty all the 
lime. But lo and behold! Meg was gone and the Beauty too. 
So 1 run across here, and found Mog^hnd the Beauty getting 
their supper fis quiet as possiMe. Meg had heard the toff 
talking tb the policeman—though I didn’t know she was .standing 
to near—and whisked her off and away as quick as lightning.” 
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“ That was I,” I said. ** God! God I If I had only known I* 

“ There’s the same look now on your face as there was then, 
and I should know it among ten thousand.” 

“ Polly Onion,” I said, “ there is my address, Lnd if ever you 
want a friend, and if you are in trouble, you will know where 
to find assistance,” and I gave her another sovereign. 

” You’re a good sort,” said she, “ and no mistake.” 

** Good bye," I said, shaking her hand. ** See well after Mrs, 
Gudgeon.” 

“ All right,” said she, and a smile broke over her face. ” I 
think I ought to tell you now,” she continued, “ that Meg’s no 
more ill of dropsy than I am; she could walk twenty miles off 
the reel; there ain’t a bullock in England half as strong as 
Meg; she’s shamming.” 

“ Shamming, but w hy ? ” 

Well, she ain’t drunk; ever since the Beauty died she’s 
never touched a drop o' f,in. But she’s turned quite cn\nky. 
She’s got It into her head that the relations of the Beauty are 
going to stnd htr to prison for kidnapping; and she thinks 
that every one that comes near her is a policeman in plain 
clothes. She’s just lying in bed to keep herself out of the way 
till she starts *’ 

** Wliere’s she going, then ? ” 

“She talks about going to see after her son Bob in the 
country; her husband is a Welshman. He’s over the water.” 

“ Hid you say sho had given up drinking? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, she seemed to dole on the Beauty, and wheif the 
Biauty died she said, *My darter went wrong through me 
dnnkin’, and my son Bob went wrong through me drinkin*; 
and I feel somehow that it was through my drinkin’ that I 
lost the Beauty; and never will you find me touch another 
drop o’ gin, Poll. Beer I ain’t fond on, and it ’ud take a rare 
swill o’ beer to get up as far as Meg Gudgeon’s head.’" 

“There ain’t much fault to be found with a woman like 
Meg GudgLon,” said Sinfi. “Was the Beauty fond o’ her? She 
ought to ha’ bin.” 

“ She used to call hcl^nocker,” said the girt “ She seemed 
very fond of her when they weJre together, but seemed to foiget 
her as soon as they were apart” * 

Sinfi and T dien left the house. 
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In Gireat Queen Street she took my hand as if to bid 
me good-bye. But she stood and gazed at me wistfullyi and I 
gazed at her. At last she said, 

** An* now, brother, we’ll jist go across to Kingston Vale, an' 
see piy daddy, an’ set your livin’-wagjjin to lights.” 

“liien, Simi,” I said, “you and I are once more-” 

I stopped and lookt^ at her. The fearless young Amazon 
and sceress, who kept a huge family of the Kaulo Caniloes in 
awe, was supposed to have nearly conejuored the feminine 
weakness of tears; but she had not There was a chink in the 
Amazon’s armour, and 1 had found it. 

“Yis,” said she, nodding her bead and smiling. “You an' 
me’s right pals ag’in.” 

As we were going I told lier how 1 had ^placed tlie jewel 
in the tomb. 

“ I know’d you would do it. Yis, I hcer’d you telling Vre 
gravedigger the same thing " 

“ And yet,” said I, bitterly, “ in s[>itu of that and in S[>itc <»f 
the Golden Hand, she is dead.” 

Sinfi stood silently looking at me now. Even her prodigious 
faith seemed conquered. 


IV 

h\)R a few days I paced with Sinfi over Wimbledon C'om- 
mon and Richmond Park. Tlie weather was now unusually 
brilliant for the time of year. Sinfi would walk silently by niy 
side. 

But 1 could not rest with the Gypsies. 1 must be alone. 
Soon 1 left the camp and returned to London, where 1 took a 
suite of rooms in a hou^e not far from Eaton Square—though 
to me London was a huge meaningless maze of houses clu.stcrcd 
around Primrose Court—that horrid, fabcttiatin^ intolerable 
core of pain. Into my lungs poured the hateful atmosphere 
of the city where Winifred had |>erished; poured hot and 
stifling as sand-blasts of the desert Jmj[x>ssible to stay there I 
>->46r the pavement seemed actuall^^o scorch my feet, like 
the floor of %flcry furnace. Tc^ me Uie sun above was but the 
hideouVeye of Circumstance which had stared down piiik ssly 
that head of hers, and blistered those feet 
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The lamps at eight teemed twinkling, blinking in a callotte 
consciousness of my tragedy—my monstrous tragedy of real 
life, the like of which no poet dare imagine. But what aroused 
my wrath to an unbearable pitch—what detewnined me to 
leave Ix^ndon at once-^was the sight of the unsympathetic 
faces in the streets. Though sympathy could have given me 
no comfort, the myriad unsympathetic eyes of London infuri¬ 
ated me. 

“ Died in beggar^s rags—died in a hovel! ” I muttered with 
rage as the eqiiiixtgfs and coarse splendours of the West End 
rolled insolently by. “ Died in a hovel I—and this London, 
this vast, ridiculous, swarming human ant-hill, whose millions 
of paltry humdrum lives were not worth one breath from those 
lips—^this London spurned her, left her to perish alone in her 
scpialor and misery.” 

Cyril and Wilderspin had returned to the Continent 
D'Arcy was still away. 

I made application to the Home Secretary to have the 
pauper grave opened. On the ground that 1 was “not a 
relative of the deceased,” the odicials refused to institute even 
preliminary inquiries. 

During this time no news of Mrs. Gudgeon had come 
to me through Polly Onion, and I determined to go to Primrose 
Court and see what had become of her. 

When 1 reached Prinirose Court I found that the shuttdrs of 
the house were up. Knocking and getting no response, I 
asccitained from a pot-boy who was passing the comer of the 
court that Mrs. Gudgeon had decamped. Neither the {X)t-boy 
nor any one in the court could tell me whither she was gone. 

“ But where is Polly Onion ? ” 1 asked anxiously ; for 1 was 
bcgijining to blame myself bitterly for having neglected them. 

“I can tell you whore poor Polly is,” said the pot-boy. 
“ She’s in the New North Cemetery. She fell down stairs and 
broke her neck.'* 

“ Why, "^he lived downstairs,” I said. 

“llial's true ; you seem to be well up in the fanuiy, sir. But 
Poll couldn’t iKiy her rent, so old Meg took her in. Arid on the 
very morning when Meg and Poll were a-startin' off together 
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into the country—^it was quite early and dark—PoU stumbles 
over three young flower gals as ’ad crep’ in the front docnr 
the night time and was uiakin’ the stairs their bed. Gals as 
hadn't made enough to pay for their night's lodging often used 
to ^leep on Meg's stairs. Poll was picked up as nigh dead as 
a toucher, and she died at the ’ospi^." 

Toiling in the revolving cage of Circumstance, ! strove 
in vain against that most appalling form of envy—the envy of 
one’s fellow creatures that they should live and breathe while 
there is no breath of life for the one. 

My uncle Cedi’s death had made me a rich man; but what 
was wealth to me if it could not buy me respite from the visum 
haunting me and night—the vision of the attic, the 
mattress, and the woman ? 

And as I thought of the powerlessness of wealth to give >me 
one crumb of comfort, and remembered Winnie’s sermon about 
wealth, I would look at myself in the mirror above my nuntel- 
picce and smile bitterly at the sight of the hollow cheeks, 
furrowed brow, and melancholy eyes, and recall her words about 
her hovering near me after she was dead. 

The thought of my wealth and the squalor in which she had 
died W95, I think, the most maddening thought of all. 1 had 
now become the possessor of Wiiderspin’s picture Faith and 
LffOCi having bought it of the Bond Street dealer to whom it 
belonged; and also of the Ckristabel picture, and these 1 was 
constantly looking at as they hung up on the walls of my rocim. 
After a while, however, 1 destroyed the Christabd picture, it 
was too painful. Though I would not see .such frieruls as 1 
had, I read their letters; indeed, it was these same letters 
which alone could draw from me a grim smile now and then. 

Almost every letter ended by urging me, in order to flee 
from my sorrows, to travel! With the typical John Hull 
travelling seems to be always the panacea. In sorrow, John’s 
hersdd of peace is Baedeker: the dispenser of John’s true* 
nepenthe is Mr. Murray. Pity and love for Winifred pursued 
mev tortured me nigh unto death,yiind therefore did these 
friends of mine seem to suppose that 1 wanted to flee from my 
|Mty and sorrow I Why, to flee from my sorrow, to get free of 
my pity, to flee &om die agonies that went nigh to tearing soul 
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from body, would have been to flee from all that I had left of 
Ufe—memory. 

I )id I want to flee from Winnie ? ^Vhy, racmoiy was Winnie 
now; and did I want to flee from htr'i Ar\(l yet it was 
memory that was goading me on to the verge of madness. No 
doubt the reader thinks me a weak creature for allowing' the 
passion of pity to sap my manhood in this fashion. But it was 
not so much her death as the manner of her death that 
withered my heart and darkened my souL The calamities 
which fell upon her, grievous beyond measure, unparalleled, not 
to be thought of save with a pallor of cheek and a sli udder of 
the flesh, were ever before me, mocking me —maddening me. 

“ Died in a hovel!” As I gave voice to this im[>eachment of 
Heaven, night after night, wandering up and down the streets, 
my biain was being scorched and withered by those same 
lh 9 ughts of anger against destiny and most awful revolt which 
had appalled me when first I saw how the curse of Heaven or 
the whim of ('iicumstance had been fulfilled. 

Then came that passionate yearning for death, which grief such 
as mine must needs bring. But if what IMaterialism teaches were 
true, suicide would rob me even of my memory of her. If, on the 
other hand, what I had been taught by the supematurali.em of 
my aiicestors were true, to commit suicide might be but to 
play finally into the hands of that same unknown pitiless power 
with whom my love had all along been striving. 

“Suicide might sever my soul from hers for ever," I said, 
and then the tragedy would bcem too monstrously unju^ to 
be true, and 1 said : “It cannot be—such things cannot be; 
it is a hideous dream. She is not dead! She is in Wales with 
friends at Ornarvon, and I shall awake and laugh at all this 
imaginary woe! ” 

And what were now my feelings towards the memory of my 
father ? Can a man cherish in his heart at one and the same 
moment scoin of another man for believing in the efficacy ot a 
curse, and bitter anger against him for having left a curse 
behind him ? He can! On my return to London after my^ 
illness I had sent back In Wildmpin the copy 7%e VetUd 
Q.feen he liad lent me. But from the library of Raxton Hall I 
brought my father’s own copy, elaborately bound in th^ tooled 
black calf my father aflected. The very sight of that black bia^* 
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fng now irritated me; never did I |kiss> it without experienting a , 
sensation that seemed a blending of scorn and fear; scorn of th# 
ancestral superstitions the book gave voice to: fear of them. 

One day Irfook the book from the shelves and then hurliri 
It aposs the room. Stumbling over it some days after this, a 
spasm of ungovernable rage came upon me, for terribly was my 
blood struggling with Fenella Stanley and l*hilip Aylwin, and 
thousands of ancestors, Romany and (lorgio, who for ages ujk>ji 
ages had been shaping my destiny. 1 began to t<‘ar out the 
leaves and tlirow them on the fire. Rut suddenly 1 peireivcd 
the leaves to l)e covered with mai^inalia in my father’s manu¬ 
script, and with Tefm*nces to Fenella Stanley's letttTS—letters 
which my father seemed to have studied as deeply as though 
thL 7 were the writings of a great philosopher instead of tin; 
scribblings of an ignorant Gyiwy, My eye had caught r«‘rtain 
WTittcn words which caused me to clutch at the sheets ^till 
burning on the fire. Too late!—I grasped nothing save a little 
paper-ash. Then I turned to the pages still left in my hand, 
and read these words of my father's: 

" These marginalia are written for the eyes of my dear son, 
into whose hands this copy of my book will come. Until he 
gave me his promise to bury the amulet with me, 1 felt alone 
in the world. But even he failctl to understand what he called 
* my superstition.’ He did not know that by perpetually feeling 
on my bosom the facets of the beloved jewel whici) had long 
lain warm u|X)n hers—the cross which ha<l received I he last 
kiss from her lips—I had been able to forus all tlic sc.iUcted 
rays of thought—I had been able to vitalize m<!mory till it 
became an actual presence. He did not know that out of my 
sorrow had been born at last a strange kind of happiness-the 
happiness that springs from loving memory—living with a 
memory—till it becomes a presence—an objective reality. He 
did not know that, by holding her continually in my thoughts, 
by means of the amulet, 1 achieved at last the miracle do 
scribed by the Hindoo poets—the miracle of reshaping ftoui 
the undulations of *the three regions of the universe the 
remembered object by the all creativ/ magic of love! ’ ” 

Thei* followed some translations from the Kumdrasambhava 
and oiha* Sanscrit poems, and then the well-known passage in 
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. I^u('retius about dreamS} and then a pathetic account of the 
i^sions called up within him by the sensation caused by the 
lacerations of the facets of the cherished amulet upon his b^m 
—visions something akin, as I unagme, to tlioses experienced 
by amvu!sionnaires„ And then after all this learning came 
references to poor ignorant FenclU Stanley’s letters and extracts 
from them. 

In one of these extracts I was startled to come upon the 
now familiar woid erwth. 

“ I>e Welch fok ses as dc livin mullos only follow the erwth 
on Snowtieu wen it is playde by a W^clch Chavi, but dat is all a 
lie. Dey follows the erwth when a Romany Chi plays it, as I 
nows very wel, but de chavi wot play on the erwth, shee must 
love the living tiiullo she want for to come, and de living muDo 
must love her.” 

I* 

And then followed my faUicr’s comments on the extract 

—^'I'o see and hear a erwth, if possible, and ascertain 
the true nature of the vibiations; But there are said to be 
only a few erwths in existence; and very likely there is no 
musician who could play upon them.” 

Then followed a few sentences written at a later date. 

“ The erwth is now becoming obsolete; on inquiry I learn 
that it is a stringed instrument played with a bow like a violin; 
but as one of the feet of the bridge passes through one of,the 
sound-holes and rests on the inside of the back, the vibrations 
must be quite unique, if we remember how important a part is 
played by the back :n all instruments of the violin kind. It 
must be far more subtle than the vibrations of the Welsh harp, 
and even more subtle (if also more na.sal) than those of the 
violin. 

“ The reason why music has in all ages bc^n called in to aid 
in evoking the spirit<«, the reason why it is as potent now as 
ever it was in aiding the spirits to manifest themselves^ is 
simple enough; the rbytl^roic vibrations of music set in active 
motion the magnetic wavi^ thrf«ugh whoi»e means alone the two 
worlds, spiritual and material, can hold communicatioa The 
quality and the value of these vibrations depend mainiy, 
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It 

doubt, ujx>n the magnetic powwr, conscious or othefi of thc^ 
musician, but partly also upon the kind of mslrumcnt oseil 
The vibrations awakened by stringed instruments have been 
long known <o be more subtle than any others; instruments of 
th^ violin kind are of course the m<»t subtle of all, Doubtless 
this is why among the Welsh hills the old saying used to be 
* The spirits follow the erwth.* ” 

**^Vhich folly is the more besotted,” I saiil as I read and 
re-read the marginalia-that of the scholar with his scientific 
nonsense about vibrations, or that of the ignorant .(lypsy with 
her livin’ muUos drawn through the air by music and love ? 

But from this moment my mind began to run upon the 
picture of Fcnella Stanley, surrounded by those Snowdonian 
spirits which her music was supposed to have evoked from the 
mountain air of the morning. 




xin 

The Magic of Snowdon 

I 

In a few days I left I/>ndon and went to North Walt's. , 
Oppot»ite to me in the railway carriage sat an elderly lady, 
into whose face I occasionally felt my&clf to be staring in an 
unconscious way. But 1 was merely communing with myself: 
I was saying to myself, “My love of North Wales, and 
especially of Snowdon, is certainly very strong; but it is easily 
accounted for-it is a matter of temperament. Kven had 
Wales not been associated with Winnie, 1 sttll must liave 
dearly loved it. Much has been said about the elTcct of 
scenery upon the minds and temperaments of those who are 
native to it But temperament is a matter of anccstt.il con¬ 
ditions : the place of one's birth is an accident As some, like 
my cousin l‘ercy, for instance, are bom with a [jassion for the 
sea, so some people are born with a piission for forests, sorntt 
with a passion for mountains, and some with a pssion for 
rolling plains. The landscape amtd which i was born had, no 
doubt, a charm for me, and could, bring to me that nature- 
cc3ta.sy which I inherited from Fenelia Stanley. But with 
Wides 1 actually fell in love the moment £ set foot in the 
country. This is why I am hurrying there now.” 

And tb^ I laughed at myself, and evidently frightened the 
old lady very much. She did not know that underneath the 
soul's direst* struggle —the struggle of personality with the 
tyranny of the ancestral blood-there is an awful sense of 
Immour—a laughter (unconquerable, and yet intolerable) at 
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the deepest of all incongruities, the incongruity of Fatehs gtrnie 
tv'th man. I a[K)logtsed to her, and told her that 1 had beeti 
absorbed in reading a droll story, in which a man believed 
that the Angel of Memory had re-fashioned for him his dead 
wife out of his own sorrow and unquenchable fountain of tears. 

*‘Whal an extraordinary idea!” said the old lady, in the 
conciliatory tone she would have adopted towards a madman 
whom she found alone with her in a railway carnage. **I 
mean he was very eccentric, wasn’t he?” 

** Who shall say, madam ? * Bold is the donkey^driver and 
bold the ka’dce who dares say what he will believe, what dis¬ 
believe, not knowing in any wise the mind of Allah, not 
knowing in any wise his own heart and what it shall some day 
suffer.’ ” ^ 

At the next station the old lady left the carriage and entered 
another, and I was left alone. 

My intention was to take op my residence at the cottage 
where Winifred had lived with her aunt Indeed, for a few 
days I did this, taking with me one of the Welsh ijcasants 
with whom I had previously made fi lends. But of course a 
lengtlicned stay in such a house was impossible. More than 
ever now I needed attendance, and good attendance, for I hud 
passed into a strange state of irritability—I had no command 
over my nerves, which were jarred by the most trifling thing. 
I wqnt to the hotel at Pen y Gwryd, but there tourists and 
visitors made life more intolerable still to a man in my con 
dition. * 

At first I thought of building a house as near to the cottage 
as possible; but this would take time, and 1 could not rest 
out of Wales. I decided at last to have a wooden bungalow 
built. By telling the builders that time was the first con¬ 
sideration with me, the cost a secondary one, I got a bungalow 
built in a few weeks. By the tradesmen of Chester I got 
it fitted up and furnished to my taste with equal rapidity 
Attending to this business gave rc£d relief. 

When the bungalow was finished I Fcmovcd into it the 
{Mcture * Faith and Love.' I also got in as much painring 
material os 1 migh't want and began to make sketches in the 
neighbourhood. 

Time went on, and there 1 remained. In a great d^ee. 
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however, the Imbit of grieving was contiuered by my appltcadon ^ 
lo work. My moroseness of temper gradtiatly left mo. 1 / 

Beautiful memories began to take the place of hideous ones 
—the pictuve of the mattress and the squalor gave place to 
pictures of Winifral on the sands of Ravton or on Snowdon. 
Yet so much of habit is there in grief that even at this time I 
was subject to ret urrent waves of the old ixiin—waves which 
were sometimes as overmastering as ever. 

I did not neglect the cottage, which was now my property, 
but kept it in exactly the same state as that iti which it had 
been put by Sinfi after Winnie had wandcrtxl l>ack lo Wales. 

By isolating myself from all society, by surroiiiitling myself 
with mementoes of Winific<J, memory really diti at last seem 
to be working a nmacle such as was worked for the widowed 
Ja’afar. 

Yet not entirely had memory imssed into an objegtive 
presence. 1 seemed to feel Winnie near me; but that was all, 

I felt that more nccesviiy than anything else in ix'j feeling the 
atmosi)hcrc of memory m which I would Jive was the so< lety 
of her jn whom alone 1 hatl found symiwthy -Sinfi I.ovcH, 
Did I aKo remember the wild theories of my father and Kenella 
Stanley about the erwth ? To obtain the couqxiny of Sinfi 
had now become very difficult-her attitude towards me had 
so changed. When she allowed me to rejoin the I.ovcUs 
at Kingston Vale she did so under the conqailsion of my 
di.slrcss. But my leaving the Gy[)su»s of my own arronl left 
he* free Irom this compulsion Sh<» felt that she had now at 
last bidden me farew<*ll for ever. 

Still, opportunities of seeing her occasion illy would, I knew, 
present themselves, and 1 now determined to avail myself of 
these. Panuel loivell and some of the HosweUs were not 
unfrcquently in the ncighbourhq^, and they were always 
accompanied by Sinfi and Videy. 


II 

On a ceijain occasion, when I Ii^mt that the Lovells were 
in thef neighbourhood, I sought them out. Sinfi at first was 
extremely shy, or distant, or proud, or scared, and it was not 
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till after one or two interviews that she relaxed. She still Sra^ 
^;;>vershadowed by some mysterious feeling towards me that 1 
seemed at one moment anger, at another dread. However, I 
succeeded at last. 1 persuaded Panuel and his (daughters to; 
leave their friends at ‘‘ the Place/’ and spend a few days vnth 
me at the bungalow. Great was the gaping and wide the 
grinning among the tourists to see me marching altog the 
Cai)el Curig road with three Gyjfwies. But to all human 
opinion I had become as indifferent as Wilderspin himself. 

As we walked along the road, Sinh slowly warmed into her 
old self, but Videy, as usual, was silent, preoccupied, and 
meditative. When w-e got within sight of the bungalow, how¬ 
ever, the lights flashing from the windows made the long low 
building look very imposing. Pharaoh, the bantam cock which ^ 
Sinfi was carrying, began to crow, but silence J^ain fell upon 
Sinfl. 

Panuel, when we entered the bungalow, said he was very 
tired and would like to go to bed. I had perceived by the 
glossy appearance of his skin (which was of the colour of 
beeswaxed mahogany) and the benevolent dimple in his cheek 
that, although far from being intoxicated, he was ** market- 
merry ”; and as the two sisters also seemed tired, I took the 
pai*y at once to their bedrooms. 

** Dordi I what a gran* room,*' said Sinfi in a hushed voice, 
as I O])cnod the door of the one allotted to her. “Don*t 
you mind, Videy, when you an* me fust slep* like two 
kairengros ? ” * 

“ No, I don’t,’* said Videy sharply. 

“It was at Llangollen Fair,” continued Sinfl, her frank 
face beaming like a great child’s; “two little chavies we was 
then. An* don’t you mind, Videy, how we both on us 
cried when tliey put us to bed, ’cause we was afeard the ceilin’ 
would fall down on us ? ” 

Videy made no answer, but tossed up her head and looked 
around to see whetlier there was a grinning servant within 
earshot 

“ Good night, Sinfl,” I said, shaking her hand; ** and now^ 
Videy, 1 will show you your room.” ^ 

“Qh, but Videy an* me sleeps tc^dier, don’t we? ” 
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*‘C<‘rtain1y, if you wsh it,” I replied. yr 

** She’s afeard o* the ‘mullos’” said Videy, scornfully, as she 
went and stood before an old engraved Venetian mirror I had 
picked up at* ('Hester, admiring her own perfect little figure 
reflected therein. “Ever since she’s know’d yon she’s l)in 
afeard o* mulios, and keeps Pharaoh with her o’ nights; the 
mullos never come where there’s a crowin’ cock.” 

I did not look at Sinfl, but bent my eyes upon the miiror, 
where, several inches above the reflex of Videy's sarc:istic fare, 
shone the features of .Sinfi, perfectly cut as those of .a (ireck 
statue. 

“ It’s the dukkrrin' dook * os she’s afeard on,” said VuU y, 
smiling in the glass till her fare seemed one wicked glitter t)f 
scarlet lips and pearly teeth. “An' yit then* ain’t no dukkeiin' 
dook, an’ there ain’t no mullos.” 

Among the elaborately-engraved flowers and stars at the dtp 
of the mirror was the representation of an angt*l grasping a 
musical instrument. 

“ Ia)ok, look! ” said .Sinfi, “ I m.ver know’d afore th.st ang-'ls 
played the erwth. I wonder whether they can fit aw a Inm’ 
mullo up to the clouds, same as my erwth can draw one to 
Snowdon ? ” 

1 liade them good-night, and joined Panucl at the door. 

I was conducting him along the rorriflor to bis room when 
the door vras rc-oj}encd and Sinfi’s head ap{)eare<l, as bright as 
ever, and then a beckoning hand. 

"Heia,” said she, when I had returned to the door, “I want 
to whisper a word in your ear”; ami she pulltnl my head 
towards the door and whis(x;rcd, “ Don’t tell nolx^rly alK}ut 
that ’ere jewelled tiushul in the church vaults at Kaxton. We 
shall be going down there at the f.iir time, sf) don’t tell nobody.” 

“ Put you surely arc not afraid of your father,” I whi&i« r<‘d 
in reply. 

“ No, no,” said she, bringing her lips so close to my face 
that I felt the breath steaming louml my car. “Not dadtly - 
Videy I—Daddy can’t keep a secret for five minutes. It’s her 
Pm afeared on.” ^ ^ 

I had scarcely left the door two yards behind me wlicn 1 
heard th& voices of the sisters in loud altercation. I heard 

* The prophesyif% ghost 
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5infi exclaim, ” 1 sha’n’t tell you what I said to him, so now f 
’^t was somethin’ atween him an’ me.” 

“ There they are ag’iti,” said Panuel, bending !iis head sagdf 
round and pointing with his thiniib over his shoulder to the 
door; **at it agin! Them tuo chavies o’ mine are j|11us 
a-quarrcllin’ now, an’ it’s alius about the same thing. Tain’t 
the quarrellin’ as I mind so much,—women an’ sjurrows, they 
say, must cherrup an’ quarrel, —but they needn’t alius keep 
a-iiag-naggin’ about the same thing.” 

“What's their subject, J’anuel?” I asked. 

“Siibjick? Why in course. That’s what the Subjick 
is. When women quarrels you may alius be sure there’s a 
chap somewhercs about” 

liy this time we had entered his bedroom : he went and sat 
ijpon the bed, and without looking round him began unlacing 
hiS “highhjws.” I had ofttn on previous occasions rcmaiked 
that I’anuel, who, when sober, was as silent as Videy, and 
looked like her in the face, became, the moment that he jmssed 
into '* nituket merriness,” as bank and communicative as 
and (what was more inexplicable) looked as much like Sinfi os 
ho had previously looked like Videy. 

“How can I be the subject of their quairels?” I said 
listlessly enouijh, for I .scaictly at fust followed his words. 

“ How ? Ain’t you a chap ? ” 

“Undoubtedly, Panuel, I am a chiip.” 

“When women quaiu‘ls tluTe’s alius a chap somewheres 
almut, in course theie is. Put look ye here, Mr. Ajlvpin, 
the fault ain’t Sinfi’s, not a bit of it. It’s Videy’s, wi' her dog-in- 
the-manger ways. She’.s a ba< k-brcd ’un,” he said, giving me 
a knowing wink as he pulled off his calfskin waistcoat and 
tossed it on to a chair at the further end of the room with a 
certainty of aim that would have been marvellous, even had he 
been entirely free from marketrmerrincss. 

I had before observed that Panuel when market-menyalwa;^ 
designated Videy the “ back-bred ’un, that took a’ter Shuti’s 
blazin’ ole dad!” when sober his views of heredity dianged} 
the “back bred ’uii” wa^Sinfi. 

After breakfast next rooming it was agreed that Panuel and 
Videy should walk to the Place to see that everything vnMt‘ 
gmng on well, while Sinfi and 1 should remain in thebungalow^ 
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I observed frokn the distance that Videy had loitered behind 
her father on the Cape! Curig road. I saw a dark shadow aP 
anger pass over Sinfi's face, and I soon niuloistood what was 
causing it Tlw daughter of the well tonio I'anuel liOvell and 
my guest was accosting a tourist with, me Ml you your 
fortune, my pretty gentleman. Give the poor Gyiisty a sixjwnce 
for luck, my gcnlleman.*’ 

The bungalow delighted Sinfi. ** It’s just like a great livin'* 
waggin, only more comfoi tabic," faid she. 

We spent the entire morning and afternoon there, and much 
of the next two days. It certainly st^emt'd to me that her mere 
presence was an immense stmmlus to memory in vitalising its 
one image. 

“What’s the use o' us akeepin' a-talkin' about Winnie?” 
Sinfi said to me one day. “It on’y makes yon fret. You 
skears me sometimes; for your eyes are a-gcllin' jis’ as sdd- 
lookin’ as Mr. li'Arcy’s eyes, an' it's all along o' frettiu'.” 

I persuaded her to stay with me while Panuti and Vuley 
went on to Chester, for she (ouUl both sooliie and amuse me. 


Ill 

Those who might suppose that Sinfi Lovell's Jack of 
education would he a barrier against our sympatiry, know litth* 
or nothing of real sorrow- litth* or nothing of the human 
heart*—little or nothing of the stricken soul tliat looks out 
on man and his conventions through the light of an in 
tolerable pain. 

1 now bf^an to read and study as wi'll as paint But so 
absorbed was I in my struggle with Fuiflla Stanley and 
Romany superstitions, that the only* subject which could 
distract me from memory was that of hereditary inflinmce— 
prepotency of transmission in relation to races. Though Sinfi 
could neither read nor write, she loved to .sit by my side and, 
caressing Pharaoh, to watch me as 1 read or wrote. 'I'o her 
there evidently seemed something mysterious and uncanny in 
writing, something like “pennin'g ddlckering.'' It seemed to 
hOTi I think, a much more remarkable accomplishment than 
that of painting. And as to reading, T am not sure that the 
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«satirical Videy was entirely wrong in saying that Sinfi believ^. 
lhat books “could talk jis' like men and women.” Not a 
word would she speak, save when she now and then bent 
down her head to whisper to Pharaoh when thaf* little warrior 
was inclined to give a disturbing chuckle, or to shako hiS 
wattles. And when at last she and Pharaoh got wearied by 
the prolonged silence, she would begin to murmur in a tone of 
playful satire to the restless bird, “Mum, mum. Pharaoh. 
He’s too boot of a mush to rocker a choori jchavl” [Hush, 
hush, Plmraoh. He’s too proud to speak to a poor diild.] 

Of course there was immense curiosity about my life at the 
bungalow, not only among the visitors at the Capel Curig 
Hotel, but among the Welsh residents; and rarely did the 
weekly papers come out without some paragraph about me. 
As a result of this, some of the London pai>ers reproduced the 
palagraphs, and built upon their gossip columns of a posi¬ 
tively offensive nature. In a paper which I will for coiv 
venience call the London Satirist appeared a paragraph 
which some one cut out of the columns of the paper and posted 
to me. It ran thus: 

“The Eccentric Aylwins. —^The power of heredity, which 
has much exercised the mind of Balzac, has never been more 
strikingly exemplified than in the case of the great family of 
the Aylwins. It is matter of common knowledge that some 
genemtions ago one of the Aylwins married a Gypsy. This 
fact did not, however, prevent his branch from being re¬ 
spectable, and receiving the name of the proud Aylwins; and 
the Gypsy blood remained entirely in abeyance until the 
present generation. Mr. Percy Aylwin, it will be remembered, 
h.iving been smitten by the charms of a certain Khona 
Boswell, actually set up a tent with the Gypsies; and now 
Mr. Henry Aylwin, of Raxton Hall (who, by die bye, has 
never been seen in that neighbourhood since the great land¬ 
slip), is said to be following a good example by living in Wales 
with a Gypsy wife, but whether the wedding took place at 
St George's, Hanover Square, or in simpler fashion in an 
encampment of Little E^ypt, *we do not know-\ 

One day in the bungalow, when I was reading the copiotts 
narginalia with whidi my father had furnished his own co^ of 
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Tht Valid Queettf I came u{X}n a passage which so completely 
carried my mind back to the night of our betrothal that T hear^ 
as plainly as 1 had then heard Winnie’s words at the door of 
her father’s cottage: 

** I should have to come in the winds and play around you 
in the woods. 1 should have to peep over the clouds and 
watch you. 1 should have to follow you about wheicvei >ou 
went 1 should have to beset you till you said: ‘Bother 
Winnie, I wish she’d keep in heaven 1 ’ ” 

The written words of my father that had worked this magical 
effect upon me were those: 

“ But after months of these lonely wanderings in Grayling- 
ham Wood and along the sands, not even the reshaping 
power of memory would suffice to api^ease my longing; a new 
hope, wild as new, was breaking in upon my soul, dim and yet 
gulden, like the sun struggling through a sea-fug. Wlfile 
wandering with me along the sands on the eve of that dread¬ 
ful day when 1 lost her, she liad declared that even in heaven 
she could not rest without me, nor did I understand how she 
could. For by this time my instincts had fully taught me that 
there is a kind of love so intense that no })Owcr in the 
universe—not death itself—-is strong enough to sever it fnmi 
its object. 1 knew that although true spiritual love, as thus 
understood, scaicely exists among Englishmen, and even 
among Englishwomen is so rare tliat the capacity for feeling 
it is a kind of genius, this genius was hers. Sooner or later 1 
said to myself, ‘ She will and must manifest henself!'" 

I looked up from the book and saw both Sinfi and Pharaoh 
gating at me. 

“ Sinfi,” I said, “ what were Winnie's favourite places among 
the hills? Where was she most in tb<^habit of roaming when 
she stayed with your people ? ’’ 

** If 1 ain’t told you that often enough it’s a pity, brother,” 
she said “ What do think, Pharaoh ? ” 

Pharaoh ex^iresscd his acquiescence in the satire by clapping 
his wings and crowing at me contemptuously. 

"The place I think she likedmios/ of all wur that very pool 
where she and you breakfasted together on that morning.” 

" Were theic no otlier favourite places ? ” 
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“Yes, there wur the Fairy Glen; she wur very fond of 
\hat. And there wur the Swallow Falls; she wur %'cry fond of 
them. And there wur a place on the Be<idgelert pathway^ up 
from the Carnarvon roa^ about two miles from Beddgdert 
There is a great bit of rode there where she used to love to sit 
and look across towards Anglesey. And talking alx)Ut tliat 
[»lace reminds me, brother, that our people and the Boswells 
and a lot more arc camped on the Carnarvon road just where 
lire imthway up Snowdon begins. And I wur told yesterday by 
a’quaintanccofmincas Iseed outside the bungalow that daddy 
and Videy had joined them. Shouldn't we go and see 'em ? " 

This exactly fitted in with the thoughts and projects tlial 
had suddenly come to me, and it was arranged that wc should 
start for the encampment next morning. 

As wc were leaving the bungalow the next day, I said to 
Sii*fi, “ You arc not taking your erwth." 

“Crwth ! we sha'n't want that.” 

“Your people are very fond of music, you know. Your 
fathet is very fond of a musical tea,” 

“So he is. ni take it,” said Sinfi. 


IV 

When wc reached the camping place on the Carnarvon road 
we found a very jolty party, Panuel had had some very 
successful dealings, and he was slightly markct*racrry.^ He 
said to Videy, “Make the tea, Vi, and let Stnfi hev* hem fusl^ 
so that she can play on the Welsh fidille while the rest on uS 
are getting ourn. It'll seem jist like Chester Fair with Jim 
Burton scrapin’ in tlie dancin’ booth to heel and toe.” 

Sinfi soon finished her tea, and bc^an to play some merry 
dancing airs, which set Rhona Boswell's limb.s twittering till she 
spilt her tea in her lap. Then, laughing at the catastrophe^ 
she sprang up saying, “I'll dance myself dry,” and began 
dancing on the sward. 

After tea was over the party got too boisterous for Smfi ’9 
taste, and she said to “ Lht’s slip away, brother, and go up 
the p.\thway, and I’ll show you Winnie's favourite plane.” 

This proposal met my wishes entirely, and under the pretence 
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of going to look at something on the Carnarvon road wc 
managed to escape from the ixirty, Sinfi still carrying her erwtir 
and bow. She then led the way up a slope green with grass 
and moss. We did not talk till wc ^d l)a^sed the slate qusurry. 

The evening was so fine and the scene was so lovely that 
Sinfi's very body seemed to drink it in and become intoxicated 
with beauty. Aftvi wchad left the slate quaiiits behind, the 
panorama became more entrancing at eveiy >ard wc walked. 
Cwcilyn I.akc and Valley, Mocl Hebog, y Carm*dd, the 
glittering sea, Anglesey, Holyhead Hill, all senined to be 
growing in gold and glory out of mosses of sunset mist. 

When at last we reached the edge of a stcc'p clilT, with the 
rocky forehead of Snowdon in front, and the shining llyns of 
Cwm y Clogwyn below, Stnfi stopped. 

"This is the plate,” said she, sitting down on a mossy 
mount], “ whcie Winnie loved to come and look down.” • 

After Sinft and I had sat on this mound for a few minutes, 
I asked her to sing and play one or two Welsh aiis whitJi I 
knew to be es|)ccial favountes of hers, and tlien, with much 
hesitancy, I asked her to play and sing the s.iriu‘ song or incan¬ 
tation which had become associated for ever with my first 
morning on the hills. 

"You mean the Welsh dukkei in* giily,” said Sinfi, looking, 
with an expression timt might have been either alarm or 
suspicion, into my face. 

"Yes.” 

“ you’ve been a thinkin’ all this while, brother, that I don’t 
know why you asked me aliout Winnie’s fcivouritc places on 
Snowdon, and why you wanted me to Lake my ciwth to the 
camp. But I’ve been a thinkin’ about it, and 1 know now why 
you did, and 1 know why you wants me to pUy the Welsh 
dukkerin’ gillie here. It’s lieranse you hc»‘rd me say that if I 
were to play that dukkain’ gilho on Snowdon in the places she 
was fond on, I could tell At sartin whel!u*r Winnie wur dive or 
dead. If she wur alive her livin’ mullo ’ud follow the erwth. 
But I ain’t a-goin' to do it” 

"Why not, Sinfi?” 

" Because ^ly mammy used ib saf it ain’t right to make use 
o’ the nJal dukkerin’ for Gorgii/s <w'd I’ve heerd her say Uut if 
them as had the real dukkerin’— the dukkerin’ for the Romanies 
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—used it for the Gorgios^ or if they turned it into a spe^ and 
\j plaything, it ’ud leave ’em altogether. And that ain’t the wust 
on it, for when the real dukkerin’ leaves you it turns into a kind ^ 
of a cuss, and it brings on the bite of the Romany Sap.^ Even 
now, Hal, I sometimes o* nights feels the bite here of the 
Romany Sap,” pointing to her bosom, “ and it’s all along o’ you, 
Hal, it’s all along o* you, because I seem to be breaking the 
promise about Gorgios I made to my poor mammy.” 

*‘The Romany Sap? You mean the Romany conscience, 1 
suppose, Sinfi; you mean the trouble a Romany feels when he 
has broken the Romany laws, when he has done wrong accord¬ 
ing to the Romany notions of right and wrong. But you are 
innocent of all wrong-doing.” 

“ I don’t know nothin’ about conscience,” said she. “ I mean 
the Romany Sap, Don’t you mind when we was a-goin’ up 
Snowdon arter Winifred that mornin'? I told you as the rocks, 
an* the trees, an’ the winds, an’ the waters, cuss us when we 
goes ag’in the Ronjany blood an' ag’in the dukkerin* dook, 
‘Fhe cuss that the rocks, an* the trees, an* the winds, an’ the 
waters makes, an* sends it out to bite the burk* o* the Romany 
as does wrong—that’s the Romany Sap.” 

“ You mean conscience, Sinfi.” 

“ No, I don’t mean nothink o’ the sort; the Romanies ain’t 
got no conscience, an’ if the Gorgios has, it’s precious little good 
as it docs ’em, as far as I can sec. But tlie Romanics has got 
the Romany Sap. Everything wrong as you doe.s such as 
killin’ a Romany, or cheatin’ a Romany, or playin’ the lul^bany 
with a Gorgio, or breakin’ your oath to your mammy as is dead» 
or goin’ ag’in the dukkerin* dook, an’ sich like, every one 
these things turns into the Romany Sap." 

“ You’re speaking of conscience, Sinfi." 

“ Every one o* them wrong tlungs as you does seems to make 
out o’ the burk o’ the airth a sap o’ its own as has got its own 
pertickler stare, but alius it’s a hungry sap, Hal, an’ a sap wi’ 
bloody fangs. An’ it’s a sap as follows the had un's feet, Hal*—- 
follows the bad un’s feet whetesomever tliey goes j it’s a sap as;, 
goes slippin* thro’ the dews o’ the grass on the brightest momin’, 
an’ dodges round the trkes in the sweetest evepin’, an’ goes 
wriggle, wriggle across the brook jis* when you wants *to enjoy. 


* The Romany serpent, Ck>nscieoce. - Breast. 
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Toursell^ jis* when you wants to stay a bit cm the sbippln’^stmu^ 
to eii}oy the sight o’ the dear little minnows a-shoottn* atweoff 
the water-creases. That's what t^e Romany Sap is," 

“ Don’t ta^c like that, Sinh,** I said; “ you make me feel the 
sap, myself." 

** It’s a sap, HaJ, as follows you cverywheres^ cveiywhercs, 
dll you feci as you must stop an' face it whatever comes; an 
stop you do at last, an’ turn round you must, an* hare your 
burk you must to the sharp teeth o' that air wenemous sap," 

" Well, and what then, Siiifi ? " 

" Well then, when you ha* given up to the thing its fill o* 
your blood, then the trees, an’ the rocks, an' the winds, an’ the 
waters seem to know, for everythink hccms to begin smilin' 
ag'in, an’ you’re let to go on your way ilU you do somethin’ 
bad ag’in. That’s the Romany Sap, Hal, an* 1 won’t deny os I 
sometimes feel its bite pretty hard here" (jxiintmg to her 
breast) “ when I thinks what I promis«*d my poor mammy, an’ 
how I kep* my word to her, when I let a Uorgio come under 
our tents.’’' 

“ You don’t mean," T s.iid, ** that it is a rc*al desh-and blood 
sap, but a sap that you think you see and feel." 

“ Hal," said Sinfi, “ a Romany’s feelin’s ain’t like a Dorgio’s. 

A Romany can feel the bite of a .sap whether it's made o' flesh 
an' blood or not, and the Knmany Sap’s all the wuss for not 
bein’ a flesh-and blood sap, for it’s a cuss hatched in the aiitb; 
it’s everythink a-cussin’ on ye— the airtli, an’ the sky, an’ the 
dukWrin’ d.^ok.” 

Her manner was so solemn, her grand sirnpliriiy was so 
pathetic, that I felt 1 could not urge her to do what her con¬ 
science told her was wrong. Rut soon that which no 
persuasion of mine would have effected the grief and disap 
pointment expresstnl by my face achieved. 

** Hal,” she said, “ I sometimes feel as if I’d liear the bite o* 
all the Romany saps aus ever wur hatclied to ^ give you a little 
comfort Besides, it’s for a true Romany artor all— it’s for 
myself quite as much as for you that I’m a-goin* to see whether 

* To prevent misconceptions, it may be well to say that the paraphrase 
rtf Snfi*s^<ksci!ptinn of the “Romany Sap,” which a;^>fare(l in the 
•titer’!! reminiacencea of George Bcarrow, was written long after the 
mnn norttoa of the present namtive. 

Z 
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^ Winnie is alive or dead. If she’s dead we sha*n*t see nothinVi 
perhaps if she’s in one o* them fits o’ hern we sha’n’t see 
nothink; but if she’s alive and herself ag’in, 1 believe I shall 
sec—p’raps we shall both see— her livin’ raullo,” , 

She then drt‘w the bow across the erwth The instrument 
at first seemed to chatter with her Station. I waited in 
breathless suspense. At last there came clearly from her erwth 
the wild air 1 had already heard on Snowdon. ITien the 
sound of the instrument ceased save for the drone of the two 
bottom strings, and Sinh’s voice leapt out and I heard the 
words of what she called the IVelsh dukkering gillie. 

As I listened and looked over the widc*strctching panorama 
before mo, I felt my very fl<*sh answering to every vibration ; 
and whtn the song stopj)cd and I suddenly heard Sinfi call 
out, “l.ook, brother!" 1 felt that my own being, physical 
andomental, had passed into a new phase, and that resistance 
to some mighty powei govt ruing my blood was impossible. 

“ lajok straight afore you, brother, and you’ll see Winnie’s 
face. She's alive, brother, and the dukkeripen of the (5old(‘n 
Hand will come true, and mine will come true. Oh, mammy, 
mammy 1" 

At first I saw nothing, but after awhile two blue eyes seemed 
ga/ing at me as through a veil of evening haze. They were 
looking straight at me, those beloved eyes—they were sparkling 
with childish haiipiness as they had sparkled through the 
v<i]>ours of the pool when she walked towards me that morning 
on the brink of Knockers’ Llyn. , 

Starting up and throwing up my arms, I cried, ** My darling! ” 
'I'hc vision vanished. Then turning round, I looked at Sinfi. 
She seemed listening to a voice I could not hear—her face was 
pale with emotion. I could hear her breath coming and going 
heavily; her Imsom rose and fell, and the necklace of coral 
and gold coins around her throat trembled like a shuddering 
snake while she murmured, ** M> dukkeripen 1 Yes, mammy, 
IVc gone agin you and broke my promise, and this is the very 
(jorgio as you meant.” 

“ ('all the vision back,” 1 said; “ play the air again, dear 
Sinfi.” ^ 

She sprang in front of me, and seizing one of my wriats^ she 
gazed in my face, and said, **Yes, it’s ’dear Sinfi!’ You 
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wants dear Sinfi to fiddle the Gorgte's Uvtn* muUo back ta 
you.'* r 

I looked into the dark eyes, lately so kind. I did not 
know theiK. They were dilated and grown red-brown in 
hue, like the scordicd colour of a North African lion's mane, 
and along the eyelashes a phosphorescent light seemed to play. 
What did it mean ? Was it indeed Sinft standing there, rigid 
as a column, with a clenched brown fist drawn up to the broad, 
heaving breast, till the knuckles shone white, as if about to 
strike me ? What made her throw out her arms as if struggling 
desperately with the air, or with some unseen foe who was 
binding her with chains ? 

I stood astounded, watching her, as she gradually calmed 
down and became herself again; but I was dee[>)y perplexed 
and deeply troubled. * 

After a while she said, “ I.el’s go back to ‘ the Place,*" and 
without waiting for my acquiescence, she strode along down 
the path towards Bc<ldgelert. 

1 was quickly by her side, but felt as little in the mood for 
talking as she did. Suddenly a small lizard glided from the 
grass. 

“The Romany Sap!*' cried Sinfi, and she—the fearless 
woman before whom the stoutest Gyi>sy men had quaih*d — 
sobbed wildly in terror. She soon recovered hi*rself, and said; 
“ What a fool you must think me, Hal! It wur all through 
talkin’ about the Romany Sap. At fust 1 thought it wur the 
Romany Sap itself, an* it wur only a poor little eflt-t arter all. 
There ain't a-many things made o* llesh and blood as can 
make Sinfi Lovell show the white feather; but I know you’ll 
think the wuss o* me arter this, lldX. But while the pietur 
were a-showin* I heard my dear mammy's whisfier; *Uttlc 
Sinfi, little Sinfi, beware o* Goigios f 'i'his is the one.* ** 


V 

By the time we reached tbo' enoampment it was quite dark. 
Panutd, and indeed most of the Gypsies, had turned into the 
teoU for Uie night; but both Videy Ujvell and Khona Boswell 
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were moving about as briskly as though the time vras early 
fttyvningf one with guile expressed in every feature} the odia 
shading that aura of frankness and sweet vrinsomeness 
which enslaved Percy Aylwin, and no wonder. 

Rhona was in a specially playful mood, and came dancing 
round us more like a child of six than a young woman with a 
Romany Rye for a lover. 

But neither Sinfi nor I was in the mood for frolic, Mv 
living-waggon, which still went about wherever the Lovells went, 
had been carefully prepared for me by Rhona, and I at once 
went into it, not with the idea of getting much sleep, but in 
order to be alone with my thoughts. What was I to think of 
my experiences of that evening? Was I really to take the 
spectacle that had seemed to fall upon my eyes when listen¬ 
ing to Sinfi’s erwth, or rather when listening to her song, as 
evidence that Winifred was alive? Oh, if I could, if I could 1 
Was I really to accept as true this fantastic superstition 
about the erwth and the spirits of Snowdon and the “ living 
mullo ” ? That was too monstrous a thought even for me to 
entertain. Notwithstanding all that had passed in the long 
and dire struggle between my reason and the mysticism 
inherited with the blood of two lines of superstitious ances¬ 
tors, which circumstances had conspired to foster, my reason 
had only been baffled and thwarted; it had not redly been 
slain. 

What, then, could be the explanation of the spectacle tliat 
had seemed to fall upon my eyes? “It is hallucination,” I 
said, “and it is the result of two very powerful causes —my 
own strong imagination, excited to a state of feverish exalta¬ 
tion by the long strain of my suffering, and that power in 
Sinfi which l)*Arcy had described as her 'half-unconscious 
power as a mesmerist.’ At a moment when my will, weakened 
by sorrow and pain, lay piostrate beneath my own fevered ima¬ 
gination, Sinfi’s voice, so full of intense beHef in her own 
hallucination, had leapt, as it were, into my consaposness 
and enslaved my imagination, which in turn had enslaved my 
will and my senses.” 

For hours I argued this^ point with myself, and I ended 
by coming to the conclusion that it was “my mihd’s ^eye" 
done that saw the picture of Winifred. 
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But there was also another question to confront 
waa die cause of Sinfi's astonishing emotion after the i^on 
vanished? Such a mingling of warring passions I had never 
seen befoA. I tried to account for it. I thought about it for 
houiS) and finally fell asle^ witliout finding any solution of 
the enigma. 

1 had no conversation of a private nature with Sinfi tmttl 
the next evening, when the camp was on the move. 

" You had no sleep last night, Sinfi, 1 can see it by the 
dark circles round your eyes." 

" That’s outher here nor there, brother," she said. 

1 found to my surprise that the Gypsies were preparing to 
remove the camp to a place not far from Bettws y Coed. I 
suggested to Sinfi that we two should return to the bungalow. 
But she told me that her stay there had come to an end.* The 
firmness with which slic made this announcement made me 
sure that there was no appiul. 

“Then,” said I, “ my Hviug-waggon will come into use again, 
The camfang place is near some of the best trout streams in 
the neighbourhood, and 1 sadly want some trout-fishing.” 

“ We part company to-day, brother,” she said. “ We can’t 
be pats no more—never no more ” 

“ Sister, 1 Will not be parted from you; 1 shall follow you.” 

“Reia—Hal Aylwin—^you knows very well that any roan, 
Gorgio or Romany, as followed Sinfi Tx>ven when she told him 
nst, 'ud ketch a body-blow as wouldn’t leave him three hull 
ribst nor a ’ounce o’ wind to bless hisself with ” 

“ But I am now one of the Lovells, and I shall go with you. 
I am a Romany inysclf~~l mean 1 am becoming more 
and more of a Romany every day and every hour. The blood 
of Fenella Stanley is in us both.” . 

She looked at me, evidently astonished at the earncstn<>ss 
and the energy of my tone. Indeed at that moment 1 felt an 
alien among Gorgtos. 

“ I am now one of the Lovells,” 1 said, “ and I shall go 
frith you.” 

•*We part company to-night,'brother, fare ye well,” she 
said.' 

As she stood delivering this speech—her bead erect, 
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^i^cr eyes Sashing angrily at me, her brown fists tightly denchedlt 
I Vnew that further resistance would be futile. 

But now I wants to be left alone,” she said. 

She bent her head forward in a listening attitude, and 1 
heard her murmur, ** I knowed it *ud come ag’in. A Romany 
sperrit likes to come up in the evenin’ and smell the heather 
an’ see the shinin’ stars come out.” 

While she was speaking, she began to move off between the 
trees. But she turned, took hold of both my hands, and gazed 
into my eyes. Then she moved away again, and I was begin¬ 
ning to follow her. She turned and said: Don’t follow me. 
'Hiere ain't no place for ye among the Romanies. Go the ways 
o' the Gorgios, Hal Aylwin, an’ let Sinfi Lovell go hem.” 

As I leaned against a tree and watched Sinfi striding 
through the grass till she passed out of sight, the entire 
pandrama of my life [)assed before me. 

“She has left me with a blessing after all,” I said; **my poor 
Sinfi has taught me the lesson that he who would fain be 
cured of the disease of a wasting sorrow must burn to ashes 
Memory. He must floe Memory and never look l^ack.” 


VI 

And did I flee Memory ? When 1 re-entered the 
bungalow next day it was my intention to leave it and 
\VaIes at once and for ever, and indeed to leive 
England at once—perhaps for ever, in order to escape 
from the unmanning effect of the sorrowful brooding which 1 
knew had become a habit. "I will now,” 1 said, “try the 
nepenthe that all my friends in their letters are urging me to 
try—I will travel. Yes, I will go to Japan. My late experiences 
should teach me that Ja’afaris 'Angel of Memory,' who re¬ 
fashioned for him his dead wife out of bis own sorrow and 
tears, did him an ill service. He who would lain be cured 
of the disease of a wasting sonow should try to flee Ute 
* Angel of Memory,* and never look back.” 

And so fixed was my ifiind*^ upon travelling that 1 wrote 
to several of my friends, and told them of my intenrion.* But 
i need scarcely say that as I urged them to keep the matter 
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secret U was talked about far and wide. Indeed, as I artur- 
wards found to my cost, there were paragraphs in the newl^ 
papers stating that the eccentric amateur painter and heir of 
one brancK of the Aylwins had at last gone io Japan and 
that as his deep interest in a certain charniing lK*auty of 
an un-English type was proverbial, it was expected that he 
would return with a Japanese, or i)erhaps a Chine^>ti wife. 

But 1 did not go to Japan; and what prevented mu ? 

My reason told me that what 1 had just seen near 
Beddgelert was an optical illusion. 1 had bcci>mc very learned 
on the subject of optical illusions ever since I had known 
Sinh Lovell, and especially since I had seen that px'ture of 
Winnie in the water neat Bctlws y Coed, which I have descriUd 
in an earlier cliapter. pA’ery book I could gut upH)n optic a] 
illusions I had read, and 1 was a'^tonisbed tcj find hov^ many 
instances arc on record of illusions of a much more pioc^etful 
kind than mine. 

And yet I could not leave Snowdon. The mountalrj’s very 
breath grew sweeter and sweeter of WinnicS lips. As 1 
walked about the hills 1 found mys<>}f re}K*ating over and o\ei 
again one of the versc:^ which Winnie used to sing to me as a 
child at Kaxton. 

Eryri fynyddig i mi, 

Bro dawcl y dclyn yw, 

Lie niac*r defaid a'r wyn, 

Yn y mwsicg a’r biwyn, 

Am rSn inau*n ct^yn i fyny, 

A'r g.ircg yn atcb i fyny, i fyny, 

O'r lie bu'r eryrod yn byw.* ** 

But then 1 felt that Sinfi was the turn’ instrument of the 
mysterious magic of y Wyddfa, tliut magic which no other 
mountain in Europe cxerciH^s. 1 knew that among ail the 

* Moontain-wUd Snowdon for mrt 
Sweet sileoce for the harp, 

Where hnter tht ew(;& and the lamb*, 

In the movi arnl the r^dtes, ^ 

Where one'i tong gr>es( »oun<ling op 
And the rociu re erho it r and 
la the height where the eagles live. 
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Gypsies Sinfi was almost the only one who possessed diet 
^power which belonged once to her rac^ that power whkh it ' 
expressed in a Scottish word now universally misused, 
glamour,” the power which Johnnie Faa and his people 
brought into play when they abducted Lady Casilis. ^ 

Soon as they saw her well-laured face 
They cast the glamour ourc her. 

'* Yes,” I said, ** I am convinced that my illusion is the result 
of two causes, my own brooding over Winnie’s tragedy and the 
glamour that Sinh sheds around her, either consciously or uncon 
sciously; that imperious imagination of hers which projects hei 
own visions upon the senses of another person either with or 
without an exercise oi her own will. 1'his is the explanation, 

I am convinced.” 

Wheresoever 1 now went, Snowdon’s message to my heart 
was, “ She lives,” and my heart accepted the message. And 
then the new blessed feeling that Winnie was not lying in a 
pauper grave had an effect upon me that a few who read these 
pages will understand—only a few. Perhaps, indeed, even 
those 1 am thinking of, those who, having lost the one lietng 
they loved, feel that the earth has lost ail its beauty—perhaps 
even these may not be able to sympathise fully with me in 
this matter, never having had an experience remotely com- 
parable ivith mine. 

When I thought of Winifred lying at the bottom of sqme 
chasm in Snowdon, my grief was very great, as these pages 
show. Yet it was not intolerable; it did not threaten to un* 
seat my reason, for even then, when 1 knew so little of the magic 
of y Wyddfa, 1 felt how close was the connection between my 
darling and the hills that knew her and loved her. But during 
the time that her death, amidst surroundings too appalling 
to contemplate, hung before my eyes in a dreadful picture— 
during the time when it seemed certain that her death in a 
garret, her burial In a pauper pit six coffins deep, was a 
hideous truth and no fancy, all the beauty with which Nature 
seemed at one time clothed^ was wiped away as bx a sponge 
The earth was nothing more than a charnel house, thd sUe$ 
above it were the roof of the Palace of Ntn-ki-^d. But now 
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that Snowdon had spoken to me the old Ufe which hftd« 
formerly made the world so beautiful and so beloved came 
back. 

All naturoswmed rich and glowing udtb tire deep ex{)ectance 
, of my heart. The sunrise and the sunset seemed conscious of 
Winnie^ and the very birds seemed to be waibling at times 
« She’s alive.” 




XJV 

Sinfi's Coup dc Theatre 

1 

Weeks passed by. I visited all the scenes that were in the 
least degree associated with Winnie. » 

The two places neajest to me—Fairy Glen and the Swallow 
Falls—which I had always hitherto avoided on account of their 
being the Civourite haunts of tourists^l left to the last, 
because I spt*cially desired to see lliem by moonlight. With 
regard to Fairy Glen, I had often heard Winnie say how she 
used to go there by moonlight and imagine the Tylwyth Teg or 
the fairy scenes of the Midsummer Night's Dream " whii h 
I had told her of long ago—imagine them so vividly that 
she could actually see, on a cciiain projecting rock in the 
cUds thal enclose the dell, the figure of Titania dresserl 
in fjpeen, with a wreath of leaves round her head. And 
with mgard to the Swallow Falls, I remembered only too 
well her telling me, on the night of the land.ilip, the Welsh 
Iqgend of Sir John Wynn, who died in the seventeenth 
century, and whose ghost, imprisoned at the bottom of 
the Falls on account of his ill deeds iti the desh, was heard to 
shriek amid the din of the waters. On that fatal night she 
told me that on certain rare occasions, when the moon shines 
straight down the chasm, the wail will become an agonised 
shriek. 1 had often wondered what natural sound this was 
• which could afford such pabulum to my old foe, Superstition. So 
one night, wl^ the moon was shining brilliantly-—so brilliantly 
t£at the* li^t seemed very little feebler than that of day—1 
walked in the direoion of the Swallow Falls. 
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Being afraid that 1 should not get much privaqr at the Fall% 

< I started late. But 1 came upon only three or four pec^ 00 
the road. X had forgotten that my own passion for moonli^t 
was entirely a Romany inheritance. I had fo^rgotten that a 
family of English tourists will carefully pull down the hJindf 
and close the shutters, in order to enjoy the luxury of candle* 
light, lamp-light, or gas, when a Romany will throw wide open 
the tent’s mouth to enjoy the light he loves most of all— 
** chonesko dood,” as he calls the moonlight. As 1 approached 
the Swallow Falls Hotel, I lingered to let my fancy feast in 
anticipation on the lovely spectacle that awaited me. When 
I turned into the wood I encountered only one person, a Uidy, 
and she hurried back to the hotel as soon as X approached the 
river. 

Following the .slippery path as far as it led down the dell, 1 
st6pped at the brink of a pool about a do^tu yards, apparently, 
from the bottom, and looked up at the water. Bursting like a 
vast belt of molten silver out of an eerie wilderness of rocks and 
tiecs, the stream, as it tumbled down between high walls of cliff 
to the platform of projecting rocks around the pool at the edge 
of which I stood, divided into three torrents, which themselves 
were again divided and scattered by [irojccting boulders into 
cascades before they fell into the gulf lielow. The whole 
seemed one wide cataract of living moonlight that made the 
eyes ache with beauty. 

Amid the dm of the water I listened for the wail which had 
so deeply impressed Winifred, and certainly there was what, may 
be described as a sound within a sound, which cars so attuned 
to every note of Superstition’s gamut as Winifred’s might easily 
accept as the wail of Sir John Wynn’s ghosL 

There was no footpath down to the bottom, but I descended 
without any great difficulty, though 1 was now soaked in spray. 
Here the mysterious human sound seemed to be less perceptible 
amid tlie din of the torrent than from the platform where 1 bad 
stayed to listen to it But when I climbed up again to the spot 
by the mid-pool where I had originally stood, a strange siaisa^i 
tion came to me. My recollection of W'innie’s words on the 
night of the landslip cariite up(Hi me with such overrpasterif^ 
power that the noise of the cataract seemed changed to the 
sound of billows tumbling on Raxton sands, am! the “wail” of 
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SSt Jdhtt Wynn teemed cbaii^cd to that shriek from Raxtoipi 
dtiT which appalled Winnie as it appalled me. ^ 

The foUowipg night I passed into a moonlight as bright as 
that whidi had played me such (antastic tricks at the Swallow 
hulst 

It was not until I had crossed the bridge over the Conway, 
and was turning to the right in the direction of Fairy Glen, 
that I fully realised how romantic the moonhght was. 
Every wooded hill and every precipice, whether craggy and 
bald or feathered with pines, was batheil in light that would 
have made an Irish bog, or an Essex marsh, or an Ule of Ely 
fen, a land of poetry. 

When I reached Pont Llyn yr«Afangc (Beaver Pool Bridge) 
I lingered to look down the lovely lane on the left, tlirough 
which I was to pass in order to reach the rocky dell of Faity 
Glen, for it was iicrfumcd, not with the breath of the flowers 
now asleep, but with the perfume I love most ol all, the nighPs 
floating memory of the flowery breath of day. 

Suddenly I felt some one touching my elbow. I turned 
round. It was Rhona Boswell. I was amaied to se‘o her, for I 
thought that all my Gyp.sy friends Boswells, I^velH, and the 
rest, were still attending the horse fairs in the Midlanils and 
Eastern Counties. 

“ We’ve only just got here,** said Khona; " wunsur luck that 
we got here at all I wants to get back to dear Gyjjsy I )<*!! and 
Rington Wood; thaPs what I wants to do.” 

** ’iVhere is the camp ? " 1 asked 

** Same place, twix Bettws and Capcl Cung.” 

She had been to the bungalow, she told me, with a message 
from Sinfi. This message was that she particularly wished to 
meet me at Mrs. Davies’s cottage—” not at the bungalow 
the following night 

"Shell go there to-morrow momin’,” said Khona, "and 
make things tidy for you; but she won’t expect you till 
night, same time as she met you there fust She’s got a key o* 
door, she says, wot you gev her.” 

1 was not so surprised at Smfl*o*projK>sed place of meeting as 
1 should have *1)6^ had I not rcmeml^red her resolution not to 
letum to the bungalow, and not to let me return to the camp. 
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**You must be sure to go to meet her at the ootti^ 

* ^to morrow night, else youll be too late," 

' “Why too late?" I asked. 

“Well,” said Khona, “I can’t say as I know% why ezackJy. 
But I know she’s bin an’ bought beautiful dresses at Chester^ 
or somewheres,—an' I think she’s goin’ to be married tbe"day 
arter to-morrow,” 

“ Married I to whom ? " 

“Well, I can’t say as I rightly knows,” said Rhona. 

“ Do you know whether Mr. Cyril is in Wales?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said Rhona, “ him and the funny un are not far from 
CapcI Curig. Now I come to think on’t, it’s mose likely Mr. 
Cyril as she’s a goin’ to marry, for I know it ain’t no Romany 
( hal. It can*t be the funny un,” added she, laughing. 

“ But where’s tlie wedding to take place?” 

i“ I can’t say as I knows czackly,” said Rhona; “but 1 thinks 
It’s by Knockers’ Llyn if it ain’t on the top o’ Snowdon.” 

“Good heavens, girl!” I Siiid. “ What on earth makes you 
think that ? That pretty little head of yours Is stuffed with the 
wildest nonsense. I can make nothing out of you, so good 
night. Tell her I’ll be there,” 

And I was leaving her to walk down the lane when I turned 
back and said, “ How long has Sinfi been at the camp ?" 

“ On’y jist come. She’s bin away from us for a long whil^** 
said Rhona. 

And then she looked as if she was tempted to reveal some 
secret that she was bound not to tell. 

“ Sinfi’s been very bad,” she went on, “ but she’s better now. 
Her daddy says she’s under a cuss. She’s been a-wastin* away 
like, but she’s better now.” 

“So it's Sinfi who is under a curse now,” I said to myself. 

“ I suppose Superstition has at last turned her brain. This 
perhap*; explains Rhona’s mad story.” 

“ Does anybody but you think she’s going to be married?” 

I asked her. “ Does her father think so ? ” 

“ Her daddy says it ain’t Sinfi as is goin’ to be married; but 
/ think it’s Sinfi 1 An’ you’ll know all about it the day arter 
to-morrow.” And she tripped away in the direetbn of the 
camp. * 

Lmt tn a whirl of thoughts and speculations, I turned fnh> 
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Fairy Glen, And now, below me, lay the rocky dell so dearly 
beloved by Winnie; and there I walked in such a magic we^ 
of light and shade as can only be seen in that glen when the 
moon hangs over it in a certain position. 

I descended the steps to the stream and ^at down for a time 
on one of the great boulders and asked myself if this was the 
very boulder on which Winnie used to sit when she conjured 
up her childish visions of fairyland. And by that sweet 
thought the beauty of the s<'cne became intensified. There, 
while the unbroken torrent of the Conway—glittering along the 
narrow gorge of the glen between silvered walls of rock as up¬ 
right as the turreted bastions of a castle—seemed to flash a 
kind of phosphorescent light of its own upon the flowers and 
plants and sjHirsely scattered trees along the sides, I sat and 
passed into Winifred’s own dream, and the Tylwyth 'Pe'g, which 
to Winnie represented Ohcron and Titanta and the whole gr'^up 
of fairies, swept Ixifore me. 

Awaking from this dream, I looked up the wall of the cliff 
to enjfiy one more sight of the magical Ix'auty, when there fell 
upon my eyes, or st’emed to fall, a sight that, though I felt it 
must be a delusion, took away my breath. Standing on a piece 
of rock that was flush with one of the steps by which I had 
descended was a slender girlish figure, so lissome that it might 
have been the famous ** Queen of the Fair Feoplc,” 

“Never,” I said to myself, “was there an opti(‘al illusion so 
perfect 'I can see the moonlight playing upon her hair. Hut 
the Ipir is not golden, as the hair of the Queen of the Tylwyth 
Teg should be; it is dark as Winnie’s own." 

Then the face turned and she looked at the river, and then 
1 exclaimed “ Winifred I ” And then Fairy Glen vanished and 
I was at Raxtun standing by a cottage door in the moonlight 
I was listening to a voice-that one voice to whose music 
every chord of life within me was set for ever, which said, 

“I should have to come in thu winds, and play around you 
on the sands. I should have to jicep over the clouds and 
watch you. I should have to follow you about wherever you 
went** 

% 

I ^ 

The 's^ht vanished Although 1 had no doubt that what 
I had seen was an hallucination, when I moved further on and 
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stood and gazed at the stream as it went winding round the 
' mossy cliffs to join the Lledr, 1 felt that Winnie vfas by my 
side, her hand in mine, and that we were children together. 
And when I mounted the steps and strolled along the path 
that leads to the plantation where the moonlight, falling through 
the leaves, covered the ground with what seemed symbolical 
arabesques of silver and grey and purple, I felt the pressure of 
little fingers that seemed to express ** How beautiful!" And 
when I stood gazing through the opening in the landscape, and 
saw the rocks gleaming in the distance and the water down the 
Lledr valley, I saw the sweet young face gazing in mine with 
the smile of the delight that illumined it on the Wilderness 
road when she discourbcd of birds and the wind. 

The vividness of the vision of Fairy Glen drove out for a 
time all other thoughts. The livelong night my brain seemed 
fillc^ with it. 

*' My eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest.” 


I said to myself as I lay awake. So full, indeed, was my mind 
of this one subject that even Khuna’s strange message from 
Sinfi was only recalled at intervals. While I was breakfasting, 
however, this ineident came fully back to me. Either Rhona’s 
chatter uliout vSiiifi’s reason for wanting to see me was 
the nonsense that had floated into Rhuna’s own brain, the 
bniin of a love-sick girl to whom everything spelt marrt^c—or 
else poor Sinfi’s mind had become unhingetl. 


n 

As 1 was to sleep at the cottage, and as I knew not what peut 
I might have to play in Sinfl’s wild fiolic, I told the servants 
that any letters which might reach the bungalow next morning 
were to be sent at once to the cottage, should 1 not have 
returned thence. 

At about the hour, as far as 1 could guess, when 1 had 
knocked at the cottage dooj^at the b^;inning my search for 
Winnie, 1 stood there again. The door was on die lalcli, I 
pushed it open. 


a 
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The scene I then saw was so exact a repetition of what had 
met my eyes when for the first time 1 passed under that rob^ 
that it did not seem as though it could be real; it seemed as 
though it must be a freak of memory: the same long low 
room» the same heavy beams across the ceiling, the same three 
ehilrs, standing in the same places where they stood then, the 
same table, and upon it the erwth and bow. There was a brisk 
fire, and over it hung the kettle—tlie same kettle as then. 
There were on the wails the same pictures, with the ruddy 
fingers of the fire gleam playing upon them and illuminating 
them in the same pathetic way, and in front of the fire sitting 
ujKin the same chair, was a youthful female figure*—not Winnie’s 
figure, taller than hers, and grander than hers-- the figure of 
Sinfi, her elbows resting uix>n her knees, and her face sunk 
meditatively between her hands. 

After standing for fully h.'Uf a minute gaxing at her, 1 vrnt 
up to her, and laying my hand upon her shoulder, 1 said, 'i'his 
is a good sight for the Swimming Rei, Sinfi.” 

At the touch of my hand u thrill seemed to dart through lu'r 
frame; she leaped up and stared wildly in my face. Her 
features became contorted by terror*-as horribly contoited as 
Winnie's liad been in the same spot and under the same cii- 
cumstances. Exactly the same terrible words fell u^ion my 
ear:— 

" Let his children be vagabonds and beg their biead; h t 
them seek it also out of desolate places. So saith the Lotd. 
Amen.” 

' Tilen she fell on the floor insensible. 

At first I was too astonished, awed, and bcwihlered tb stit 
from the spot where 1 was standing. Then I knelt dtmn, and 
raising her shoulders, placed her head on my knee. For a tiom* 
the expression of horror on her pale feature's was fixed as though 
graven in marble. A jug of water, from which the kettle had 
been supplied, stood on the floor in the recess, 1 sprinkled 
some water over her face. The muscles relaxed, she opened 
her eyes; the seizure had passed. She recognised me, and at 
once the old brave smile 1 knew so well passed over her face. 
Rhona's words about the curse a.id the purchase of the dresses 
seemed explained now. Long brooding over Winnie’s terrible 
&te had unhinged her mind. 


A A 
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“ My girl, my brave girl,'* I aaid, ** have you, then, leSt our i 
^'fcorrow so deeply? Have you so fully shared poor wWie^s 
pain that your nerves have given way at last ? You are suSbring 
through sympathy, Sinfi; you are suffermg poor VJfinnie's great 
martyrdom.” 

“ Oh, it ain*t that 1 ” she said, but how I must have skedlted 
you 1 ” 

She got up and sat upon the chair in a much more vigorous 
way than I could have expected after such a seizure. 

“ I am so Sony,” she said. ** It was the sudden ftel o* your 
hand on my shoulder that done it. It seemed to burn me like, 
and then it made my blood seem scaldin’ hot. If I'd only 
’a' seed you come through the door I shouldn’t have had 
the fit. The doctor told me the fits wur all gone now, and 
1 feel sure as this is the lost on ’em. You must go to 
Kr\ockcrs* Llyn with me to-morrow niomin’ early. I want you 
to go at the same time tlut we started when we tiied that 
momin’ to find Winnie.” 

'* Then Khona's story is true,” I thought. “ Her delusion is 
that she is going to Knockers’ Llyn to be mariied.” 

“ The weather’s goin* to be just the same as it was llien,” she 
said, “and when we get to Knockers* Llyn where you two 
bteakfasted together, 1 wont to play the erwth and sing the song 
just as I did then.” 

She made no allusion to a wedding. Getting up and pouring 
tlu* boiling water from the kettle into the teapot, “Something 
tells me,” she went on, “that when I touch my erwth to¬ 
morrow, and when I sing them words by the side of Kn^ers’ 
Llyn/ you’ll see the picture you want to see, the livin’ mullo 
o’ Winnie.” 

“ Still no allusion to a wedding, but no doubt that will soon 
come,” I murmured. 

“ 1 want to go the same way we went that day, and 1 want 
for you and me to see everythink as we seed it then from fust 
to last.” 

1 was haunted by Rhona Boswdl’s words, and wondered 
when she would begin talking about the wedding at Knockers' 
Uyn. ^ » 

She never once alluded to it; bat ^ intervals when «t2ie tayt 
between us flagged I could hear her muttering, “ He must see 
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everytiiink just as he seed tt« then from fost to {ast^ and then 
itfs good-bye for ever.** * 

a 

At last she said, “ IVe had both the rooms upstairs made tidy 
to sleep in-A>ne for you and one for me. 1*11 call you in the 
mOimia* at the proper time. Good night.*' 

1 was not sorry to get this summary dismissal and be alone 
with my thoughts. When I got to bed I was kept awake by 
recalling the sight t saw on entering the cottage. There 
seemed no other explanation of it tliun this, the tragedy of 
Winifred bad touched .Sinfi*s sympathetic soul too det'ply. 
Her imagination had seized upon the spectacle of Winifred in 
one of her fits, and liad caused so serious a diblurlmnce of her 
nervous system Uiat through sheer fascination of n^pulsiun her 
fare mimic ktd it exactly as Winifred's face had niunieked the 
original spectac !c of horror on the sands. 


in 

It was not yet dawn wticn I uas aroused from the htfut 
slumber into which I had at lust fuUen by a sharp knot king at 
the door. When I answered the summons by "All right, 
t:>mh,*’ and heard her footsteps descend the stairs, the words oi 
Rhont Boswell again came to me. 

1 found that I must return to the bungalow to get my bath 

The startled servant who let me in a.sked if there was 
anydiing the matter. 1 explained my early rising by telling 
him fhat I was merely going to Knockers* Llyn to sec the 
sunrise. He gave me a letter whicli had come on the pre^vious 
evening, and had been addre^ed by mistake to Carnarvon. As 
the handwriting was new to mt^ I felt suic that it was only an 
unimportant missive from some stranger, and 1 put it into my 
pocket without opening it. 

On my return 1 found Stnh in the little room where we had 
supped. I guessed that an essential {>ait of her ersuy project 
was that we d^iould breakfast at the llyn. 

On the table was a basket piled with the materials for the 
breakfast * ^ 

Another breakfast was spread for us two on tlie uble, and 

A A 2 
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the teapot was steaming. Sinfi saw me locdr at the two break 
fasts and smile. 

' « WeVe got a good way to walk before we get to the poo^ 
where we are goin’ to breakfast,” she said, ** so I tJliought we^d 
take a snack before we start.” 

As we went along I noticed that the air of Snowdon seemed 
to have its usual effect on Sinh. In taking the path that led 
to Knorkers* Llyn we saw before us Cwm-lJyli, the wildest of 
ail the Snowdonian recesses, surrounded by fiowiiingpredpices 
of great height and steepness. We then walked briskly on to 
w.irds our goal. When the three peaks that she knew so well 
— y Wyddfa, Lliwedd, and Crib Goch— stood out in the still 
grey light she stopped, set down her basket, clapped her hands, 
and said, “Didn't I tell you the mornin’ was a-goin' to be 
e/ti^'kly the same as tlien ? No mists to-day. By the time we 
get to the 11) n the colours o* the vapours, what they calls the 
Knockers’ flags, will come out erackly as they did that 
mornin’ wlien you and me first went arter Winnie.” 

All the way .Sinfi's eyes were fixed on the majestic forehead of 
y Wyddfa and the bastions of Liiwcdd, which seemed to guard 
It as though the Great Sjnrit of Snowdon himself was speaking 
to her and drawing her on, and she kept murmuring “ Tlietwo 
dukkeri[>ens.” 

But still she said nothing about her wedding, though tliat 
some such mad idea as that suggested by Khona puss(»ssed her 
mind was manifest enough. 

# 

“ Here we are at last,” she said, when we reached the pool 
for wliich we were bound ; and setting down her little basket 
she stood and looked over to the valley beneath. 

The colours were coming more quickly every minute, and 
the entire picture was exactly the same as that which I had 
seen on the morning when we last saw Winifred on the hills, 
so unlike the misty panorama that Snowdon usually presents. 
Y Wyddfa was silhouetted against the sky, and looked as narrow 
and os steep as the sides of an acorn. Here we halted and set 
down our basket 

As wc did so she said, “ Hark! the Knodicrs T Dcci*t you 
hear them ? Lii»ten, listen I ” 
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I did listen, and I seemed to hear a f>milfar sound as of a • 
distant knocking against the rocks by some soft substance. 
She saw that I heard the noise. 

That’s die Snowdon spirits as guards more copper mines 
th«i ever jet’s been found. And thcy’rt‘ dwaifs. Tve seed 'em, 
and Winnie has. They’re little, fat, short folk, somethin’ hke 
the woman in Primrose Court, only htUor. Ifon’t you mind 
the gal in the court said Winnie used to call the woman 
Knocker? Somttimes they knock to show to some Tafly as 
has pleased ’ora wheie the veins of copjx*r may be found, and 
sometimes they knock to give warnin’ of a dang(*ious prei ipuss, 
and sometimes tliey knork to give t\ic petson us VuWiyJ 
warnin’ that he’s sayin’ or doin’ somethin’ as may lead to 
danger. They speaks to each other loo, but in a v’lce so low 
that you can’t tell what words they’re a-sjNMkin’, c\cn if you 
knew their language ^^y erwth and song will rouse every 
spint on tin* lulls." 

I listened again. Thi** was th<* mysterious sound tlwt had 
so capliva!e<l Winnie’s iui.iginati(ra as .i child. 

'fho ('xtraordinary histn* of Smfi’s ejos indicated to me, wlio 
knew them st) vk 1!, that every nerve, ev(ry fibre m her system, 
was trembling undf»r the stress of some ml< use < motion. I 
stofKl and watched her, wondering as to her condition, and 
speculating as to what her cra/y [iroject i ould be. 

Thcn^hc proceeded to unjiafk the little basket 

" This is for the love feast," said Sinfi. 

“iJifou mean betrothal feast,” I said. “Ilut who are the 
lover^? ” 

“ V'ou and the livin’ mullo that you made toe ilr.iw for you 
by my erwih down by Bcddgclert- the Inm’ mullo o* Winnie 
Wynne.” 

“At last then,” I said to myself, “I know the form the 
mania has taken. It is not her own betrothal, but nnm. with 
Winnie’s wraith, tlut is deluding her cia/y brain. Ifow well t 
remember telling her how 1 had promised Winnie as a child to 
be betrothed by Knockers’ Llyn. Poor Sinfi} Mad or sane, 
her generosity remains undimmed.” 

Befo{e the breakfast doth could <>e laid—indeed before the 
basket was unpacked — she asked me to look at my watch, 
and on my doing so and telling her the time, she jumped up 
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^ a|id said, " I I’s lat<‘r than I thought. We must lay the doth 
artcTwards." She then placed me in that same crevice ove^ 
looking the tarn whena* Winnie liad come to pje on that 
morning. 

Knockers' Llyn, it will perhaps be remembered, is encldbed ^ 
in a htUe gorge ojiening by a broken, ragged fissure at the back 
to the east. lading to this opening there is on one side a 
narrow, jagged shelf which runs half-way round the pool. Sinfi’s 
movements now were an exact repetition of everything she did 
on that first morning of our search for Winnie. 

While I stood partially concealed in my crevice, Sinfi took 
u[) her erwth, which was lying on the rock. 

“What arc you going to do, Sinfi?” I said. 

“ I’m just goin’ to bring back old times for you. You re* 
mepiber that mornfn’ when my erwth and song called Winnie 
to us at this very llyn ? I'm goin* to play on my erwth and 
sing the same song now. It’s to draw her livin’ muHo, as I 
did at Hottws and Beddgelert, so that the dukkcrip<‘n ;>f the 
‘ (loldcn Hand' may come true.” 

“But how can it come true, Sinfi?” I said. 

** The dukkerijjen alius does come true, whether it’s good or 
whether it’s bad.” 

“ Not always,” I said. 

** No, not alius,” she cried, starting up, while there came over 
hei Uce that expression which liad so amazed me Bt'dd- 
gclcrt. When at last breath came to her she was looking 
towards y Wyddfa through the kindling haze. ♦ 

“ There you’re right, Hal Aylwin. It ain’t every dukkcripen 
as comes true. The dukkeri{)en alius comes true, unless it’s 
one as says a Gorgio shall come to the Kaulo Camloes an’ 
brc‘ak Sinfi Ixivell’s heart Before that dukkerijien shall come 
true Sinfi Ixivell *ud cut her heart out Yes, my fine Goigioi 
she’d cut it out—she’d cut it out and fiing it in that ’ere llyn. 
She did cut it out when she took the cuss on herself. She’s 
a cuttin’ it out now.” 

Then without saying another wrd Sinfi took up ho’ erwth 
and moved towards the llyi^. • 

“ Youll soon come back, Sinfi ? ” I said, * • 

“ WeVe got to see about that,” she replied, still pale and 
trembling from the effects of that sudden u^^ieaval of the 
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pai$km of a Ticaness “ If die livin* imillo does come yon can’t ^ 
have a lovesfeast without company, you know, and 1 sha'n ■It* 
fkr oflT if you find you want me. 

She then*took up her crwth, went round the Wyn, and dw 
appeared through the eastern cleft In a few minutes I heard 
her crwth. But the air she played was not the air of the song 
she called the Welsh dukkerin* gillie which I hod heard by 
Beddg^Iert*’ It was the air of the same idyll of Snowdon that 
I first heard Winifred sing on die sands of Raxton. Then 1 
heard in the distance those echoes, magical and faint, which 
were attributed by Winifred and Sinfi to the Knoi'kers or 
spirits erf* Snowdon 


IV 

THFaa I stood again, as on that other morning, in the 
crevice overlooking the saim llyn, looking at what might well 
have bt*eii the same masses of vapour enveloping the same 
peaks, rolling as then, boiling as then, hlaaing as then, when 
ever the bright shafts of morning struck them. Thoic 1 stood 
again, listening to the wild notes of Stnfi's crwth in the distance, 
as the sun rose higher, pouring a radiance thiough the easu*rn 
gate jf the gorge, and kindling die aerial vapours moving about 
the llyn till their iridescent sails suggested the wings of some 
enormeus dragon-fly of every hue. 

« Her song does not come,” I said, “ but, this time, when it 
dots come, it will not befool my senses. Sinfi's own presence 
by my side—that magnetism of hers which I)*Arcy s}}okc of— 
would be required before the glamour could be cast over me, 
now that 1 know she is crazy. Boor Sinfi! Her influence 
will not tcHlay be able to cajole ,my eyes into accepting her 
supersrittous visions as their own.” 

But as I spoke a sound fell, not upon my ears alone, but 
upon every nerve oi my body, the sound of a voice singing, a 
voice that was not Sinfi’s, but emother's, 

I met in a glade a lone little maid 
• At the foot of y Wydj^a the white; 

* Oh, lissome her feet as the mountain hind 
And darker her hair than the nig^t; 
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Her cheek was like the mountain rosei 
But iairer far to see, 

As driving along her slieep with a song 
Down from the hills came she, * 

% 

It was the same voice that I heard singing the same song on 
Kaxton 5^nds, It was the same voice that 1 heard singing 
the same song in the London streets—Winnie’s! 

And, then there apjjeared in the eastern cleft of the gorge 
on the other side of the Llyn, illuminated as by a rosy steam, 
VV'innie! Amid the opalescent vapours gleaming round the 
llyn, with eyes now shimmering as through a veil— now flashing 
like sapphires in the sun—there she stood gazing through the 
film, her eyes expressing a surprise and a wonder as great as 
my own. 

* 

“ It is no phantasm— it is no hallucination,” I said, while my 
breathing had hceome a spasmodic, choking gasp. 

But when I remeinlHjred llie vision of Fairy <Ilen, I said, 
” Imagination can do that, and so can the glamour cast over 
me by Sinfi’s music. It does not vanish; ah, if the sweet 
madness should remain with me for everIt docs not vanish 
—it is gliding along the side of the llyn : it is moving towards 
me. And now those sudden little ripples in the llyn -what do 
they mean ? The trout are flying from her shadow. The feet 
are grating on the stones. And hark ! that i)ebble wh'ich falls 
into the water with a splash ; the glassy llyn is ribbed |nd 
rippled with rings. Can a pimntom do that? It comes towards 
me still. Hallucination I” 

Still the vision came on. 

When I felt the touch of her boily, when I felt myself clasped 
in soft arms, and felt falling on my face warm tears, and on 
my lips the pressure of Winnie’s Ups—Ups that were mur* 
muring, ** At last, at last! a strange, wild effect was worked 
within me. The reality of die beloved form now in my arms 
decVired itself ; it brought back' the scene where *1 hsjjl last 
clasped it 

Snowdon had vanished; the brilliant morning sun had 
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vanished. The moon was shining on a cottage near Raxton* 
Churchf and at the door two \ovets wore wet w\dv ibwe 

sea<water—with the sea-water through which they had just 
waded. All the misery that had followed was wiped out of my 
bnin. It had not even the cobweb consistence of a dream. 

When, after a while, Snowdon and the drama of the present 
came back to me, my brain was in such a marvellous state that 
it held two pictures of the same Winnie as though each 
hemisphere of the brain were occupied with its own vision. I 
was kissing Winnie’s sea-salt Ups in the light of the moon at 
the cottag*} door, and I was kissing them in tl>e morning 
radiance by Knockers’ Llyn. And yet so overwhelming was 
the mighty tide of bliss overflowing my soul that there was no 
r{K>m within me for any other emotion—no room for curiosity, 
no room even for wgndcr. » 

lake a spirit awakening in Paradise, I acceptt'd the heaven 
in which I found myself, .in<rdid not in(|inre how 1 got then*. 

This did not last long, however. Suddt'nly and .sharply the 
moonlight scene vanished, and I w,as on Snowdon, and there 
came a burning cuiiosity to know the meaning of tins rii'W 
life—the meaning of the life of pain that had followcil the 
parting at the cottage door. 


V 

^WiNNiK,” I said, “tell me where wc arc. I have been 
very ill since we p.»rttd in your father’s anuge. I have ha<i 
the wildest hallucinations concerning you; dreams, intolerable 
dreams. And even now they hang al>out me; even nowit 
seems to me that we are far away from Raslon, sunmmd»‘d by 
the hills and {x.‘aks of Snowdon. If they were real you would 
be the dream, but you are re.u; this waist is real.” 

“Of course we are on Snowdon, Henry I “ said she. “ You 
must indeed have been ill—^you must now be very ill - to 
suppose you are at Raxtun.” 

“But what are we doing ficr<;?’’ I said. “How did wc 
come ficre?” 

“ lAit Badoura speak for herself only,” she said, with that 
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«arch smile of hen. She was alluding to the old days'it 
Raxton, when she hoped that some day her little Camaralzaaaan 
would be carried by genii to her as she sat thinking of him by 
the magic llyn “ The genie who brought me was Sinfi Ix>vell 
But who brought Camaralzaman ? That is a question,” she 
said, “ 1 am dying to have answered.” 

At the name of Sind I^vcll the past came flowing in. 

Then there is a Sinfi Lovell, Winnie 1 And yet she is one 
of the figures in the dream. There was no Sinfi I^ovell with 
us at Raxton,” 

“ Of course there is a Sinfi Lovell 1 You begin to make me 
as dazed as yourself. You have known her well; you and she 
were seeking me when I was lost” 

“ 'rhen you w^re lost ? ” I said. “ Tliat, then, is no dream. 
And yet if you wore lost you have licen — But you arc 
alivCJ Winnie. Let me feel the lips on mine again You are 
alive! Snowdon told me at last that you were alive, but I 
dared not believe it, my darling. * I dared not believe that my 
misery would end lliu-* thus.” 

'I’here came upon her face an expression of distressed per¬ 
plexity which did more than anything else to recall me*to my 
senses. 

“ Winnie,” I said, my brain is whirling. Let us sit down,” 
She sat down by my side. 

“ You thought your Winnie was dead, Henry. Sinfi Lowll 
has told me all about it” Then, lodcing intently at me, she 
said, “ And how your sorrow has changed you, dear! ” ^ 

“ You mean it has aged me, Winnie. I have observed it 
myself, and j^ieople tell me it has made me look older than 1 
am by many years. These furrows around the eyes—these 
furrows on my brow—^you are kissing them, dear.” 

“ Oh, I love them; how I love them! ” she said. ** 1 am 
not kissing thorn to smooth them away. To me every line tells 
of your love for Winnie.” 

And the hair, Winnie—look, it is getting quite grizzled.*' 
Then, as the lovely head sank upon my breast, I whispered in 
her eats, “ Is there at last sorrow enough in the eyes, Winnie? 
Has the hardening effect ofv we^th coarsened my ^expression ? 
Can a ridh man for once enter the kingdom of love? Is the 
betrothal now complete ? Are we both betrothed now?” 
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I stopped, fx)r hliss and love were convulsing her with sobs'* 
until you might have supposed her hean wan X^teakVa^. • 

* ^ » « » • • 

While she lay silent thus, I was able in some degree to call 

iriy wits around me« And the difficulty of knowing in what 
course I ought to direct conversation presented itself; and 
seemed to numb my faculties and paralyse me. 

After a white she became moine composed, and sat in a 
trance, so to speak, of happiness. 

But she remained silent. The conveisation, I perceived, 
would have to be directed entirely by me. With the appalling 
seizures ever present in niy mind, I felt that every word that 
came from my lips was d.ingcrou8. 

** Look,” 1 said, “ the colours of the vapours round tlit* llyn 
arc as rich as they w<tc when wo breakfasted heie together.” 

“ We breakfasted here together 1 Why, what do you mean ? ” 
she said, looking m my fare. ” You forget, Henry, you nevi'i 
knew nu‘ in Wales at all, it w.ts only at Ra^ton that you <>vet 
saw m«‘ ” 

“I nil m wbi n yon bn ikfasted with the Ihince of the Misl. 
I was the 1‘rmre of the Mist, dear,” 

She gave me a puzzled look which scatid while it warned me. 
How cruel it seemed of .Sinfi, who had iilanmnl this nx'etnig, 
not to have told me how much and bow httle Winnie knew of 
the 

‘‘You know nothing about the Prince of the Mist except 
wlJBt I told you on Raxton *Hinds,” she said. But you have 
been very ill, you will be well now.” 

” Yes,” I said, ” I have found the life I h,wl lost, and these 
dreams of mine will soon fiass.” 

As the conversation went on lx g in to see that she re¬ 
membered our meetings on the sands- rtinembcred <»vi lything 
up to a certain point. Wli it was that point ? Thks was the 
question that kept me on tenter-hooks. 

Every word she uttered, howevw, slied light into my miml, 
and served as a warning that 1 must feel my way cautiously. 
It was evident to me that ip some unaccountable way Sinfi 
at some tifhe after she left me dt Bc^dgclert had discovered 
that Winnie was not really d( ad, and liad brought her back to 
me—brought her bade to roe restored in mind, but with all 
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f memory of what had passed during her dementia erased fVea* 
her< consciousness. Everything depended now upon my learA' 
ing how much of her past she did remember. A single ill-judged 
word of mine—a single false move—^raight ruin alf, and bring 
back the life of misery which I seemed at last to have left 
behind me. 


VI 

** Winnie,” I said, " you have not yet told me how you came 
here. You have not yet told me how it is that you meet me 
on Snowdon—meet roc in this womlerful way.” 

“ Oh,” said she with a smile, “ Badoura has been a mere 
puppet in the play. She had no idea she was going to meet 
her iirince, Sinfi was suddenly seized with a desire that she 
and *1 should come ba<*k, and visit the dear old places we 
knew together. I was notliing loth, as you nuy imagine, 
hut 1 could not understand what had made her set her heart 
upon it. When we reac'hed Carnarvonshire 1 found that Sinfi’s 
people were all encamfied near to Bctlws y ('oed, and wc went 
.and stayisl there. We visited all the places in the neighlx>ur> 
hood that were a*-sociated with her childhoucl and mine.” 

“ You went to Fairy Glen ? ” I said. 

” Yes; we went there the night before last and saw it in 
the mt)onUght.” ^ 

** 1 was there, and I saw you.” 

“ Ah ! Then the man sitting on the boulder at the bottom 
was you 1 How wonderful! Sinfi was tliere on the step refund 
the comer; she must have seen you. 1 know now why she 
suddenly hurried me away. She had told me that ahi' wanted 
to sec the Cilen by moonlight.” 

“Then you did not know that you would meet me h ‘re?” 

“My dear Henry, do you suppose that if I had known, I 
could have been induced to take part in anything so theatrical ? 
When I saw you standing here my amazement and joy were so 
great that I forgot the strange way in which 1 stood exhibited.” 

I felt that the longer she chatted about such matters as these 
the more opportunities 1 should get of learning howenuej^ and 
how little she knew of her own story, so I said, 

“ But tell me how Sinfi contrived to trick you.” 
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** Well, thU morning wm the time fixed for our visting XJlyu 
Coblynau, as we call Knockers' Lynn, which was my favourite? 
{dace as a child. We were to see it whexx the colours oC^Ke 
morning were upon it Then we were to go tight to the top o\ 
Snowdon and take a mid-day meal at the hut there, and in the 
e^ning go down to Llanberis and sleep there. To-morrow 
mommg we were to go to dear old Carnarvon and see again 
the beloved sea. 1 find now that her plan was to bring you 
and me together in this sensational way.” 

Will she join us ? ” I asked. 

“ 1 know no more tlian you what will be Sinli’s, next whim. 
At the last moment yesloiday 1 was sur{>rised to ftiKl that 1 
was not to come with her here, as she was not to sleep in the 
camp last night because she had promised to see a ftiend at 
Capcl Curig. And now, shall I tell you how she inveigled me 
into taking my part in this Snowdon play she vi&s getting up ? 
She told me that she lud the greatest wish to discover how iluj 
* Knockers' echoes,' as they are called, would sounxl if, in the 
early morning, she were to play her erwth in one s|x»l and I 
were to answer it from anotlxer spot with a verse of a W<‘1sh 
song. It seemed a pretty idea, and it was agreed that when 1 
reached the Ilyn I was to go round it to the opening at the 
cast, pass through the crevice, and wait tliere till I heard her 
crwih.” 

** Well, Winnie, I must say that the way in which our C]yt)sy 
friend /nanipulated you, and the way in which she manipulated 
me, shows a method that would have done credit to any iitad- 
ncjis.'’ 

“ You ? How did she trick you ? " 

1 was determined not to talk about myself till I had felt my 
way. 

“ Winnie, dear,” I said, “ seeing j>rou is such a surjmse, and 
my illness has left me so weak, that 1 must wail befoic udking 
about myself. I shall be more able to do this after I have kjarnt 
more of what has befallen you. You say that Stnfi pro]XJ.sed 
to bring you to Wales; but where were you when she did 
so? And what brought you into contact with binfi again 
after—after—after you and 1 ^erc parted in Kaxton ?*' 

** Ab t that is a strange story^^iiideed,” said Winifred. “ It 
bewilders me to recall it as much as it will bewilder you when 
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you CQtne to hear it I, too, seem 60 have been ill, and 
*unconscious for months and months.” 

Winnie,” I said, “ tell me this strange story about yoursdf. 
Tell it in your own way, and do not let me interrupt you by a 
word. Whenever you see that 1 am about to sp^, stop me 
—put your hand over my mouth.” • 

** But where am I to begin ? " 

'* Begin from our first meeting on the sands on the night 
the land-sHp.” 

But while I spoke I thought I observed her looking at the 
breakfast provided by Sinli witli something like the same wistful 
expression that was on her face on that morning forgotten by 
her but rememb<'rod by me so well, when she breakfasted so 
heartily on the same spot. 

“Winnie,” I said, “this mountain air has given me a 
voracious app<'tite. 1 wond<‘r whether you could manage to 
eat some ot these good things piovidcd by our theatrical 
manageiess." 

“ I wonder whether I could,” said Winnie, “ I'll try - if 
you’ll ask me no questions, but talk about Snowdon and watch 
tho changes of the glorious morning. But wc must call binfi.” 

“ No, no. 1 want to talk to you alone first. By the time 
your story is over 1 at least shall be ready for another 
breakfast, and then we will call her.” 

This was agn od upon, and 1 sat down to my second break* 
fast with Winnie beside Knockers' Llyn, I sat with piy face 
opposite to the llyn, and we had scarcely begun when I noticed 
Sinfi’s face peeping round a corner of the little gorge. WinmVs 
back being turned from the llyn she did not see Sinfi,*who 
gave me a sign that her part of that performance was to be 
looker on. 

1 have nut time to dwell upon what was said and done 
dunng our breakfast in this romantic place, and under these 
more than romantic circumstances During the whole of the 
lime tlie Knockers kept up their knockings, and it reaUy seemed 
as though the good*natured goblii^ were expressing their 
welcome to the child of y Wyddfa. 



XV 

The Daughter of Snowdon’s Story 

I 

After the breakfast was ended Winifred wont o\o» the entire 
drama of th.it night of the landslip as fur us she Itnew 
it. There was not an important incident tlial she niissed. 
Every detail of her narr4itivc was so vividly given that 
I lived it all over again. She recalled our meeting on the 
sands, and ray inexplicable bearing when she told me of the 
seainan^s present of precious stones tf> her f.illu.r. She dwelt 
upon my iu)stcri<>us conduct in insihting upon our asrenrling 
the cliff by different gangways. She recalled her picking up 
from the sands a parchment scroll and spelling out by the 
moonlight the words of the curse it called down u|Hjn the liead of 
any one who should violate the tomb from which the parchment 
ati^ the jewel h.ad been stolen, but as sire rc{)cuted the words of 
the cur.se she was evidently unconscious of the tremendous im¬ 
port of the words in regard to herself and her father, Slie told me 
of her desire to conceal from me, for my own sake merely, the 
evidence afforded by the scroll that my father’s tomb had been 
violatedL She recalled my seeing the parchment and being 
thrown thereby into a state of the greatest mental agony. 
She recalled my taking her hand as we neared the new tongue 
Of land made by the dibriSy and peenng round it as though in 
dread of some concealed foe, but evidently she had no idea 
what was behind there. She, described the way in which my 
** foot slipj^ on the sand,” and hisw 1 was thrown buck upon her 
as she st<^ waiting to pass the dSbris hersdf. She spoke of 
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my unaccx>tintable and apparently mad suggestimi that we shi^d,. 
'although the tide was coming in, and we were already in danger 
of 6eing imprisoned in the cove and drowned, sit down on the 
boulder made sacred to us both by our childish betrpthal, She 
spoke of her own suspicion, and then her conviction, that some* 
great calamity was threatening me on account of the violalidn 
of the tomb, and that the knowledge of this was governing ^1 
these strange movements of mine. She reminded me of my 
telling her that the shriek we both heard at the moment when 
the cliff fell was connected with the crime against my father and 
that it was the call from the grave, which according to wild 
traditions will sometimes come to the heir of an old family. 
She recalled the very words I used when I told her that in 
answer to this call 1 intended to remain there until the tide 
came in and drowned me. She dwelt upon the way in which 
I urged her to go and leave me, her own resolution to die with 
me, anil her cutting up her shawl into a rope and tying herself 
to me. She recalled the sudtlen thunderous noise of the settle¬ 
ment in response to the tide, and niy springing up and running 
to the mass of d3ns and looking round it, and then my calling 
her to join me ; and finally she described her running toward 
Needle Point in order to pass round it before the tide should 
get any higher, her plunging into the sea and my pulling her 
round the Point. 

It was manifest, from the first word she uttered to tlie last, 
that she had no idea who wa.s the “ miscreant,” to use her 
oft-repeated word, who committed the sacrilege; and nothing 
could express what relief this gave my heart 1 felt as though 
1 had just escaped from some peril too dire to think of with 
calmness. 

“You remember, Henry,” said she, “how we ran to the 
cottage in our wet clothes. You remember how we parted at 
the cottage door. From that night till now we have never 
met and now- we meet—here on Snowdon—at the very llyn I 
was always so fond of. ” 

“ But tell me more, Winnie—^teU me what occurred to you 
on the next morning.” 

“ Well,” said she, “ I was always a sound sleeper, but my 
fatigue that night made me deep untit quite late the next 
mesrning. I hurried up and got breakfast ready for father 
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and myself. 1 then went and rapped at his door, but 1 got 
no answer. Hts room ims empty.” 

Winifred paused here as though she expected me to aay 
something. A thousand things occurred to me to ask, but 
until I knew more—until 1 knew hov much and how little she 
runemlx^red of that dreadful time, . dared ask her nothing— 
I dared make no remark at all. I said “ t>o on, Winnie; pray 
do not break your story.” 

" Well,” said she, “ I found that my father had not rt‘turncd 
during the niglit I did not feel disturbexi at that, his ways 
were so uncertain. 1 did not even hurry over my breakfast, 
but dallied over it, rec alling the scenes of the previous night, 
and wondering what some of Utem could mean. 1 then went 
down the gangway at Needle Point to walk on the sands. 
I thought 1 might meet father coming from Dullingham. 1 
had to pass the landslip, where a great number of Raxlon 
people were gather(*d. They were looking at the friglitful relies 
of ka.xton churchyard. 7’liey were loo dreadful for me to 
look at. 1 walked right to Dullingham without meeting my 
father. At Dullioghain I was told that he had not btrn 
there for some days. Then, for the first time, I lagan 
to be haunted by fears, but they took no distinct shaj^e. 
When I returned to the landslip the peojdc weie slill tliere, 
and s'ill V(‘ry excited al>out it. in the afternorm 1 x%(MU again 
on the sands, thinking that 1 might stxi my father and also 
that I niighl bt.*e you. I w'alketl about till dusk without seeing 
either of you, and then I went Ixtck to the cottage, f had 
nov,' l>ecome very anxious about my father, and sat up all 
night. The next morning after breakfast I went again uii the 
sands. The numtx:r of people collected round the l.uulslip 
seemed greater than ever, and many of them, 1 think, r:aine 
from Graylingham, Kington, and Ikullingham. 'Phey seemed 
more excited than tliey had lieen on the previous day, and 
they did not notice me as I joined them. I heard some one 
say in a cracked and pifiing voice, ‘ Well, it's my belief as 
Tom lays under that there settlement. IPs my l>elief that 
he wur standing on the edge of the churchyard cliff, 
and when the cUff fell he fell with it’ Then the kind and 
good-natured little tailor Shales, saw me, and I thought 
he must have made some signal to the others, for they 
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all stood silent. I felt sure now that for some rea5or^ 

' unknown to me, it was generally believed that my father had ’ 
perished in the landslip. Mrs, Shales took me by the haxi^ 
and gently led me away up the gangway. When ,,we reached 
the cottage I asked her whether my father’s body had beas 
found. She told me it had not, and was not likely to1)e 
found, for if he had .ally fallen with the land.slip his body lay 
under tons upon tons of earth. I shall never forget the 
misery of that night ,* kind Mrs. Shales would not leave me, 
but slept in the cottage. I had very little doubt that the 
Kaxton {Kiople were right in their dreadful guesses about my 
father. I had very little doubt that while walking along the 
cliff, either to or from the cottage, he had reached the 
point at the back of the church at the moment of the land- 
slii), and been airried down with it, and I now felt sure 
tha^ the shriek you and I both heard was his shriek of 
terror as he fell. I bethought me of the jewels that my 
father’s .sailor friend was to give him, and searched the cottage 
for them. As I could not find them, i felt sure that it was 
on his return from his meeting with his sailor friend, when 
the jewels were upon him, that he fell with tlie landslip.” 

Again Winnie paused as if awaiting some question, or at 
least some remark from me. 

“ Did you make no inquiries about me?” I sjiid. 

Oh yes,” said she; “ my grief at the loss of my father was 
very mitch increased by my not being able to see yoy. Mrs. 
Shales told me that you were ill—very ill. And altogether, yOu 
may imagine my misery. Day after day I got worsen and 
worse news of you. And day after day it became more and 
more certain that my father had perished in the way people 
supposed. I used to st>end most of the day on the sand, 
gazing at the landslip, and searching for my father’s body. 
Every one tried to persuade me to give up my search, as it 
was ho|)oless, for his body was certain to be buric^d deep under 
the new tongue of land.” 

'* But you still continued your search, Winnie?” I said, re¬ 
membering every word Dr. Mivait had told me in connedioo 
with her being found by the fishermen. 

** Yes, I found it impossible not to go on with it But one 
morning after there had been a great storm followed by a 
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further settlement of the landslip, I went out alone on the cliffs.^ 
I said to myself, ‘This shall be my last search/ By this tigje 
the news of your illness and the anxiety I felt alx>ut you helped 
much in blunting the anxiety I felt about my father’s loss. But 
on this very morning I am speaking of something very extra¬ 
ordinary happened.” 

“ Don't tell me, Winnie. For God’s siikc, don’t toll n»e! It 
will disturb you; it will make you ill again.” *' 

She looked at me in evident astonishment at my words. 

“Don’t tell you, Henry? Why, there is nothing to toll,” 
said she. “As 1 was walking along the sands, looking at the 
new tongue of land made by the landslip, I scorn to liave lost 
conscriousness.” 

“ And you don’t know what caused this ? ” 

“ N«.>t in the least; unless it was my anxiety ajjd want of 
sleep, 'riiis w.as the beginning of the long illness that I syjoke 
of, ai>d 1 seem to have remained quite without <’ 0 nsei<jusn«,'ss 
until a few w'oeks ago. I ofien try to make my mind bring 
Im'k the ciretimsiancos under whiei» I lost cons»:ioiisness. I 
throw my thoughts, so to speak, upon a wall of darkness, an<i 
they come reeling back like waves that are dasli< d against a 
cliff.” 

“Then don’t do so any more, Winnie. I know onongh of 
such matters to tell you confidently that yon nevt^r will recall 
the incidents connected with your colUpse, and that the 
endeavour to do so is really injurious to you. WhiAt interests 
me very much more is to know the, cirf:uinst.in<'« s iirid»‘r which 
youti^me to yourself. I am dying with inqi.iticnco to know 
all about that.” 


II 

» 

“When I came to myself,” said Winifred, "I was in a 
world as new and strange and wonderful as that ir» whieli 
Christopher Sly found him.self when he woke up to his new life 
in Shakspeare’s play.” 

She paused. She little thought how my flesh kindled with 
impatience. • 

“Yef, \ll^innie,” I .said; “ydh are going to tell me 
how, and where, and when you were restored to life—-regnined 
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your consciousness, I mean—unless it will too deeply agita^ 
you to tell me,” 

“ It would not agitate me in the least, Henry, to tell you 
all about it. But it is a long story, and this seepis a strange" 
place in which to tell it, surrounded by these glorious peaks and * 
covered by this roof of sunrise. But do you tell me all abbut 
yourself, all about your illness, which seems to have been a 
dreadful one." i 

My story, indeed ! What was there in my story that I could 
or dare tell her ? My .story would have to be all about herself, 
and the tragedy of the supposed curf>e, and the terrible seizures 
from which she had recovered, and of w^hich she must never 
know. I set to work to persuade her to tell me all she knew. 

At last she yielded, and said, “Well, I awoke as from a deep 
slot p, and found myself lying on a couch, with a man’s face 
bending (»vcr mine. I could not help exclaiming, ‘ Henry” 

“ Then did he resemble me ? ” I asked. 

“Only in this—that in his eyes there was the expression 
whicli has always appealed to me more than any oth(*r expres¬ 
sion, whether m human eyes or in the eyes of animals,, 1 
int'an the pleading, yearning expression of loneliness that 
there was in your eyes when they were the eyes of a little, 
lame hoy wlio could not get up the gangways without me." 

“Ah, the egotism of love,” 1 exclaimed, “You mean, 
Winnie, that expression which my unlucky eyes had lost when 
w'e met upon the sands after our childhood was passed.” 

“But which love,” s.iid she, “love of Winnie, sorrow fir- the 
loss of Winnie, have brought back, increased a thousandfold^ 
till it gives me pain and yet a delicious i>ain to look into them. 
Oh, Henry, I can’t go on; I really can’t, if you look-** 

She burst into tears. 

When she got calmer she proceeded. 

“It- was only in the expression of your eyes that he 
resembled you. He was much older, and wore spectadea. 
He, on his part, gave a start when he looked into my eyes. It 
seemed to me that he had been expecting to .sec someUiing 
in them which he did not tind theic, and was a little dis^ 
appointeil. I then heard voices in the room, wlikh was 
evidently, from the sound of the voices, a large room, and I 
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looked round. I saw that there was another couch close to « 
mine^ but nearly hidden from view by a large screen betwe^ 
the two couches. Evidently a woman was lying on the other 
couchj for I*could see her feet; she was a tall woman, for her 
feet reached out much beyond my own.” 

** Good heavens, Winnie,” I exchiniod, “wlut on catth is 
coming ? But 1 promised not to interrupt you. Tray go on, 

I am all imixilience.” 

** Well, at the sound of the voices the gentleman started, 
atid seemed much alaruu'd—alarmed on my account, 1 
thought. 

” I Uicn heard a voice say, ' A most succc.ssful cKperiment. 
1 . 00 k at the face of this other p.iticni, .ind sec the txpiession 
on it.’ 

” The gentleman bent over me, and hurriedly rai.scd tne from 
the couch, and tlien faiily c.irne<l me out of the room. •But 
you bcem very excited, Homy, you have turned quite pale." 

It would have l>ccn wonth'rlul if 1 had not tutned jxdo. So 
de<'ply hutnt into m> brain had been the |>i(turo I lud im.igiiied 
of Winnie dtad and in a pauper's grave that even now, with 
Winnie in my arms, it all tame to me, and 1 .seemed to see 
h^r l>ing in a pauper’s shroud, and being restored to life, and J 
said to her, “l)id you observe did you observe >our diess, 
Winnie ? ” 

She answered my question by a little laugh. 

I observe my drr ss at su< h a mommt ? Well, 1 knew^ 
yoU|Could be sali»i<.«il on my ‘•w whtn you .ire in tin; iikhkI, 
hut, Henry, there arc moim nts, I u->siiri* you, when th»j first thing 
a woman observes is not her dress, and thi> was After wards 
I did observe it, and I ran tell you wh«it it was. It was u 
walking dress. Perhaps," saal she with a smile, ‘*|M‘rhops 
you would like to know the matt.nai? But really I have lor 
gotten that." 

Pardon my idle riucstion, Winnie--pray go on. I will 
interrupt you no more.” 

**Oh, you will interrujit me no more! We shall see The 
gentleman then led me through a jjassage of some Icnptn." 

“ Do describe it} ” * , 

“ 1 fdt quite sure you would inl« rrupt me no more. Well! 
The dim light in the windows made me guess I was in an old 
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! house, and from the sweet smell of hay and wild flowers I 
thought we were near the Wilderness, at Raxton. I could only 
imagine that I had fallen insensible on the sands and been 
taken to Raxton Hall.” * 

“ Ah ! that’s where you ought to have been taken,” I could 
not help exclaiming. 

“ Surely not,” said Winnie. 

“ Why?” 

“ Your mother! But why have you turned so angry ? ” 

In spite of all tl>al I liad lately witnessed of my mother’s suf¬ 
ferings from remorse, in spite of all the dettp and genuine pity 
that those sufTcring-s had drawm from me, Winnie’s words struck 
decf)er than any pity for any creature but herself, and fora 
moment my soul rose against my mother again. 

“ (h» on, Winnie, pray go on,” I said. 

“ You 'iviil make me talk about myself,” said Winifred, 
“ when I so much want to hear all about you. Tliis 
is what I call tlic self-indulgence of love. Well, then, the 
gentleman and I mounted some steps and then we entered 
a tapestried room. 'I’he windows—they were quaint and 
old-fashioned casements—were open, and the sunlight was 
fjouring through them. I then saw at once that I wa.s nojt 
anywhere near Raxton. Besides, there was no sea-smell mixed 
vvith the perfutnes of the flowers and the songs of the birds. 
That I was not near Raxton, very much amazed me, 
you may be sure. And then the room was so now to me and 
so strange. 1 had never been in on artist’s studio, but ^nfi 
had talked to n\e of such places, and there were many Signs 
that I was in a studio now.” 

“ A studio! And not in London ! Descnl>e it, Winnie,” 1 
said. 

Although she had told me that the house was in the 
country, my mind flew at once to Wilderspin’s studio. “You 
say that the gc'ntlcman was not young, but that he had aii 
expression of sorrow in his eyes. Had he long iron^rey hair, 
and was he dressed—dressed, like a—like a shiny Quaker?** 
So full was my mind of Mrs.^ Gudgeon’s story that I waut 
positively using her language.* * * 

“ Like a what ? ” exclaimed Winnie. “ Really, Henry, you 
have Ixjcoiue very eccentric since our parting. The gentleman ■ 
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had not iron-grey hair, and he was not dressed in the least Ukc^ 
a Quaker, unless a loose, brown lounge coat tossal on any¬ 
how over a waistcoat and trousers of the sante colour is the 
costume of a shiny Quaker. But it was the room you aski'd mo 
totdescribe. There were pictures on the waits, and there were 
two easels, and on one of them 1 saw a picture, 'i'he gentleman 
led roe to a strange and very beautiful piece of fuiniturc. If I 
attempted to describe it I should (all it a divan, under a 
gorgeous kind of awning ornamented with ('hinc&c figure.s in 
ivory and precious stones. Now, isn’t it eN;ietly like an 
Arabian Nights story, Henry ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, Winnie; but pray go on. What did the genllcnmii 
do?” 

'^Ile drew a chair towaids me, and without speaking looked 
into my face again. The <*\prcshion in his eyt‘s <hrw mo 
towards him, as it had at fir.st done when I awoke from my 
trance; it drew me tow.uds him paitly lierauRc it saitl, ‘J am 
lonely and in sorrow,’ ami partly lioiu another cans** whidi I 
could not understand ami could never define, h<>ww)ev<-i, I 
might try. ‘Whore am I?’ 1 .said; ‘I remember nothing 

since I fell on the sands. Wlicrc is Henry? Is he liMUr or 
worse? (tan you tell me?' The gentleman said, ‘'I'lu fiiend 
you iiujuiie alxiut is a long way from here, and you .11 e a long 
way from Kaxion.’ I asked him why 1 was a long way fiom 
Kaxton, and said, ‘ WJio brought me here? Do, pl< .ise, tell me 
what it means. I am amongst friends ol that 1 am sure; 
there is something in your voice which assun s me that; buf^ 
do wll me what this mystery means.’ ‘You are indied 
among friends,’ he said. 'I'hen looking at me with an ex¬ 
pression of great kindness, he continued, * It would lie diffniull 
to imagine where you could go without finding friends, Miss 
Wynne.’ ” 

“Then he knew who you were, Winnie?" 1 said. 

“Yes, he knew who I wa.s,” said she, looking in< ditativeiy 
across the hills as though my query had raised in hot own mind 
some question which had newly presented itself, “ 'I'lui gi ntlc* 
n&n told me dial I had been very ill and wa.s now rctovereil, 
but nqt so«entircly recovered at tyesent that I could with safety 
be burtlioned and perplexed with the long su>ry of iny illness 
and what had brought me there And when he ( onduded by 
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^saying, ‘You are hero for your good,’ 1 exclaimed, * Ah, yes; 
noi*need for me to be told tliat,’ for his voice convinced me 
that it was so. ' Hut surely you can tell me something. Where 
is Henry? Is he still ill?’ I said. He told me that he 
believed you to be perfectly well, and that you had lately been 
living in Wales, but had now gone to Japan. * Henry lately in 
\Vules! now gone to Japan I * I exclaimed, ‘ and he was not with 
me after the illness that you say I liave just recovered from ? ’" 

“Winnie,” I said, “it was no wonder you asked those questions, 
but you will soon know all.” 

Whilst Winnie had been talking my mind had been partly 
occupied with wor<ls that fell from her about the voice of her 
mysterious rescuer. I’hey swnicd to reatll stimothing. 

“ You were saying, Winnw*, that the gentleman had a 
peculiarly niusi<;ul voiec,” 1 said. 

musical,” she reijlicd, “that it secimnl to delight mid 
charm, not my mind t)nly, but every nerve in my liody.” 

“ Could you describe it ? ” 

“De-jcribc a voice,” she said, laughing. “Who could 
describe a voici* ? ” 

“You, Winnie; only you. Do ilesciibe if.” 

“I woiulcM,” she said, “whether you remember our first 
walk along tli«. Raxton road, when I made invidious cum- 
[larison between the voices of biids and the voices of men 
and women ? ” 

V 

“Indeed 1 <lo,” I said. “I remember how >ou suggested 
that among the birvls the rooks only could listen without oirc|ice 
to the cackle of a crowd of iieoplo.” " 

“Well, Ilcniy, I can only give you an idea of the gentleman’s 
\oice by saying that the most fastidious blackbirds and thrushes 
that ever lived w«mld have liked it. Indeed they did seem to like 
it, as I afterwards thought, when I took walks with him. It 
was music in every variety of tone; and, besides, it seemed 
to me that this music was enriched by a tone which 1 had 
learnt from your own dear voice as a child, the tone which 
sorrow can give and nothing else. The listener while he Wj 
speaking felt so drawn towards him as to lo\’e the man wi 
spoke. When his voice ceared, some part of his* attmetion 
ceased. But the moment Uie voice was again heard die magic 
of the m in returned stronc: as ever. 
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For sonu* limo during Winnie’s iwn.uivc ghiunierings of the 
gentleman's identity lud bt.x*n coming to uu, and what she 
said of the voice seemed to be turning tliese glimmerings into 
shafts of light I was now in a state of tite go'atest int 
patience to %tTify my surmise. But this only gave a sliariKtr 
edge to iny intense cunu&ity as to huw she lud been lescucKi 
by him. 

“Winnie,” 1 s.iid, “you Iwve fetid nothing about his ap 
IXMTance. (Joultl >tm desciilte hi.s face ? ” 

“Deserilxj his Ln ?'* .said Winnie. “U I utn a paintei 
I c'otild |uml it from momoiy. Hut who can piml a l.ue m 
words ? ” 

TIko slie Liumhed into a dtstription of the gi'iulenun's 
appe.iranee, .ind g.i\e me a specimen of that “objt etivi “ power 
whit h list d to .'oiu/t nir us a child hut whuli 1 afUiw.iKU 
fotind was a spot ialily of tlie gills of Wales. 

“1 should like a description ol him fe.iturc l>y fuittiTv,” I 
said. 

She laught d and s.iid, “ I .sujipose I must begin with bis fore 
heatl dun. It wa.saliito'>t of the tone of maibh , < onti.ist(<d 

but not too Moleiitly, with the thin crop of daik ban slightly curb 
ing round the temples, wliu ii w'l re jiartly bahl. 'J lu* forehead 
in its form was so ifrCt that it seeiiu‘d to sbed its owi^ 
bctyly user all the other fealutes; it pirvi nt( <1 me from 
noudng, as I afterwards di<l, that these oilin l^aUins- the 
feature's bedow the eyes, were not in them a l\» i biauiifiil. 'I'he 
eyes, which looked at me through spet‘la<lts, w<’re of a rolour 
bctw'cen ha-tel and blue-grey, but there were lights shining 
within them which w’ere neither grey, nor ha/el, n<a bhie-- 
wondcrful lights. And it w u to these indesenbabh lights, 
moving and alive in the deep'* of ih<* pupils, that bis Jai e owed 
its extraordinary attractiveness. Have I sufTieieutly dr ribed 
him ? or am I to go on tiking his face to pieces for >ou ? ’’ 

“Go on, Winnie—pray go cjn.” 

“W^cll, then, between the cyef across the top of the nose, 
where the bridge of the s{>eclacles rested, there w'as a strongly 
matked indented line whicli had the appearance of liaving been 
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tfiiade by long-continued pre^orc of the spectacle franae. Am 
I siill to go on ? ” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ The beauty of the face, as I said before, was entirely con 
fined to the upper portion. It did not extend lower than the 
cheek bones, which were well shaped.” 

“ 'I’he mouth, Winnie ? Describe that, and then I need not 
ask you his luimc, though perhaps you don’t know it yourself.” 

“A dark brown moustache covered the mouth. I have 
always thought that a mouth is unattractive if the lii)s are so 
close to the teeth that they seem to stick to them; and 
yet what a kind woman Mrs. Shales is, and her mouth is of 
this kind. Jlut on the other hand wheic the sjucc between 
the teeth and the lips is too gic.'it no month can l>c called 
beautiful, I think. Now though the mouth of the gentleman 
was Aol ill-cut, the lips were too far Irum the teeth, I thought; 
they were too loose, a little baggy, in short. And when he 
laughed-” 

“What about that, Winnie? I specially want to know 
about his laugh.” 

“ 'I'hcn I w’ill tell you. When he laughed his teeth were 
a litlU* too inueh seen ; and this gave the mouth a somewhat 
satiri< al expression.” 

“ Winnie,” I said, “ there is no need now for you to tell nie 
the name of the gentleman. In a few sentences you have 
desciibed him better than I could have done in a hundred.” 

“ And certainly there is no reason why i should not lell 
you hh name,” she said, laughing, “for if there is a word that 
is musical in my cars, it is the name of him whose voice is 
mu.sic—D’Arcy. When he told me that I should know every¬ 
thing in time, and that there was nothing for me to know except 
that which would give me comfort, and siiid, * You confide in mel' 
I could only answer, ‘ Who virould not confide in )ou ? 1 will wait 
jutieiitly until you tell me w'hat you have to tell.* ‘Then,* 
said he, ‘the best thing you can do is to lie down 
for an hour or two on that divan and rest youiaclf, and go to 
sleep if you can, while I go and^ attend to ct'rtain affairs that 
nc^d me.’ He then left the room. I was gUd to be aloue, for 
I was teiribly tired. I felt as though 1 had been taking 
violent bodily exercise, but without feeling the staying power 
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that Snowdon air can give. 1 lay down on the divan, andmusl^ 
have fallen asleep immediately. When I woke \ foundihe 
Siime kind face near me, and the same kind eyes w-atching me. 
Mi. D’Arcy told me that 1 had been sleeping for two hours, 
and that it had, he hoped, much refreshed luc. ffc told me also 
that he took a constitutional walk every day, and asked me if I 
would accompany him. I said, ' Yes, I should like to do so.** 
At this moment there jxissed the window some railway men 
leaving some luggage. On seeing them Mr. U’Arcy said, ‘1 
see that I must leave you for a minute or two to look after a 
package of canvases that lus just come from my assistant 
in London,’ and he left me. When I was left alone I had 
an opportunity of observing the room. The walls wore covered 
with old faded mpestry, so faded indeed that its general efiect 
was that of a dull grey texture. On looking at it closely 
1 found that it tol<l the story of Samson. Kvery pitfee of 
furniture seemed to me to l>o a rare curiosity.” 

“ Now, Winnie,” I sjnd, “ I am not going to interrupt you 
any mure. I W'ont to hear your story as an unbroken narra’ 
tive.” 


IV 


“ Weu,” said Winnie, " after a while Mr. IVArcy returiUMl and 
told me that he w'as now ready to take me for a stroll across the 
meadows, saying, * The doctor told me that, at first, yijur walks^ 
must be short; .so w*hilc you go to your rotnn I will get Mrs, 
TitMng in for my usual consultation about our frugal meal/ 

” ‘My room,’ I said, ‘ my room, and Mrs. 'Fitwing; who’;;-- - * 

“ * Ha! I quite forgot myself,’ he said, with an air of vexation, 
which he tried, I thought, to corjccal. ‘I will ring for Mr.s. 
Titwing—the housekeeper—and she will take you to your 
room.* 


“ ‘ He walked towards the lx;ll, but before reaching it he 
stopped as if arrested by a sudden thought. Then lie said, * I 
will go to the housekee))cr’5 room and speak to Mr-v. 'I'iiwing 
there. I shall be back in a minute/ And he i)ass<*d from the 
room l^otigh the door by which jf\c and I bad first entered. 

" Scarcely had the door ciosed behind him before a woman 
entered by another door opposite to it She was about the 
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common height, slender, and of an extremely youthful figure foi 
a woman of middle age. Her bright-complcxioned face, lit 
by two watery blue eyes, was pleas4int to look upon. It was 
none the less pleasant because it showed clearly that she was 
as guileless as a child. • 

“I knew at once that she was the person—the house* 
kcciKjr—that Mr. D’Arcy had gone to seek at the other side of 
the house. Evidently she had come upon me unexpectedly, 
for she gave a violent .start, then she murmured to herself, 

“ * So it's all over, and all went off well,’ she said. Then she 
walked quietly towards me and threw her arms round me and 
kissed me, saying, ‘ Dear child, I am so gl.id.’ 

“'J'he tone of voire in which she spoke to me was exactly that 
of a nurse speaking to a littU* child. 

“ 1 w.is so taken by surprise tliat I pulled myself from he* 
embrace with st)me force. The poor woman looked at me in 
a hurt way and then said, 

“*I beg >our ])aTdon, miss. I didn’t notice at first how— 
how changed >ou arc. The look in your eyes makes me feel 
that you are not the same {jcison, and that I have done quite 
wnmg.' 

“^\hile she was speaking, Mr. D’Arcy ha»l reentered the 
loom by the door by which he went out. He had evidently 
heaid I lie housekcepci’s words. 

“ * ^Iiss Wynne,' ho s.«d, ‘this is ^Ir^. Titwing, my excellent 
«kbo«*‘*ckeepcr. Slie has bten attending you during your illness; 
but your weakness was so gieat that >ou were unconsciou!| of 
all her kindness.’ * 

“ I went up to her and kissed her rosy chock, at which she 
began to ciy a little. I afterwards found that she was in the 
hahii of crying a little on most occasions. 

“ ‘ Will you, then, kindly show me my room ? ’ I saiil to her. 
Eut as she turned round to lead the way to the room, Mr. 
D’Arcy said to her, 

“ * Before you show' Miss Wynne the way, I should like one 
word with you, Mrs. Titwing, in your room, about the arrange* 
ments for the day.’ , 

“I'hc two passed out of t^ie room, and again I Vas left to 
myself and my own thoughts. 
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V 

“Evidbhtlv there was some mysteij ahoaX TOe," 
Winifred^continuing her story. “ But tlie mote I tried to tbiak 
it out the more puzzling it seemed. TIow had I been con* 
teyed to this strange, new place? Who was the wizard 
whose eyes and whose voice beg^ to enslave me? and what 
time had passed since he caught me up on Uaxton sand? 
It seemed evictly like one of those Arabian Nighis stories 
which you and I used to read together 1111 x 0 vie were 
children The w,iking up on the couch, the sight of the 
end of the other couch lieliind the screen, and tlie tall woman’s 
feet u|K»n it, the voices from unseen jiersous in the r(M>i«, and 
above all the strange magic of him who setined to Ik the 
dint ting genu' t»f the story—all would have sctmx'xl to me 
unreal Ind it not been for the jirosaic figure of Mrs Tibs mg. 
About her there rould not pttssibly be any mvslety ; 4he was 
what Miss Daliymple would havecallctl ‘the \iiy «lubodiinent 
of British ci>inmoni)la«'e,’ and when, after a niiinili or two, she 
returned with Mr. H’Arry, I went and kiwd h« r again fiom 
sheer delight t»l frthug the touch of her rial, solid, common 
place cheek, and to breathe the commonplace simll of smiled 
soap. Her Ixaring, howcv<r, towards me had hue me intindy 
cha iged since she had gone out of tin loom Slu did not 
return the ki s, but s.ud, ‘Shall I show you the w ly, miss?’ and 
led the way out. 

"She took mc' through the same dark [xissigt by which I 
ejtercrJI, and then I found myself in a large iMcIrocmi wiili Tim 
pafielled walls, in the* middle of which was a v isl, anli<(uc bed 
stead made of black carved oak, and «very bit c>f furniture 
in the room smiiul as old as the bedstued. Over tin mantle 
piece was an old pic ture in a carviid oak frame’, a M.iclonna and 
Child, the beauty of which fascinated me. I remcmlicr that 
on the bottom of the frame was written in printed h tiers the 
name "Chiarodcll 'Krma.” 1 was surjirisc d to find in the room, 
another walking dress, not new, but slightly worn, laid out 
ready for me to put on. I lifted it up and looked at it I saw 
at a glance that it would most likely fit me like a gloves 
" * Whose dress is this ?' t sa^d 
" * it’s yours, miss.’ 
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" * Mine ? But how came it mine ? ’ 

• “ ‘ Oh, please don’t ask me any questions, miss,’ she said. 

’ Picase ask Mr. D’Arcy, miss; he knows all about it. I am 
only the housekeeper, miss.’ ^ 

“‘Mr. D’Arcy knows all about my dress!’ I said. *Why, 
what on earth has Mr. D’Arcy to do vrith my dress ? * • 

“ ‘ Picase don’t ask me any more questions, miss,’ she said 

* Pray don’t. Mr. D’Arcy is a very kind man; I am sure nobody 
has ever heard me say hut what he is a very kind ra.m ; but il 
you do what he s.ays you are not to do, if you talk about what 
he says you are not to talk about, he is frightful, he is awful. 
He calls you a chattering old—1 don’t know what he won’t call 
you. And, of course, 1 know you arc a lady, miss. Of 
course you l<>(»k a lady, miss, when you are drc.sscd like one. 
P.ut then, you see, when 1 first saw you, j'ou were not dressed 
.is you are now, and at first sight, of course, we go by 
the dress a good deal, you know. But Mr. D’Arcy needn’t Ik: 
afraid I shall not treat you like a l.uly, ini.ss. Pm only a 
liouscki'eptT now, though, of course, I was once very diflerent 
--veiy dilTercnt indeed. But, of course, anybody has only 
to look at you to see you arc a lady, and, besides, Mr. D’Arcy 
says you are a lady, and that is quite enough.’ 

“ At this moment there came through the door—it was ajar 
--Mr. D’Arcy's voice from the distance, so loud and clear 
that every word could he heard. 

“ ‘ \trs. Titwing, why do you stay chattering there, preventing 
Miss Wyime from getting ready ? You know wo are going out 
for a walk together.’ ^ 

“ ‘Oh Lord, miss! ’ said the poor w-oman in a frightened tone, 
‘I must go. Tell him 1 didn’t chatter—tell him you asked 
mo questions and I was obliged to answer them.* 

“ The mysteries around me were thickening every moment 
VVhat did this i)rattling woman mean about the dress in which 
she had at first seen me ? Was the dress in which she h.ad 
first seen me so siiualid that it had affected her simple imagina¬ 
tion ? What had become of me after I had sunk down on 
Raxton sands, and why was I left neglected by every one ? I 
knew you were ill after the land^ip, but Mr. D’Arqr had just 
told me that you had since been well enough to gc? to Wales 
and afterwards to Japan. 
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**1 put on the dress and soon followed her. When I reached 
the tapestried room there was Mr. LVArcy talking to her in m 
voice so gentle, tender and caressing, that ii seemed imjiossthle 
the rougl\ voice I had heard bellowing through the passage 
could have come from the same mouth, and Mrs. Titwing was 
lt>oking into his face with the delighted smilo of a child who 
was being forgiven by its father for some trifling offonce. As 
1 stood and lookerl at them 1 said to rnybclf, ^'I'niiy I am in a 
land of wonders.' 


VI 

“Mr. D’Arcv and I,” said Winifred, “went out of the 
house at the back, w.ilkcd across a roughly paviil stable yard, 
and passed through a gate and entered a meadow. Tlu'n we 
walked along a stream, af)out as wide as o»u,* of our Welsh 
brooks, but 1 found it to be a Iwckwater connecK d with a river. 
For some tinie neither of us spoke a w^ord. He seemed 
lost in thought, an<i my mind was busy with what I intended 
to say to him, for 1 was fully detcnnim.'d to get .some light 
thrown upon the mystery. 

“ When we reached the river Ixink wc lunu'/l towards the 
left, and walked until we n'ached a weir, a»ul there w<t sat 
down upon a fallen willow tree, the inside of whi<h was all 
touchwood. 'Fhen he said, 

“ * You are silent, Miss Wynne.' ^ 

“ * And you are silent,’ I said. 

^ * My silence is easily explained,’ he said. ‘ I was waiting 
tfr hear some remark fall from you as to thes»€: nu.adow.s and 
the river, which y(ju have seen so often.’ 

“‘Which I see now for the first.time, you mean.’ 

“‘Miss Wynne,’ he s^iid, looking earnestly in my flicc, 
*you and I have taken this walk together nearly every day for 
months.' 

“‘That,’ I said, ‘is—is quite impossible.* 

** * It is true,’ he said. And then again wc sat silent. 

“Then I said to him with great firmncs.s, * Mr. U’.Arcy, I'm 
only^ peasant girl, but I m We|^h; I have faith in you, faith 
in your goodness and faith in your kindness to roe; but I 
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must insist upon knowit^ how I came here, and how you and 
I wore brought together.* 

“He smiled and said, ‘I was right in thinking that your 
face expresses a good deal of what we call character. I should 
have preferred waiting for a day or two before relating all 
I have to tell,’ he said, ‘ in answer to what you ask, but as ywi 
insisl upon having it now,’ with a playful kind of smile, *it 
would be ill-bred for me to insist that you must wait. But 
before I begin, would it not bo better if you were to tell me 
something of what occurred to yourself when you were taken 
ill at Raxtun ? * 

‘“Then will your story Iwgin where mine breaks off?’ I 
said. 

“ * We shall see that,’ he said, ‘ as soon as you have ended 
yours.’ 

“ ‘ Do you know Ra\lon ? * I said. 

“ At fii^t be s<‘<'med lo hositue about his reply, and then said, 

“ ‘ No, 1 do not.’ 

“I ilun told him in as few words as I could our ad¬ 
ventures on the sands on the night of the landslip, and my 
se,uch for my father’s body afterw.tids, until I sud<icnly sank 
down in a fit. IVhen I had finished Mr. D’Arcy was silent, and 
was evidently lost in thought. At List he said, 

“ ‘ My story, I iieicoive, cannot begin where yours breaks off. 
I first became acriuainlcd with you in the studio of a famous 
painter named WiUlerspin, one of the noblest-minded and most 
^.admirable men now breathing, but a great iTcentiic.’ 

‘“Why, Mr. D’Arcy, I never was in a studio in my life until 
to day,* 1 said. 

“ ‘ You mean, Miss Wynne, that you were not consciot^ly 
there,’ he said, ‘ But in that studio you et*rtainly were, and the 
artist, who reverenced you as a being fiora another woild, was 
(uinting your face in a beautiful pi' tiire. While he was doing 
this you were taken seriously il), and your life was despaired of. 
It was then that I brought you into the country, and here you 
hive been living and benefiting by the kind services of Mrs. 
Titwing for a long time.* 

“ * And you know nothing of my history previously to seeii:^ 
me in the Ixjndon studio ? ’ L asked. 

“ * All tlut I could ever learn about that,* said he, in what 
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seemed to me rather evasive tone, ' 1 had to gather from the 
inccrfierent and rambling talk of Wildcrspin, a religiouf 
enthimast whose genius is very nearly akin to mania He %as 
so struck J>y you that he actually believed you to be not a 
corporeal woman at all; he believed you had l)cen sent from 
tfte spirit world by his dead mother to enable him to paint a 
great picture.* 

**' Ob, I must see him, and make him tell me all,* 1 said. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ but not yet,* 

“ * What Mr D'Arcy told me,’ said Winnie, ‘ aRet led me so 
deeply that I remsuned silent for a long time. Then came a 
thought which made me say, 

You, too, are a painter, Mr. IVArcy?* 

” * Yes,* he said. 

“ ‘ During the months that I have been liviiig here ha^ you 
used me as your model ? * 

“ ‘No ; but that was not because I did not wish to tlo so. 

“ Then he suddenly looked in my fare and said, 

** *Is your family entirely Welsh, Miss Wynne?’ 

“ * Kntirely,’ I said. ‘ But why did you not use me as your 
model, Mr. D’.Arcy?* 

“ ‘ Poor Wllderspin believed you iCN^be a spiritu.'d body,’ he 
said, ‘ 1 did not. I knew that you were a y*>ung Kuly m an 
unconscious condition. To have painted yoti in siu h a con¬ 
dition* and without the j>f>ssibility of getting yrnir consent 
would have been sacrilege, even if I had painted you as 
M 0 |lpnna.’ 

“ I could not speak, his words and tone were so tender, 
broke the silence by saying, 

“ ‘ Miss Wynne, there is one thing in connection with you 
that puzzles n<e very much. You'Speak of yourself as though 
you were a kind of Welsh peasant girl, and yet your con¬ 
versation—well, I mustn’t tell you what I think of that.* 

“ This made me laugh outright, for ladies who called on 
Miss Dalryraple used to make the same remark. 

“*Mr. D’Arcy,* I said, ‘you arc harbouring the greatest 
little impostor in the British Islands. I am the mere mo».king 
bird df one the most cultivsited women living. My true 
note is that of a simple Welsh bird.’ 
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»< A Welsh nightingale,' he said, with a smile," but who WMH 
the original impostor ? 

*’* Miss Dal^mple,’ I said. 

** * Miss Dalrymple, the writer!—^why I knew her years ago 
—before you were bom.* 

* 

** Our talk had been so lively that we had not noticed the 
[lassage of time, nor had we noticed that the clouds had been 
gathering for a summer shower. Suddenly the rain fell heavily; 
although we ran to the house, we were quite wet by the 
time we got in. 

“ We found ijoor Mrs. Titwing in a great state of excitement 
on account of the rain, and also because the dinner had 
been waiting for nearly an hour. That scamper in the rain, 
and the laughing and joking at our predicament, seemed to 
bring us closer together than anything else could have done. 
Mr. D'Arcy told Mrs. Titwing to take me to my room to change 
my dress for dinner, and he seemed quite disap|X)inted when 1 
told him that I could eat no dinner, and would like to retire to 
uiy room for the night. The fact was that the events of 
that wonderful day had exhausted all my powers; every nerve 
within me seemed crying out for sleep. 

“I went to my room, dismissed Mrs. 'I'itwing, and went 
to bed at once, liut no sooner had 1 got into bed than 
I began to perceive that, instead of sleep, a long wakeful night 
was before me. Mr. D’Arcy’s story about finding me in a 
£x>ndon studio look entire possession of my mind. How did 
I get there? Where had I been and what had been ray 
adventures l>erore I got there? Why did the painter, in wi^ose 
studio Mr. D’Arcy found me, believe that I had been suger* 
naturally sent to him ? I shuddered as a thousand drct^ul 
thoughts flowed into my mind. *Mr. D’Arcy,' I said to 
myself, *must know more than he has told me. Then, of 
course, came thoughts about you. I wondered why you had 
allowed me to drift away from you in this manner. True* 
I was probably removed from Raxton immediately after my 
illness, when you were very ill, as 1 knew; but then you had 
recovered 1 ** 
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VII 

WHEK^Wiiiifred reached this point in her stf>ry, 1 said, 

“And so you wondered what had become of me fiom yt>ur 
hst seeing me down to your wakitig up in Mr* l>*Arcy*s 
house ? ” 

“Yes y<L*S Henry. Do tell me what you were doing all 
that time.” 

As slic said these words the whole tragedy of my life returned 
to me in one tnument, anil yet in that moment I live<] over 
^ain every dreadful incident and every drc.idful detail, 'riie 
spectacle on the sands, the search for her in North Whales, 
the meeting in the cottage, the frightful sight as she leapt 
away from me on Snowflon, the hoartdrreaking s<*arcli for her 
among the mountains, lht‘sound of her voice, singing by the 
theatre ]>urti<'o in the rain, the search for her in the Indeous 
l«ondon strt'ets, the scenes in the studios, the .soul-blasting 
drama in Primrose ('ourt —all cami- upi>n me in such a sue 
Ciiivsion of realities that the beautiful rariiant creatuK' now 
talking to me seemed impossible except as a figure in a dicatn. 
And she was asking me to tt*ll her what i had been doing 
during all these months of nightmare. IhiL I knew that I 
never could tell her, either now or at any future time. I knew 
that to tell her would be to kill her* 

“ JVinnic,” I said, “ I will tell you all about myself, but 1 
must hoar your story first. The faster you gel on with tl^^# 
tly: sooner you will hear what I have to tell." 

***Then I will get on fast," said she. ‘After a while my 
ll^oughcs, as I tossed in my bed, turned from the past to the 
future. What was the future that was lying before me ? For 
months I had evidently been living on Uie cliarlty of Mr. 
D'Arcy, My only excuse for having tione so was that I was 
entirely unconscious of it; but now that I did know the 
relations between us 1 must of course end them at once. But 
what was I to do? Whither was I to go? Besides Miss 
Dalrymplc, whose address I did not know, I had no friends 
except Sinft Lovell and tlie/>yi)sica and a few Welsh farmers. 
To iiye Upon my bencfactot^s gjpnerous charity now that 1 was 
Gcmsctous of it was, 1 felt, impossible* 


L L 2 
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** 1 was penniless. 1 had not even money to pay my niOv^y 
fare to any part of England. There was only one thing for me 
to do —write to you. When I rose in the morning it was with 
the full determination to write to you at once. l,,had bemi 
told by Mrs. Titvdng that Mr. D'Arcy always breakfasted alone 
in a little ante-room adjoining his bedroom, and always brealc^ 
fasted late. My break fa.st, she said, would be prejjared in what 
she called the little green room. And when I left my bed¬ 
room, dressed in a morning dress that was carefully laid 
out for me, I found the housekeeper moving about in the 
passages. She conducted me to the little green room. On 
the walls were tw'o looking-glasses in old black oak frames 
carved with knights at tilt and angels' heads hovering above 
them. Each frame contained two circular mirrors surrounded 
by painted designs telling the story of the Holy Grail. The 
room was furnished with quaint sofas and chairs on which 
beautiful little old-fashioned designs were painted. She told 
me that as I had not named an hour for breakfiisting I should 
have to wail about twenty minutes. 

** In one corner of the room was a rather large what-not, on 
which lay one or two French novels in green and yellow pajier 
covers and a few daily and weekly newspapers, which I went 
and turned over. Among them I was startled to find a paper 
called the Raxion Gazette. But I saw at once how it got 
there, for written on the margin at the top of the paper was 
the address, *Dr. Mivart, Wimpole Street, London.’ ^ Mr. 
^’Arcy had told me that the gentleman whose voice I heard 
behind the screen was the medical man who attent^ 
to me during my illness, and it now suddenly fiasb^ 
upon my mind that at Raxton there was a Dr. Miva«|, 
though I had never seen him during my stay there. These 
were, no doubt, one and the same person, and some one from 
Raxton had posted the newspaper to the doctor’s house in 
I^K^ndon. 

“ I looked down the columns of the paper with a very lively 
ihterest, and my eye was soon caught by a paragraph encircled 
by a thick blue pencil mark. It gave from a paper called the 
London Satirist what professed tp be a long account of you, 
in which it was said that yop were living in a bultgalcw in 
Wales with a Gypsy girL” 
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When Winifred said this I forgot ray promise not to intci* 
nipt her narrative, and exdairaed, • 

“Andjrou believed this infamous libel, Winnie?” 

**To say that I believed it as a simple statement of fact 
^onld of course be wrong. I never doubted th.'it you luvetl 
me as a child.” 

“ As a child 1 Do you then think tlnat I did not love you 
tliat night on Raxton sands?” 

“ I did not doubt that you loved mo then. But wealth, 1 had 
been told, is so demoralising and I thought your never coming 
forward to find me and protect rae in iny illruss might have 
something to do with inconstancy. Anyhow, ihestt thoughts 
combined with my dread of your mother to prevent me from 
writing to you.” 

“Winnie, Winnie I" I said, “these theories of the so»caHeiJ 
advanced thinkers, whom your aunt taught you to beliefe in — 
these ideas that love and wiiulth cannot exist together, are 
prejudices as narrow and as blind as those of an (Opposite kind 
which liave sapped the natures of certain members of my own 
family.” 

“ 'i’he sight of your dear sad face wlten 1 first saw it here was 
proof enough of that,” she said. “ As your life was said to be 
th.at of a wanderer, I did not care to write to Kaxton, anti 
1 did not know where to address you. What I had re.ad in 
the newspaper, I need not tell you, troubled me gnsilly, I 
crieef bitterly, and made but a jyior breakfast. After it w^^ 
over Mr. D’Arey eiitertjd the room, and shook me warmly 
bf*the hand. He saw that 1 l»ad been crying, and he .sto<id 
l^llent and seemed to be a.sking himself the cause. Drawing 
a chair towards me, and hiking a seal, he said, 

“ * I fear you have not slept wcU, Miss Wynne.* 

" ‘ Not very well,* I answered. Then, looking at him, I said, 

‘ Mr. D'Arcy, I have something to say to you, arid this is the 
moment for saying it.* 

“ He gave a startled look, as though be guessed what I was 
gptng to say, 

“ * And I have .something to say to Miss Wynne,' he 
said^smMinj^ *and this seems ^the proper time for saying it 
Up to the last few weeks a young gentleman from Oidord has 
b(^n acting as my secretary. He has now left me, and I 
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im seeking another. His duties, 1 must say, have not be^: 
whit would generally be called severe. I write most ci mf / 
owm letters, though not all, and ray correspondence is far ifmin 
being large. His chief duty has been that of reading to 
me in the evening. For many years my eyes have not been 5& 
strong as a painteris ought to be, and the oculist whom I * 
consulted told me that the strain of the painter’s work was 
quite as much as my eyes ought to bear, and that I could not 
afford much eyesight for reading purposes. I am passionately 
fond of reading. To be without the plea.sure that books 
can afford me would be to make me miserable, and I have 
looked upon my secretary’s duty of reading aloud to me as 
an important one. If you would take his place you would be 
conferring the greatest service upon me.* 

** ‘ Mr. D’Arcy,’ I said, ‘ I suspect you.* 

“ * iauspect me, Miss Wynne ? ’ 

“ ‘ I suspect that generous Ijeart of yours. I suspect you 
arc merely inventing a post for me to fill, because you pity 
me. 


“ ‘ No, Miss Wynne; upon my honour this is not so. 1 will 
not deny that if it were not in your power to do me the service 
that I ask of you, I should still feel the greatest disappoint* 
ment if you passed from under this roof. Your scruples about 
living here as you lived during your illness—simply as my guest 
—I understand, but do not approve. I’hey show thajt you 
-m;e not quite so free from the bondage of custom as I should 
like every friend of mine to be. The tie of friendship is,|in 
my judgment, the strongest of all tics, stronger than that W 
blood, because it springs from the natural kinship of soul ^ 
soul, and there is no reason in the world why I should not 
offer you a home as a friend, or why, if the circumstances 
of our lives were reversed, you should not offer me one. But 
in this case it is the fact that the service I am asking you to 
render me is greater than any service I can render yoa* 

** I was so deeply touched by his words and by his way oif 
sneaking them, that my lips trembled, and I could make no 
reply. V 


* It is a shame,* he said, * for me to talk about business, so 
toon after your recovmy. Let us leave the matter for tbe 
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moment^ and come to me in the studio during the morning* 
and let me show you the pictures 1 am painting, and son^ of 
my choice things,* 

• “The morning wore on, and still I sat \)ondering over (he 
tttua^on in which I found myself. The servant came and 
. moved the breakfast things, and her furtive glinces at mu 
showed that I was an object at once familiar and strange 
to her. Uut very little attention did I pay to her, in such a 
whirl of thoughts as I then was. The moment that one course 
of action st eimxl to me the bust, th<* very opposite would occur 
to me as L»cing the bust. However, I was determined to 
know from Mr. D’Arey, and at once, wluit was the state 
in which I was when 1 was brought to this place, and 
what had lK‘en thi‘ course of my life during my stay here. Mr. 
D’Arcy had told me that, for reasons which he so touchingly 
alluded to, he had not us«*<l me as a model. then, 

had my time been [lassed ? To question jvior Mrs. 'I'itwring 
would only be to frighten her. 1 would ask Mr. 1 )*Arey for 
a full confession. 

“ Mrs, 'I'itwing came into the rf>om. She began pulling at 
the ribbon of her black silk apron as though she wnnu^ to 
S{ieak and could not find the pro[>er wtirds. At last she .said, 

“ * I hojM', miss, there have bt*en no words between you and 
Mr. D’Arcy?' 

** * Words between me and Mr. I )'Arcy ? What do you mean ?' 
I asHed. 

“* He seems very much ups» l, mi.ss, about something. HRc 
i4*not at his easel, but keejis walking ulK>ut the studio, and 

C cry now and then he asks where you are. I’m sure he used 
dote on you when you were a child, miss.* 

“♦When I was a child?* 1 saiil, laughing. ♦But I see what 
it is, I have been very neglectful. I promised to gf> into the 
studio to see the picture.? and he is, of course, impatient 
at my keeping him wailing. 1 will go to him at once,' and 1 
went. 

“ When 1 entered the studio he turned quickly round and 
said, 

“♦You weare so kind,* 1 safd, 'as to invite me to see yotir 
tieasurca.’ 
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, To be sure,' he said. ‘ I thought you came to give your 
decision.* 

He then showed me the curious divan upon which 1 had 
rested the day before, and explained to me the meaning of the 
carved designs.” «• 


vin 

Winifred described the designs on the divan so vividly 
that I could almost see them. But what interested me was 
the painter, not his surroundings; and she now seemed to 
grow weary of talking about hers<ilf. 

“ Did he,” 1 said, “ did he .say anything about—about 
painters’ models ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, "Mr. D'Arcy took me to an easel and 
showt^'i me a picture. It was only the half-length of a 
woman ; but it was a tragedy rendered fully by the expression 
on one woman’s face. 

“ ‘I had no idea,’ I said, ‘that any picture of a single face 
could do such work as that. Was this painted from a model?’ 

“‘Ye.s,’he said with a smile, which was evidently at my 
ignorance of art. ‘ It was painted from life.’ 

“ 'riiere were four other half-lengths in the room, all of them 
very t>eautifuL 

“ ‘ Two of these,’ he said, ‘ are copies, the originals have 
been sold. The other two need still a few touches to fnake 
tls«m complete.’ 

“ * And they were all (xrinted from life ? ’ I said. 4' 

“ * Yes,’ he said. ‘ Why do you repeat that question ? ’ ^ 

“‘Because,’ I said, ‘although they are all so wonderfS 
and so beautiful in colour, I can see a great difference between 
them—I can scarcely say what the difference is. They 
are evidently all [>ainted by the same artist, but painted 
in different moods of the artist’s mind.’ 

“ ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ I am much interested. Let me see you 
classify them according to your view. There are, as you se^ 
two brunettes and two blondes.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,' I said, ‘ between thi^ grand brunette, totuse^yow 
own expression, holding a ponfegmnr-tc in her hand and the 
other brunette whose beautiful eyes are glistening and laugh- 
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ing over the fruit she is holding up, there is the same difference* 
that .there is between the blomU^’s face under the api>le 
blossoms and the other blonde's facx* of the figure that is 
•listening to music. In both faces the difference seems to be 
that of the soul.' 

^ * The two faces,’ said he, * in which you set; what you call 

soul are painted from two dear friends of mine - ladies of 
high intelligence and great accomplishments, who occasion¬ 
ally honour me by giving me sittings--the olher two me 
painted from two of the finest hired motlels to be found 
in London.’ 

‘“'rhen,’ I said, ‘an artist's success depends a great deal 
upon his model ? I had no idea of such a thing.' 

“ ‘ It does intlood,’ he said. ‘ Such success as 1 have won 
since my great loss is veiy largely owing to ilmsc two latlies, 
one so grand anti tlie other so sweet, whom ytifl are 
admiring.’ 

“The way in which he spoke the words ‘since my great loss * 
almost bniught tear.s into my cye.s. lie then went round the 
room, and explained in a delightful way the varitnis pictuies 
and objects of interest I felt that I wa.s preventing liini fiom 
working, and told liim so. 

“‘You arc very thoughtful,’he said, ‘but I f:an only paint 
when 1 feel the impulse within me, and today I am lazy 
But while you go and get your luncheon—I do not Inm h 
myself—I must try to do something. Y()u must have many 
matters of your own that you wouhl like to attend to. Wlf! 
yoi|veturn to the studio about five o’clock, and let me have 
yo^ company in another walk ?' 

“Until five o’clock I was quite alone, and wandered al»out 
the house and garden trying my raemury as to whether I could 
recall something, but in vain. At any other time than this 1 
should no doubt liave found the old house a very fascinating 
one; but not for two minutes together could my mind dwell 
upon anything but the ama 2 ing situation in which 1 found 
myself. The house was, I ssiw, built of grey stone, and as it 
had s§ven«gables it suggestea to me Naihwiel HawUiorne’s 
famous story, of which my aunt Ws so fond. Inside I found 
every room to be more or less interesting. But what attracted 
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** * What makes you know that my chief passion is love of • 
1 asked. « 

“ * It wa^’ he said, ‘ the one thing you showed during your 
iUne^—during your unconscious condilion.’ 

'“Ahd yet I remember nothing of that time,* I said. 
•‘This gives me an op[X«tunity of asking you something—an 
opportunity which I had determined to make for myself before 
another day went by.* 

“ * And what is that ? ’ he said, in a tone that betrayed some 
uneasiness. 

“ ‘ You have told me how I came here. I now want you to 
tell me, too, what was my condition when 1 came and what wa.s 
my course of life during all this long period. How did the 
lime pass ? What did I do ? I rememl)cr nothing,' 

**' I am glad you are asking me these questiojis,’ he s:iid, ‘ for 
I believe that the more fully and more exactly I answer !hem, 
the better for you and the better for me. Victor Hugo, in one 
of his romances, speiiks of the pensive somnambulism of the 
animals. “ Somnambulism," sonudimes pensive and sometimes 
playful, is the very phrase I should use in cltaraclcrising your 
condition when you first came here and down to your recovery 
from that strange illness. But this somnambulism would every 
now and then change and pass into a consciousness which I can 
only compare with that of a child. But no child that I have 
ever sgen was so bewitchingly child-like as you were. It was 
this that made your presence such a priceless boon to me.* 

“‘Priceless boon, Mr. D’Arryl* I said. ‘How coul5 
su<^ a being as you describe be a priceless boon to any 

“ * I will tell you,’ he replied. ‘ Even before that great sorrow, 
which has made me the loneliest man upon the earth—even in the 
days when my animal spirits were considered at times almost 
boisterous, I was always at intervals subject to perirxls of great 
depression, or rather, I shoxtld say, to periods of tnnui. I must 
either be painting or reading or writing. 1 had not the precious 
faculty of being able on occasions to sit and let the rich waters of 
life flow over me. 1 would yc^m for amusement, and search in 
vain for fKiroe ob]^ to amuse ^le. When you first came 1 
was deeply interested in so extraordinary a case as yours ; and 
after a while, when the acuteness of my curiosity and the 
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poignancy of my sympathy for you had abated* you becaUMs to 
a joy, as a child is a joy in the eyes of its parents.' * 
“‘Then your interest in me,’ I said with a ^milei, ‘was 
that which you would feel towards a puppy or a kitten.’ * 
“ * I perceive that you have a turn for satire,’ he said, laughiAg. 

‘ I will not deny tliat I have an extraordinarily strong passion* 
for watching the movements of animals. I have, to the 
sorrow of my neighbours, filled my garden in London with 
all kinds of purchases from Jamrach’s. But from the moment 
that I knew you, who combined the fascination of a fawn and 
a child with that of a sylph or a fairy, my poor little menagerie 
was neglected, and what became of its members I scarcely 
know. I suj)pose I am very uncomplimentary to you, but you 
would have the truth. The moment that I felt myself 
threatened by the fiend Ennui I used to tell Mrs. Titwing, who 
was the habit of calling you her baby, to bring you into the 
studio, and at once the fiend fled. At last I grew so attached 
to yf)u that your prc.sence was a positive necessity of my life. 
Unless I knew that you were in the studio I could not paint. 
It w'as necessary for me at intervals to look across the room at 
that divan and see you there amusing yourself—playing with 
yourself, so to speak, sometimes like a kitten, sometimes like a 
cliild. I w'ould not have parted with you for the world,’ 

“He did not say he would not now part with me for the 
world, Henry, and I thought I understood the meaning of that 
expression of disappointment which I had observed in his eyes 
wlien I first saw them looking into mine. I thought I under 
stood this extraordinary man—so unlike all others; I thd^ght 
I knew why my eyes lost the charm he was now so eloquell^ly 
describing to me the moment that they became lighted with 
what he called sclf-consciousness. 

“ After a while I said, * But as I was in such an unconscious 
state as you describe, how could you possibly know that a 
speciality of mine is a love of Nature ? ’ 

“ ‘ It was only when you were out in the open air that the 
condition which I have compared to somnambulism seemed at 
times to disapjiear. Then your consciousness seemed to Sj^rlng 
up for a moment and to take heed of what was passtog aroimd 
you. You would sometime^ scamper through the meadows, 
pluck the wild flowers and weave them into wraths round your 
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^ad, or stand Ust^ing to the birds, or hold out your hand$ as 
if to embrace the sunny wind. One day when a friend of mtne^ • 
an aithusiastic angler, who comes hero, was going down to tfce 
river to fisl^ you showed the greatest interest in what was going 
6n. The fishing tackle seemed so familiar to you that my 
frihnd put a fishing rod into your hand and you went with him 
,to the river, I do not myself care for angling, and I was at 
the time very busy with a picture, but 1 could not resist the 
temptation to follow you. You skipi>cd into the punt with the 
greatest glee, baited your hook, adjusted your float on the 
line, cast it into the water and fished with such skill that you 
caught two fish to my friend's one. Observing all these tilings, 

I came to the conclusion that you had lived much in the open 
air, and other incidents made me know that you were a great 
lover of Nature.* 

*** And you,* I said, * must also be a lover of Nature, or you 
could not find such delight in watching animals.* 

“‘ No,’he said, ‘the interest 1 take in animals h.is nothing 
whatever to do with love of Nature or study of Nature. 'Fhcy 
interest me by that unconsciousness of grace which makes 
them such a contrast to man.’ 

** We then went into the house. Our talk during our ramble 
in the fields seemed to remove effectually all awkwardness and 
restraint between us. 


X 

‘IThat day,” said Winnie, ” a determination which had been 
cajJed by many a reflection during the last few hours induced 
meat dinner to lead the conversation to the subject of pictures 
and models. In a few minutes Mr. D’Arcy launched out in an 
eloquent discourse upon a subject which was so new to me 
and so familiar to him. 

“‘You were saying this morning, Mr. D'Arcy,’ I said, ‘ that 
you were indebted—I think you said you were specially 
indebted—to your models for your success as a painter.' 

“ ‘ Yen,* he said. * For manj years a strange and unexampled 
good fiortohe has attended me in regard to models. “ Mock 
modesty ” has never been a vice of mine; I say what 1 simply 
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mesok when 1 tell you that without this godd ludt In te^jsdsd"^," i 
my models I could never have achieved such a posdtion aiS' is now 
mfne. But why do you keep harping upon this subject? Why,; 
do you take all this interest in painters and their models?' 

“ * Because I want to be your model,’ I said. * 

“ lie turned round upon me with an expression of the greatest 
delight on his face. p 

“ ‘ My dear Miss Wynne,’ he said, * I should never have 
dared to ask you to sit to me. I had told you about your 
sitting in an unconscious state to Wilderspin, and I saw how 
troubled and perplexed you were ; and now that you are your¬ 
self I could not ask you to sit to me. Three or four pictures 
painted from you as you now are would not clash with Wilder- 
spin’s pictures, the expression being so entirely different, and 
they would make my fortune in every way.’ 

“ * Why, wliat can you mean, Mr. D’Arcy ? ’ I exclaimed in 
amai'ement. 

" ‘ I mean,' he said, * that I have never yet had the chiince 
of expressing in art a subtle and indescribable quality to be 
found iti some few faces among your countrywomen—a quality 
which can only be described in the word Cymric. Even 
now, while I am talking to you, the subject for a picture has 
come to me—“ The Spirit of Snowdon.” ’ 

“ I clapped my hands with delight 

“ * It would bc'‘a complete departure from my present style/ 
he said, ‘ of which the fickle public may very soon begin to weary. 
But 1 fear you are doing this kindness to me—I fear you are 
Offering to sit—because of the services it has been my privilege 
to render you. If you knew the service your companjlhas > 
rendered me, you would realise how immeasurably I have |ben 
overiuid.’ 

“ ‘ Mr. D’Arcy,’ I said, * I have every reason to do what I 
want to do through gratitude, but the woman does not live. 
who would not feel herself exalted by being turned to such use 
by your genius. The woman who sits as a model for a great 
[Xiinter in an immortal picture becomes in a way a priestess 
herself of Art Her mission is only less than the painter's in 
nobility. And as to sitting f^r **The Spirit of Snowdon/* 
what girl having mthin her breast the Cymric pasaotv whi^ 
nothing can quench would dot fe^ that to do so was alnK^t 
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{KesMmption? I hope you will te( me sit to you as sooti as 
you can.’ ” 


**And so you sat for the Spirit of Snowdon, Winnie?" I skid. 

• “Yes,” said Winnie; “ 1 gave him several sittings.” 

*“ Ah, 1 can imagine the glorious result,” 1 said. 

, “Can you?” said Winnie. “The glorious result was a 
failure, as Mr. D'Arcy himself was the first to admit." 

“What!” I exclaimed, “he failed with a daughter of 
Snowdon for model ? " 

“ To paint ‘ 'I'lie Spirit of Snowdon ’ a iminier, it seems, 
wants somethir^ more than a daughter of Snowdon for model," 
said Winnie. “ He needs symixitlry—full and undivided 
sympathy—with the race to whom Snowdon has Inxm given. 
The picture was a failure and was soon abandoned.” 


XI 

Either because she was w'earictl «^f talking about herself 
and her adventures, or because she was now api)roaching some 
point in her story winch it was not pleasing to dwell upon, Winnie 
again proposed that her narrative should end here, at least for 
a time, and urged me to tell her what had befallen myself since 
we bad parted at the cottage door at Raxlon. Even Itad it 
been possible for me to talk about myself without touching 
ujX)n*some dangerous incident or another, my imijatienos to 
get at the mystery of niysteries in connection with her and Her 
re^ue from Primrose Court was so great that I could only 
i J^lore her to tell me what had occurred down to her leaving 
iTurstcote Manor, and also what had been the cause of her 

leaving. ‘ 

“ Well,” said IVinnic, “ I am now going to tell you of an 

extraordinary thing that hapixined. One fine night the moon m.% 
so brilliant that after 1 quitted Mr. D’Arcy I stole out of the 
side door into the garden, a favourite place of mine, for old 
English flowers were mixed with apple trees and pear trees. I 
was strolling about the garj^en, thinking over a thousand 
things connected with you, and myself, and Mr. ITArcy, when 
1 saw stooping over a flower bed the figure of a tall woman. I 
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could scarcely believe my eyes, fori had all the while suppo^ 

‘ that, excepting Mr. D’Arcy, myself, and Mrs. Titwi^g, the 
servants were the only occupants of the place. I turned away^ 
and walked silently through the little wicket,into what 
is called the home close. As I pondered over the incident, t 
recalled certain things which singly had produced no effect dn 
my mind, but which now fitted in with each other, and seemed » 
to open up vistas of mystery and suspicion. Mysterious looks 
, and gestures on the faces of the servants pointed to there being 
some secret that was to be kept from me. I had not given 
much heed to these things, but now I could not help connecting 
them with the appearance of the tall woman in the garden. 

“ Some guests arrived next day, and when I pleaded head- 
ache Mr. D’Arcy said, ‘Perhaps you would rather keep to 
your own room to-day.’ 

“ l*’told him I should, and 1 spent the day alone—spent it 
mainly in thinking about the tall woman. In the evening I 
went into the garden, and remained there for a long time, but 
no tall woman made her appearance. 

“I passed out through the wicket into the home close, 
and as I walked about in the grass, under the elms that sprang 
up from the tall hedge, I thought and thought over what I 
had seen, but could come to no explanation. I was standing 
under a tree, in the shadow which its branches made, when 
I became suddenly conscious that the tall woman was, close 
to me. I turned round, and stood face to face with Sinfi 
I^Svcll. The sight of a spectre could not have startled me 
morei but the effect of my appearance upon her was grelter 
still. Her face took an expression that seemed to curdle^,y 
blood, and she shrieked, * Father! the curse ! Let his children 
be vagabonds and beg their bread; let them seek it also out 
of desolate places.’ And then she ran towanis the house. 

“In a few minutes Mr. D’Arcy came out into the field 
without his hat, and evidently much agitated. 

“ ‘ Miss Wynne,’ he said, * I fear you must have been half 
frightened to death. Never was there such an unlucky 
tretemps* , 

“ ‘ But why is Sinfi Lovell ’ I said, ‘ and wh/ wasPl not 
told she was here ?' 
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" *Sinfi iis an old friend of mine,’ be said. * I have been in ^ 
the hahtt of using her as a model for pictures. She came here 
to iat to me, when she was taken ill. She is subject to fit«,*as 
jou have seen. The doctor believed that they were over and 
would not recur, and I had determined that to-morrow I would 
bi^ng you together.' 

• VI made no reply, but walked silently by bis side across the 
field to the little wicket. The confidence I liad rc|K).seti in Mr. 
D'Arcy had been like the confidence a child reposes in its 
father. 

“‘Miss Wynne,’ he said, in a voice full of emotion, *1 feel 
that an unlucky incident has come between us, and yet 
if I ever did anything for your good, it was when 1 decided 
to postpone revealing the fact that Sinfi LovcU was under this 
roof until her cure was so complete and decisive that you could 
never by any ebant-e receive the shock that you b.ive#now 
received.' 

“I felt that my resentment was melting in the music of his 
words. 

“ ‘ What caused the fit.s ? ’ 1 said. ‘ She talked about being 
under a curse. What can it mean ? ’ 

“‘That,’ he said, ‘is too long a story for me to tell you now.’ 

“‘I know,’said I, ‘that some time ago the tomb of Mr. 
Aylwin’s father was violated by some undiscovered miscreant, 
and I know that the words Sinfi uttered just now are the words 

a ciirse written by the dead man on a piece of parchment, 
and stolen with a jewel from bis tomb. 1 have seen the purely 
ment itself, and I know the words well. Her father, I’anuel 
Lo^l, i.s as innocent of the crime of sacrilege ns my |K)Or 
fatpr was. What could have made her suppose that she had 
inheriterl the curse from her father?’ 

“ ‘ I have no explanation to offer,* he said. ‘ As you know 
so much trf the mattei and 1 know so little, I am in»;linerl to 
ask you for some explanation of the puxzle.’ 

“I thought over the matter for a minute, and then I 
to him, ‘Sinfi Lovell knows Raxton as well as Snowdon, 
and must been very familiar with the crime. 1 can only 
suppose that she has brooded sa long over the enormity of the 
<xgiOToe*suuf the appalling words ,of the curse that she has 
actually come at last to believe that poor, simple mindcd Panuel 
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Lovell is the ofTehder, and that she, as his child, has inhiarited 
the curse.’ 

* A most admirable solution of the mystery,* he said, Ins 
face beaming with delight.” 


XII 

When Winnie got to this point she said, “ Yes, Henry, poor 
Sinfi seems in some unaccountable way to have learnt all about 
that piece of parchment and the curse written upon it. She 
has been under the extraordinary delusion that her own father, 
poor Panuel Ix>veU, was the violator of the tomb, and that she 
has inherited the curse.” 

“Good God, Winnie !” I exclaimed ; and when I recalled 
what I had seen of Sinfi in the cottage, I was racked with per¬ 
plexity, pity, and wonder. What could it mean ? 

“Yes,” said Winifred, “she has been possessed by this 
astounding delusion, and it used to bring on fits which were 
afipalling to witness. They are pas.sed now, however." 

“ Is she recovered now ? ” 

“Mr. D*Arcy,”said Winnie, “assured me that, in the opinion 
of the doctor, the delusion would not be permanent, Imt 
that Sinfi would soon be entirely restored to health. While Mr. 
IVArcyand I were talking about her Sinfi came through the 
wicket again. Rushing up to me and seizing my hand, she 
..aid, 

“ ‘ Oh, Winnie, how I must have skeared you ! I dare s^v Mr. 
D’Arcy has told you that IVe been subject to fits o’bjate 
It was cornin’ on you suddint as I did under the tree'^hat 
brought it on. I wouldn’t let Mr. D’Arcy tell you I wur here 
until 1 wur (juite sure I should have no more on ’em, but the 
doctor said this very day that I wur now quite well.’ 

“My mind ran all night long upon the mystery of Sinfi 
Lovell. Mr. D’Arcy’s explanation of her appearance at 
Hurstcote Manor was certainly clear enough, but somehow 
its very dearness aroused suspicion—no, I will not say suspicion 
—misgivings. If he had b^r. able, while he seemed so frank 
and open, to keep away from me a secrei^l mean the secret 
df Sinfi Lovell’s being concealed in the house-^what secrets 
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might he not be concealing from me about my own mystery ? 
Did he not know everyUiing that occurred during that period* 
which was a blank in my mind, Uic pt^riod from my sinking 
dovm on tjje sands to my waking up in his house? 

* “ From the very first, indeed, a feeling of mystery had haunted 
n?e. I had often pondered over every circumstance tlvit at' 

• tended my waking into life, but that inodtmt which was the 
most firmly fixed in ray mind vras the sight of the feet 
of a tall woman whose body w;is hid by the screen 
between my couch and the other one. When 1 askeil Mr, 
JFArcy about this, he did not say in so many words that 
1 was suffering from a delusion about those feel, but he talked 
about the illusion which generally accomiunied a recovery 
from such illnesses ;is mine. Now of course I felt sure that 
Sinfi was the person I had seen on the couch. But why was 
she there ? , 

** I did not see Mr. D’Arcy until the afUTiioon after the 
guests had left, for in order to avoid seeing him and them, 

I took a long stroll by the river and then got into the punt, 

I had scarcely done so when Sinfi appeared on the bank and 
liailed me. 1 took her into the punt. She was so entirely 
herself that I found it difficult to believe in the startling 
spectacle of the previous evening, although her expression was 
careworn, and she certainly looked a Utile paler than she 
used to l(K)k when she and I and Hhona Boswell were such 
great ffiends ; her splendid beauty and Ixiuring were as striking 
as ever, 1 thought. I was expecting every minute lluit sl|^ 
would say something aljout what occurred under the elm 
trecl^n the home close. But she did not allude to it, and 
thg^fore I did not. We si»ent the entire afu*rn<K>n in remini¬ 
scences of Carnarvonshire. When she told me that she knew 
you and that you had been thert* together, and when she 
told me the cause of your Iwiing there, and told me of your 
search for me, and all the distress tltat «:ame to you on my 
account my longing to see you was like a fever. 

« But vivid as were the pictures that .Sinfi gave me of your 
search for roe, I could not piece them tc^ether in a 
plain tale. I tried to do «so; it was impossible. What 
' had h^p^ied to me after 1 ha^ become unconscious on the 
sands in that unaccountable way—why I was found in Wales 
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—how I could possibly have got there withotit knowing itboyt 
it—what had led to my being discovered by Mr. P’Arcy-NdiM- 
covered in rx)ndon, above all places, and in a painta^s studios 
these questions were with me night and day, and Sinh was, 
entirely unable to tell me anything about the matter, unlig^ 
as I sometimes half-thought, she was concealing somethit^ 
from me.” 

“ How could you have suspicions of poor Sinfi ? ” I said, for 
1 was becoming alarmed at the way in which these inquiries 
were absorbing Winnie’s mind. 

“ It is, I know, Henry, a peculiarity of my nature to be ex¬ 
tremely confiding until I have once been deceived, and then to 
be just as suspicious. Kind as Mr. D’Arcy has been to me, I 
began to feel restless in his haven of refuge. 1 think that be 
perceived it, for I often found his eyes fixed upon me with a 
somewhat inquiring and anxious expression in them. 1 felt 
that I must leave him and go out into the world and take ray 
place in the battle of life.” 

“ Hut, Winnie,” I said, “ you don’t say that you intended to 
come to me. Battle of life, indeed! Where should Winnie stand 
in that battle except by the side of Henry? You knew now 
where to find me. Sinfi, of course, told you that I was in 
Wales. And you did not even write to me! What can it 
mean ? ” 

** Why, Henry, don’t you know what it means ? Don’t you 
know that the newspapers were full of long paragraphs about 
the heir of the Aylwins having left his famous bungalow and^one 
to Japan ? ^Vhy, it was actually copied into the little 
weekly thing that Mrs. Titwing takes in, and it was there Oat 
1 read it.” 

“This shows the folly of ignoring the papere,” I said. 
did undoubtedly say in some letters to friends that I proposed 
going to Japan; but my loss of you, ray grief, my misery, 
l^aralysed every faculty of mine. My strength of purpose was 
all gone. I delayed and delayed starting, and never left Wales 
at all, as you see.” 

“Two things,” continued Winnie, “prevented ^my leaving^ 
Hurstcote—my promise to Mr. D’Arcy to sit to him liMr hei 
picture of 2^nelophon, and the prosaic fact that 1 had n<H 
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money in my i)Ocket to travel with ; for it was part of the* 
dielicate method of Mr. D’Arcy to furnish me with evcrytlyng 
money could buy, but to give me no money. His eatrav^ant 
«expenditu?e upon me in the way of dress, trinkets, and every 
kind ©f luxury that could be placed in my room by Mrs. 

^ Titwing appalled me. Mrs. Titwing’s own bearing, when I 
spoke to her about them, would have made one aln) 0 .st 
suppose that they grew there like mushrooms; and if I men¬ 
tioned them to Mr, D’Arcy he would tell me that Mrs. Titwing 
was answerable for ail that; he knew nothing about sueb 
matters. 

“ What I should in the end have done as to leaving Hurstcote 
or remaining there I don’t know; but after a while something 
occurred to remove niy diflicuUics. One morning, when I was 
giving D'Arcy a long silting for his picture, a Oypsy friend 
of Sinfi’s, belonging to a family of laies cncampcHj two 
or three miles off, called to see her. It was a man, Sitvfi told 
me, whom I did not know, and he bad gone away without my 
seeing him. 

In the afternoon, when Sinfi and I were in the punt fishing 
together, I could not help noticing that she was much absorbed 
in thought. 

“ ‘ '^his ’ere fishin’ brings back old Wales, don’t it ?' sht? said, 

**‘Ycs,’ I Siiid, ‘and I should love to sec the old places 


again.’ 

**‘Tou would?’ she .said; and her excitement was .so great 
that she dropped her fishing rod in the river. ‘ Jake Tee hSs 
hey tellin’ me that our people are there, all rampi'd in the old 
pldle by Bettws y Coed. I tohl him to write to my daddy 
-^ake can write—and tell him that I’m goin’ to stK; him.' 

‘“But you already knew they wer^ there, .Sinfi; you told me. 
What makt^ you so suddenly want to go ?' 

"‘That's nuthcr here nor there. I do want to go. Wbj 
can’t you go with me?' 

“ ‘ I should much like it,' I said, ‘ but it's impassible.' 

‘“^Vhy? You can come back to Mr. D’Arcy again.' 

" ‘ But, Sinfi,’ I said, ‘ how are wc to travel without money ? 

• 1 liav <5 nos a copper.’ * 

‘“Ah, but I've g(>t gold balfnscrs about me, and they're 
better nor copper.' 
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* ** ‘ Dear Sinfi 1 ’ I said, * I’d rather borrow of you than any 

oni3 in the world.’ 

“ ‘ Borrow I ’ said she,—‘ all right! Now we shall have to 
speak to Mr. D’Arcy about it. It’ll be like drawin* one o** 
his teeth partin’ with you.* •' 

“ When I next saw Mr. D'Arcy I found that Sinfi had already, 
.spoken to him about our project. He seemed very reluctant 
for me to leave him, although I promised him that I would 
return. 

“ ‘ It is a strange fancy of Sinfi’s, Miss Wynne,’ said he, ‘and 
a very disconcerting one to me; but I feel that it must be 
yielded to. Whatever can be done to serve or even gratify 
Sinfi Lovell, it is my duty and yours to do.’ 

“ Mr. D’Arcy always spoke of Sinfi in this way. She seems 
to have done something of a peculiarly noble kind for him and 
for me too, but what it is 1 have tried in vain to discover. 

" And a few days after this we started for Wales. 

“ Oh, Henry, I w'ondcr whether any one who is not Welsh- 
born can understand my delight as we passed along the railway 
at nightfall and 1 first felt upon my cheek the soft rich breath 
of the Welsh meadows, smelling partly of the beloved land and 
partly of the beloved sea. ‘ Yr Hen Wlad, yr Hen Gartref,' 1 I 
murmured when at Prestatyn I heard the first Welsh word and 
saw the first white-washed Welsh cottage. From head to foot 
I became a Welsh girl again. The loveliness of Hurstcote 
Manor seemed a dull, grey, far-away house in a dream. " But if 
f had known that 1 should also find you, my dear! If I had 
dreamed that I should find Henry ! ” •! 

And then silence alone would satisfy her. And Snowobn 
was speaking to us both. 


XIII 

And what about Sinfi Lovell ? In those supreme moments 
of bliss did Winifred and I think much about Sinfi ? Alas, 
that love and happiness should |>e so selfish! 

When at last the sound of Sinfi’s erwth and'^song came* 
from some spot a good way up the rugged path leading to the 
summit, it quite startled us. 
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** That’s St^s signa}/’ said Winnie; ” that is the way we 
used to call each other when we were children. She used to* 
sing one verse of a Snowdon song, and I used to answef it 
,with another, Upon my word, Iltuir)', I liad forgotten all 
a|^ut^her. What a shame! We have not seen each other 
since we parted yesterday at the camp." 

And she sprang up to go. 

“ No, don’t leave me,” 1 said j ** wail till she comes to us. 
She’s sure to come (juitc soon enough. Uepend uiH)n it she is 
eager to see how her coup dc fhWre has prospered,” 

“ I must really go to her,” sai<l Winifre<l; ” ever since we 
left Hurstcole I have fallen in with her wishes in everything." 

But why ? ” 

“Because I am sure from Mr. IVArcy’s words that she has 
rendered me some great service, though what it is I can’t guess 
in the lea.sl." ^ 

“ But what arc really the plans of the d.iy of this important 
Gyi)sy ? ” 

“There again I can’t guess in the least,” said Witiifrcd. 
“ Probably the walk to the top and tlurn down to Llanberis, 
and then on to (Carnarvon, is really to take place, as originally 
arranged -only with the slight addition that some one is to 
join UP ! I shall soon be Imck, either alone or with .Sinfi, and 
then we shall know.” 

She ran up the path. Against her wish 1 followed her for 
a time. She mt)ved towards the sjune dangerous ledge of 
rock where I had last seen her on that day before she vanisl)pd 
in mist. 

f cried out as 1 followed her, “Winnie, for God’s sake don’t 
nin that danger! ” 

“ No danger at all,” she cried. “ 1 know every rock a# well 
as you know every boulder of Raxtdn Cliffs.” 

I watched her poising herstrlf on the Uxlge j it made me 
dizxy. Her confidence, however, was so grefit that I l>egan to 
feel she was safe; and after she Irad passed out of sight I 
returned to the llyn where we had br«^ak fasted, 

Sinfi’s music ceased, but Winifred did not return. I sat 
down on the rock and tried 4o think, but soon found that the 
feat was impossible. The turVulent waves of my emotion 
seemed to have washed my brain clear of all thoughts. Hie 
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mystery in connection with Sinfi was now as great as tlMs 
ui^stcry connected with the rescue of Winifred front the 
mattress in Primrose Court. So numbed was my brain that I 
at last pinched myself to make sure that I was &wake. Xii 
doing this I seemed to feel in one of my coat pockcts<a Itard 
substance. Putting my hand into the pocket, I felt the sharp 
corner of a letter pricking between, a finger and its nail. The 
acute pain assured me that 1 was awake. 1 pulled out the 
letter. It was the one that the servant at the bungalow had 
given me in the early morning when 1 called to get my bath. 
I read the address, which was in a handwriting I did not 
know; — 

” Henry Aylwin, Esq., 

“Carnarvon, North Wales.” 

'I’he Carnarvon postmark and the words written on the 
envelope, “ Try Capel Curig,” showed the cause of the delay in 
the letter’s reaching me. In the left-hand comer of the 
enveloi)e were written the words “ Very urgent. Please forward 
immediately.” 1 opened it, and found it to be a letter of great 
length. I looked at the end and gave a start, exclaiming 
“D'A rev I” 



XVI 

D*Arcy s Letter 

I’his is how tlic letter ran;— 

Hvrstcote Manox. 

My dear Avi.win, * 

I have just learned by accident that you are somewhete 
in Wales. 1 had gather* <1 from paragraphs in the ncws{)af)t;rs 
about you that you were in Jaj^an, or in some other of the 
East. 

Miss Wynne and Sinfi Ixjvell are at this moment in Wales, 
and I write at once to furnisli you with some facts in conneo 
lion with Miss Wynne which it is important for you to know 
before you meet her. 1 can imagine your ant.m‘menl at 
leayiing that she you have lost so long has been slaying here 
as my guest. I will tell you all without more [preamble. ^ 

One day, some little time after I parted from you in the streets 
(f lx>ndon, I chanced to go into Wilderspin’s suulio, when I 
^ound him in great distress. He told me that the beaut if u 1 model 
who had sat for his picture Faith and Love ” had suddenly 
died. The mother of the girl had'on the previous day been in 
and told him that her daughter had died in one of the 
fils to which at intervals she had been subject. 

Wilderspin, in his eccentric way, had always declared that the 
model was not the woman's daughter. He did not think her, 
as I did, to have been kidnapped; he believed her to be not a 
creature of flesh and blood at all, but a spiritual body sent, from 
heafen \jf his motiier in ordpr that he might use her as a 
model As to the woman Gudgeon, who laid claim to 
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|»e her mother, he thought she was sulSiering from a ddlusion 
—a ^beneficent delusion—in supposing the mode! to be hear 
daughter. And now he thought that this beautiful phantom 
from the spirit«world had been recalled because hlSs picture 
was complete. When I entered the studio he was just jjtartf, 
ing for the second time, as he told me, to the woman’s house, 
in the belief that the body of the girl which he had seen 
lying on a mattress was a delusion—a spiritual body, and must 
by this time have vanished. 

I had reasons for wishing to prevent his going there and being 
again brought into contact with the woman before I saw her 
myself. From ray first seeing the woman and the model, I had 
found it impossible to believe that there could be any blood 
relationship between them, for the girl's frame from head to foot 
was as delicate as the woman’s frame from head to foot was 
coarse »ind vulgar. 

Naturally, therefore, it occurred to me that this was an 
excellent opportunity to find out the truth of the matter. I 
determined to go and bully tlic impudent hag into a confession; 
but of course Wilderspin was the last m.in I should choose to 
accompany me on such a mission. Your relative, Cyril Aylwin, 
was, as I believed, on the Continent, expecting Wilderspin to 
join him there, or I might have taken him with me. 

1 have always had great influence over Wilderspin, and I easily 
persuaded him to remain in the studio while 1 went myself to 
the woman’s address, which he gave me. I knew that if the 
mcwJel were really dead she would have to be buried by the 
I)arish at a pauper funeral, that is to say, lowered into a d«^p 
pit with other paupers. It was painful to me to think of th\^ 
and I cletennined to get her buried myself. So I took fr 
hansom and drove to the squalid court in the neighbourhood 
of Holborn, where the woman lived. 

On reaching the house, I found tlte door open. Wilderspin 
had described to me the room occupied by Mrs. Gudgeon, so 
I went at once up stairs. I found the model upon a mat¬ 
tress, her features horribly contorted, lying in the same clothes 
apparently in which she had fallen when seised. 

In an armchair in the middle of'the room was Mrs. Gudgeon, 
in a drunken sleep so profound that X could not have roused 
her had 1 tried. Wliile 1 stood looking at the girl, something 
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in the appearance of her flesh—its freshness of hue'^madi 
me suspect that she was still alivci and that she was only 
suffering from a seizure of a more acute kind than any the 
woman Rad yet seen. As 1 stood looking at these two it 
occurred to me that should the model recover from the seizure 
this would be an excellent and quite unexpected opportunity for 
me to get her away. The woman, I thought, would after a while 
wake up, and find to her amazement the body gone of her 
whom she thought dead. If she had really kidnapi.>ed the girl 
she would be afraid to set any inquiry afoot. She might even 
perhaps imagine that the girl's relations had traced her, found 
the dead body, and removed it for burial while she, the kid 
napper, was asleep. 

After a while the expression of terror on the model’s fare 
began to relax, and she soon awoke into that ‘Strange condition 
which had caused Wilderspin to declare that she had bfen sent 
from another world. She recognised me in the semi conscious 
fray in which she recognised all those who were brought into 
contact with her, and looked into my face with that indescribably 
sweet smile of hers. From the first she had in her dazed 
way seemed attached to me, and I ha<l now no difficulty 
whatever in persuading her to accompany im; downstairs and 
out cf the house. 

Before going, however, the whim seiztrd me to write on t)ic 
wall in large letters, with a piece of red drawing«hulk i had in 
my Vaistcoai pocket, Kidnapper^ havani Jack Ketch is <m 
your trackP I took the girl to my house, and put her itiider 
the care of my housekeeper (much to the wtirthy lady’s siir* 
rJrise), who gave her every attention. I then went to 
Wilderspin’s studio. 

“Well,” said he, “there is no bqdy lying there, I suppose?” 

“ None,” I said. 

“ Did I not tell you that the spirit world had called her back ? 
What I saw has vanished, as I expected. How could you 
suppose that a material body could ever be so beautiful ? " 

As I particularly wished that the model should, for a lime at 
least, be removed from all her present surroundings, I thought 
it f|cll ato let Wilderspin 'retain his wild theory as to her 
disappearance. • 

I had already arranged to go on the following day to Hurst 
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^ote Manor, where several unfinished pictures were waitii^ fdr..: 
me, and I decided to take the model with me. 

Ctcfore, however, I started for the country with her, I had 
the curiosity to call next morning upon the woman*^in Prim- * 
rose Court, in order to discover what had been the effect of my 
stratagem. 1 found her sitting in a state of excitement, and 
evidently in great alarm, gazing at the mattress. The words I 
had written on the wall had been carefully washed out. 

“Well, Mrs. Gudgeon," I said, “what has become of your 
daughter ? ” 

“Dead,” she whimpered, “dead.” 

“Yes, I know she’s dead,” I said. “But where is the 
body?” 

“Where's the body? Why, buried, in course,” said the 
woman. 

“ Buciied ? Who buried her ? ” I said. 

“ What a question, sure/iV J ” she said, and kept repeating 
the words in order, as I saw, to give herself time to invent 
some stt)ry. Then a look of cunning overspread her face, and 
she whimpered, “Who docs bury folks in Primrose Court 
The parish, to be sure.” 

These words of the woman’s showed that matters had 
taken exactly the course I should have liked them to take. 
She would tell other inqviirers as she hud told me, that her 
daugliti.T had been buried by the parish. No one w'ould 
take the trouble, 1 thought, to inquire into it, and the matter 
wot^ld end at once. 

So I said to her, “ Oh, if the parish buried her, that’s ^11 
right; no one ever makes inquiries about people who sle 
buried by the parish." * 

This seemed to relieve the woman’s mind vastly, and she 
said, “In course they don’t. What’s the use of askin’ 
questions about people as are buried by the parish ? ” 

Not thinking that the time was quite ripe for cross-examining 
Mrs. Gudgeon as to her real relations to the model, 1 
left her, and that same afternoon I took the model down to 
Hurstcote Manor, determining to keep the matter a secret from 
everybody, as I intended to discover, if possibly her iden^ty. 

1 need scarcely remind you that although you told me some 
little of the story of yourself and a young lady to whom you 
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were deeply attached^ you were very reticent as to the cause ui 
her dementia; and your story ended with her disappearance 
in Wales. for my part, had not the smallest doubt thaw she 
had fallan down a precipice and was dead. Everything— 
especially the fact that you last saw her on the brink of a 
precipice, running into a volume of mist—pointed to but one 
conclusion. To have imagined for a moment that she and 
Wilderspin’s model, who had been discovered in tire streets 
of I^ndon, were the same, would have been, of course, 
impossible. Besides, you had given me no description of her 
personal appearanev, nor liad you said a word to roc as to her 
style of beauty, which is undoubtc*dly unique. 

When I got the rnotlel fairly settled at Hurstcole her pres¬ 
ence became a delight to n»e such as it could hardly have Ijcen 
to any other man. It is diilK ult foi me to describe that delight, 
but 1 will try. 

Do you by chance remember our talk about animals and 
the charm they had for me, esi>ecially young animal-s ? And 
do you remember my saying that tlic nrost fascinating creature 
in the world would be a beautiful young girl as unconscious as 
a child or a young animal, »f such acomlnnation of charms were 
possible ? Such a young girl as this it was whom 1 was now seehig 
every day and all day. The charm she exercised over me was 
no doubt [jarily owing to my own peculiar temperament-- to 
my own hatied of sclf-consciou.sness and to an innate sltyness 
whi«h is apt to make me feel at times that pef»i)lc are watching 
me, when they most likely are doing nothing of the kind. 

And charming as .she is now, restored to Injalth^and 
consciousness—cliarming above most young Jarlies with her 
^weet intelligence and most lovalde nature-■ the inexpressible 
witchery I have tried to descrilK: has vanished, otherwisa^ I 
don’t know how I should have lx>rhe what 1 now have brought 
myself to bear, parting from her. 

I seemed to Ime no lime to tliink about prosecuting 
inquiries in regard to her identity. I am afraid thfjre was 
much selfishness in this, but I have never prelenflcd to be 
an unselfish man. 

The one drop of bittcm^.s in my cup of pleasure was the 
reciftren^ of the terrible paroysms to which she was subject 
I was alarmed to find that these became more and more 
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frequent and more and more severe. I felt at last that 
ker system could not stand the strain much longer, and that 
the fnd of her life was not far distant. 

It was in a very singular way that I came to know ^er fiame 
and also her relations with you. In my original perplexity about ‘ 
finding a model for ray Zenelophon, I had bethought me of Sinff 
Lovell, who, with a friend of hers named Rhona Boswell, sat to 
Wilderspin, to your cousin, and others. I had made inquiries 
about Sinfi, but had been told that she w.is not now to be had, 
as she had abandoned London altogether, and was settled in 
Wales. 

One day, however, I was startled by seeing Sinfi walking 
icross the meadows along the footpath leading from the 
station. 

She told me that she had quitted Wales for good, and had left 
you there, and that on reaching London and calling at one of 
the stiftJios where she used to sit, she liad been made aware of 
my inquiries after her. As she had now determined to sit a 
good deal to painters, she had gone to my studio in London. 
Being told there that I was at Hurstcote Manor, where she had 
sat to me on several occasions, she had taken the train and 
come down. 

During our conversation the model passed through the 
garden gate and walked towards the Spinney, and stood 
looking in a rapt way at the sunset clouds and listening to the 
birds. 

When Sinfi caught sight of her she stood as if petrified, and 
exclaimed, " Winnie Wynne! Then she ain’t dead; the 
dukkoripen was true ; they’l? h.' married arter all. Don’t 
her see me suddenly, it might bring on fits.” 

Miss Wynne, however, had observed neither Sinfi nor mef 
and we two passed into the garden without any difficulty. 

In the studio Sinfi sat down and in a state of the deepest 
agitation, she told me much of the story, as far as she knew it, 
of yourself and Miss Wynne, but I could see that she was not 
telling me all. 

We were both perplexed as to what would be the best 
course of action to take in regard to Miss Wynne—whether to 
let her see Sinfi or not, for evidentfy she was getting wbrsei the 
paroxysms were getting more fr(!quent and more severe. They 
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would com« without any apjxirent disturbing cause whatever. 
Now that I had to connect her you had lost in Wales wirts 
the model, many things returned to me which I had previously 
forgotten, things which you had told me in London. I had 
quite lately learnt a good deal from Dr. Mivart, who formerly 
practised near the town in which you lived, but who now lives 
in London. He had been attending me for insonmia. While 
speculating as to %vhat would l)e best to <U), it occurred to 
me that 1 would write to Mivart, asking him to run down to 
me at Hurstcote Manor and consult with me, because he had 
told me that he had given attention to cases of hysteria. I 
did lids, and persuaded Sinfi to remain and to keep out of 
Miss Wynne’s siglit. Although Sinfi was still as splomli<l a 
woman as ever, 1 noticed a change in her. Her animal 
spirits had fled, and she had to me thi,* appeanincc of a 
woman in trouble; but what her trouble was 1 could not 
guess, and I cannot now guess. Perhaps she had b<if;n jilted 
by some Oypsy swain. 

When Dr. Mivart came he was much startled at recognising 
in Miss Wynne his fiumer patient of K.axton, whom he had 
attended on her first seizure. He said ih.at it would now be 
of no use for me to write to you, as it wa.s matter of common 
knowledge that you had gone to Japan. If it had ikU been for 
this I should have written to you at once. Tbi took a very 
grave vifjw of Miss Wyniic'.s case, and said ih.U her nerv»ms 
system must shortly succunjb to the terrible ;;i.’izur»,‘s. Sinfi 
Lovell was in the room at the time. Tasked Dr. Mivart if 
there was any pr>ssiblc means of saving her life. * 

f “None," lie said^ “or rather there is one which is unavail¬ 
able." 

“ And what is that ? ” I asked. 

“ They have a way at the Salpffrilire Hospit.'tl of curing cases 
of acute hysteria by transmitting the seizure to a healthy patient 
by means of a powerful magnet. My friend Marini, of that 
hospital, has had recently some extraordinary ftucccsses of 
this kind. Indeed, by a strange coincidence, as 1 was travel¬ 
ling here this morning I chanced to buy a Dmly Te/egrapk^ 
in which this paragraph stijick my eye.” 

Mivart then pointed odt to me a letter from Paris in the 
Daiiy Tthgraph^ giving an account of certain proceedings at 
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the Salp^tri^re Hospital, and in the same paper there was a long 
Itading article upon the subject The report of the experiments 
was to me so amazing that at first I could not bring my mind 
to believe in it. As you will, I am sure, feel some in^redtility, 
1 have cut out the paragraph, and here it is pasted at the 
bottom of this page:— ‘ * 

“The chief French surgeons and medical professors have, 
for some time, been carefully studying the effect of mesmerism 
on the female patients of the Salpetrifere Hospital, and M. 
Marini, a clinical surgeon of that establishment, has just effected 
a series of experiments, the results of which would seem to 
open up a new field for medical science. M. Marini tried to 
prove that certain hysterical symptoms could be transferred by 
the aid of the magnet from one patient to another. He took 
two subjects: one a dumb woman afilicted vrith hysteria, and 
the othwr a female who was in a state of hypnotic trance. A 
screen was placed between the two, and the hysterical woman 
was then put under the influence of a strong magnet. After a 
few moments she was rendered dumb, while speech was sud¬ 
denly restored to the other. Luckily for his healthier patients, 
however, their borrowed pains and symptoms did not last 
long.” 

And Mivart w'as able to give me some more extraordinary 
instances of the transmission of hysterical seizures from one 
f)atient to another, instances where permanent cures were 
effected.' Naturally I asked Mivart what befell the new victims 
of the seizures. 

“ That depends,” said Mivart, “ upon three circumstances^ 
the acuteness of the seizure, the strength of the recipient’s 
nervous system, and the kind of imagination she has. In alf 
Marini’s experiments the new patient has quickly recovered, and 
the original patient has remained entirely cured and often 
entirely unconscious that she has ever suffered from the 
paroxysms at all.” 

Mivart went on to say that the case of Miss Wynne was 
so severe a one that if the new patient’s imagination were very 
strong the risk to hw would be exceptionally great 

* t 

* The transmissions here alluded to^ere mostly efTmed by M, Bamndd 
of the Salpitriire. They excited great attention in Paris. 
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At the end of this discussion Mivart directed my attention 
to Sinfi Lovell. She sat as though listening to some voice. 
Her hejtd was bent forward, her lips wt re parted, and Iter 
yere closed, 'rhen I heard her say in a loud whis|K:r, ** Vis, 
m^in^ dear, little Sinfi’s a-lislenin\ Yis, this is the way 
to make her dukkeripen come true, aitd then mine can’t. 
*Yis, this is the very way. They shall meet again by Knockers’ 
Llyn, where 1 seed the Golden Hand, ami arter that, nev»‘r shall 
little Sinfi go agin you, dear. And never no more shall any oite 
on ’em, Oorgii> or Oorgic, bring their grie.s and their beautiful 
livin’-waggins among tents o’ ourn. Never no more shall they 
jinc our breed --nrv<?r no more, never no mftre. And then my 
dukkerijK'n cii«Vc(jme true,” 

Then, springing up, she .said, “I'll stand the risk anyhow. 
You may jiass the cuss on to me if you can.” 

“The sei/.un* has nothing to <lo wiili any eujse,” said NVvart, 
“but if you think it ha.s, )ou are the last pet son to whom it 
should be transmitted." 

“Oh, never fear,” said .Sinfi; “Gorgio cuss can’t tmieh 
Romany. Ilut if you find you Ciin |wss the cuss on to me, I’ll 
stand the i nss all the same.” 

I always admired this noble girl very rmich, and I pointed 
out to her the danger of the exjieriment to one of her U nijx ra- 
ment, hut assured her the su[)erstition about tlie. Gorgio curse 
was entirely an idle one. 

“ Danger or no danger,” she said, “ I'll r h.mci: it; I’ll i hance 
it.” . 

“ k might be the death of yon,” I saitj, “ if you believe that 
the seizure is a curse.” 

# Death ! ” she murmured, with a .smile. “ It ain’t death as 
is likely to scare a Romany chi, *s{)gcially if she hap}>cns to 
want to die,” and then she sjiid aloud, “ 1 tell you 1 iiM.sin to 
chance it, but 1 think my d..ar old daddy ought to know 
alxiut it. So if you’ll ji.st write to him at Gypsy Dell, by 
Rington, and ask him to come and see me here. I’m right well 
sure he’ll come and see me at wonst. He can’t retid the letter 
hisself, of course, but the Scollard can, and so can Rhona 
Boswell. One on ’em will rend it to him, and I know he’ll 
come at won.st. I shouldn't like Vo run such a risk witl>oiit my 
dear blessed old daddy knowin’ on it” 


A E 
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It ended in Mivart’s writing to Sinfi’s father, and Panuel 
I^ovell turned up the next evening in a great state of alarm as 
to v’hat he was wanted for. Panucl’s opposition to the scheme 
was so strong that I refused to urge the point 

It was a very touching scene between him and Sinfii. 

“You know what your mammy told you about you and the 
f Jorgi(;s,” said he, with tears trickling down his cheeks. “ You 
know the dukkeripen said as you wur to beware o* Goi^os, 
because a (lorgio would come to the Kaulo Camloes as would 
break your heart” 

She looked at her father for a second, and then she broke 
into a pas.sion of tears, and threw herself upon the old man’s 
neck, and I thought I heard her murmur, “ It’s broke a’ready, 
daddy.” Hut I really am not quite sure that she did not .say 
the opposite of this. 

I had no idea before how strong the family ties are betvreen 
the Gypsies. It seems to me that they are stronger than with 
us, and I was really astonished that Sinfi could, in order to be 
of service to two people of another race, resist the old Gypsy’s 
appeal. She did, hr)wever, and it was decided that at the next 
s(M/-ure the experiment should be made, and Dr. Mivart 
telegraphed to T/:)ndon for his assistaiU to bring one of 
Marini’s magnets. 

We liad not long to wait, for the very next day, just as Mivart 
was preparing to leave for London, Miss Wynne w.as seized by 
another paroxysm. It was more severe than any previous one— 
so severe, indeed, that it seemed to me that it must be the last. 

It w'as with grc.it reluctance that Mivart consented to 
use Sinfi as lim recipient of the seizure, because of her bc'iief 
tliat it was the result of a curse. However, heat last con.sented,' 
and onlcred two couches to be placed side by side with a large 
magnet betwi'cn them. 'I'hen Miss Wynne was laid on one 
couch, and Sinfi Lovell on the other; a .screen was placed 
between the couches, and then the wonderful effect of the 
magnetism hog.in to show itself. 

The transmission ^vas entirely successful, and Miss Wynne 
awoke as from a tmnee, and I saw as it were the beautiful eyes 
chaTige as the soul returned to them. She was no longer the 
fascinating child who had become part of my life. ' She was 
anotht^r person, a stranger whbse acquaintance 1 had now to 
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niakei and whose friendship I had yet to win. Indmi tl»c 
change in the expression was so groat that it was really dithcult 
to believe that the features were the s.im<\ This was owing^o 
the wondei^u! change in the eyes. 

To Sinfi lajvell the .seizure was transinittc<1 iit a way thal.was 
positively uncanny—she jussed into a paroxysm so severe that 
• Mivart was seriously alarmoil for her. Her face a>stimed the 
same expression of terror which I had seen on Miss \VyiuM;'s 
face, and she uttered the cry, " Father! " .uul then fell bark 
into a .state of rigidity. 

“'I'he transmission wits just in time,’* sai<i Mivart j "the 
other patient would never have' survive<l this.'' 

Strong .es Sinfi Lovell wa.s, the l Oectof the transmission upon 
her nervous .system wa.s to me appalling. Indetd it was much 
greater, .Mivart said, than he was prei»ared for. l\«ir Patmel 
Lovell kept gazing at us, and then sttid, “It’s cruel to let one 
woman kill herself for another ; but when her a.s kills het^ell is 
a Romany, and t’other a (lorgie, it’s what I eiills a blazin’ 
shame. .Slie would do it, my poor ehavi would do it. ' No 
harm can’t come on it,’ says she, ‘because a (lorgio cuss can't 
touch a Romany.’ An’ now see what's I'ome on it." 

Miv.irt would not liear of .Sinfi’.s returning at pO'Sent to the 
Gypsies, as she required s[K'ci.il treatment. Hence ihcic was 
no course loft oju n to us but that of keeping lu'r here attended 
by a nurse wliom Mivart sent. While the rerurrent {laroxy.sms 
were «.'ven', Sinfi was to be c.in'fnily kept apart fn>m Miss 
Wynne until it sliouhi become quite dear how much and liow 
little Miss Wynne romembored of her past life. Mivart, ho^- 
ever>j*leaned to the opinion that nothing could recall to her mind 
the Catastrophe that caused the sei/iire. By an unforeseen 
accident they met, and I was at first fearful of the consc* 
qucnces, but soon found that Mivart’s theory was right. No ill 
effects whaU^ver followed the meeting. Sinfi’s transmitted 
paroxysms have gradually become less acute ai^d le.ss frequent 
and Miss Wynne has liecn constantly with Iut and ministering 
to her; the aflection between them seems to have been of long 
standing, and very great. 

I found that Miss Wynne remembered all her past life down 
to her first "seizure on Raxton liinds, while everything that had 
since passed was a blank. Sind? her recovery her presence 
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here has seemed to shed a richer sunlight over the old place, 
* but of course she is no longer the fairy child who before her 
cur:; fascinated me more than any other living creature could 
have done, • 

Apart from her sweet companionship, she has been of great 
service to me in my art. When I learnt who she was, I shoufd 
not have dreamed of asking her to sit to me as a model with¬ 
out liaving first taken your views, and you were, as I understood, 
abroad; but she herself generously volunteered to sit to me 
for a picture I had in my mind, “The Spirit of Snowdon.” It 
was a failure, however, and I abandoned it. Afterwards, knowing 
that I was at my wits’ end for a model in the painting I have 
been for a long time at work upon, “ Zenelophon,” she again 
offered to sit to me. The result has been that the picture, now 
near completion, is by fur the best thing I have ever done, 

I had noticed for some time that SintVs mind seemed to be 
running upon some project. Neither Miss \Vynne nor I could 
guess what it was. Ihil a few days ago she proposed that Miss 
Wymu; and she .should take a trip to North Wales in order 
to revisit the places endeared to them both by reminis¬ 
cences of their childhood. Nothing seemed more natural than 
this. And Sinfi’s noble self sacrifice for Miss Wynne had 
entitled her to every consideration, and indeed every indulgence. 
And yesterday they started for Wales. It was not till after 
tlicy were gone that I learnt from another newspaper paragraph 
that you did not go to Japan, and are in Wales. And pow I 
begin to suspect that Sinfi’s determination to go to W’ales with 
Mfss Wynne arose from her having suddenly learnt that you 
are still there. ‘'5 

And now, my dear Aylwin, having acted as a somcwl^t 
prosaic reporter of these wonderful events, I should like to 
conclude my letter with a word or two about what took place 
when I parted from you in the streets of Ixmdon. I saw then 
that your sufferings had been very great, and since that time 
tlu;y must have been tenfold greater. And now I rejoice to 
think that, of all the men in this world who have ever loved, 
you, througli this very suffering, have been the most fortunate. 
As Job's faith was tried by Heaven, so has your love been 
tried by the power which you call “ circumstance ” and Vhich 
Wildcrspin calls “the spiritu^ world.” All that death has to 
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teach the mind and the heart of man yon have learnt to the* 
very full, and ycl she you love is restored to you, and 
soon 45 c in your arms. I, alas! have kmi; known that the 
•tragedy d!' tragedies is the death of a beloved mistress, or a 
beloved wife. 1 have long known that it is as the King of 
^ Terrors that Death must needs come to any tnatr who kn»i\vs 
w’hat the word “love” really me.u\s. I have never Wen a 
reader of ]>hilosoj)hy, but 1 nnderslatui that ibe i>hilosoi’>bi rs of 
all countries have Ijeen preaching foi ages upon ages about 
resignation to Death—about the linal bencficenee of Death* - 
tlrat “reasonable moderator arrd equipoise of justice,” as Sir 
Thomas llrowne calls him. Etpiipuise of justi«:e in<U»:(l! lie 
who can redd with tolerarv'c such words as ll>esc mitsl havi* 
known nothing of the true passion of love for a woman as ytui 
and I uiulcrsland it. Thr Kli/ahethans are full <il this non 
sen.se j hut wln rc do(-‘S Shukspeare, with all his infinensc 
philosophical }>ower, evi-r sliow this leuipcr ((f aecjtiicscetice? 
All his impeachments of Dc.uh have t!ie di cp ring of petson.tl 
feeling—dr.nnaiist though he was. But, wh.it I am going to 
ask you is, Dow shall tlie modern matmali-il, who you think 
is to dominate the Twenlh-lli (’eiitury and all tin t'-ntinics to 
follow -how ''h.'d! he (onfront Death when .i Ik loved mistre.ss is 
struck down ? When Moschus lusienled that the ma!h>w, the 
anise, and the parsley li.ul a fresl) birth f;very year, whilst we men 
sleep in the hoUow' eanli a haig, unhoimded, never waking slei'p, 
he toRl us wliat ytjiir modern malt rialist t(‘lls us, and hf n t.'chottd 
the lamcnlalion which, long before Drceee had a hteratunfat 
all,•had been heard beneath dhahlean stars and along the 
muckhanks of iht; Nile. Your hitter experience made you a.sk 
rift-tcriaiism, Wh.U comfort is lliere in lieing lohl that death is 
the very nursery of new life, and llwt our heirs arf^ our very 
selvas, if when you take leave of her who was and is your wf)rld 
it i.s “ Vale, vale, in stternum vde”? 'rim doggetl resolution 
with which at first you fought and strove for materialism struck 
me greatly. It made you alntosi rude to me at our last 
meeting. 

When I pvirled from you I should have been hliral indeed 
had I/ailed to notice how «;cfirnfully you repudiated my sug¬ 
gestion that you should replafto the amulet in the tomb 
from whicli it Iiad been stolen. I did not then know that 
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the tomb was your fatlier’s. Had I known it my suggestion 
W 9 uld have been much more emphatic. I saw that you had 
the greatest difficulty in refraining from laughing in ftiy face 
when I said to you that you would eventually replace it?' 
Yes, you had great difficulty in refraining from langhiitjg. 

I did not take offence. I felt sure that the cross was in some , 
way connected with the young lady you had lost in Wales, but 
I could not guess how. Had you told me that the cross had 
been taken from your father’s tomb 1 should no doubt have 
connected it with the cry of “ Father ” which had, I knew, 
several times been uttered in Wilderspin’s studio by the model 
in her paroxysms, and 1 should liave earlier done what I was 
destined to do—I should earlier have brought you together. 
From synifKithy tliat sprang from a deep experience I knew you 
octter than you knew yourself. When I learnt from Sinfi Ix^vell 
that >V)U had fulfilled my proj^hecy I did not laugh. I'cars rather 
than laughter would have been more in my mood, fori realized 
the martyrdom you must have suffered before you were iin])clled 
to do it. 1 knew how you must have been driven by sorrow— 
driven against all the mental methods and traditions of your 
life— into the arms of supcrnaturalism. But you were simply 
doing what Hamlet w'ould have done in such circumstances— 
what Macbeth would have done, and wliat he would have done 
who spoke to the human heart through their voices. All men, 

1 be'lievc, have Macbeth’s instinct for making “assurance 
doubly sure,” and 1 cannot imagine the man who, entangled as 
yoj were in a net of conflicting evidence—the evidence of the 
spiritual and the evidence of the natural world—would nc*; if, 
the question were that of averting a curse from acting on a 
beloved mistress, have done as you did. That paralysis l!>f 
Hamlet’s will which followed when the evidence of two worlds 
hung in equipoise before him, no one can possibly understand 
better than I. For it was exactly similar to my own 
condition on that never-to-be-forgotten night when she whom 
1 lost • • . « t I 

While the marvellous sight fell, or appeared to fall, upon my 
eyes, my blood, like Hamlet’s, became so masterfid tl^t my 
reason seemed nothing but a «blind and timorous guide. No 
sooner had the sweet vision fled than my reason, like Hamlet’s, , 
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rose and rcje«;led it. It was not until I liccamu aevjuaintul# 
with the rationnh* of syiupalholic niaiufotatums --it was* not 
till 1*learnt, by means of that extraor<linary book of your 
•father’s, ?'hich seems to have done its part in uirnini; friend 
Wildtrspin’s head, what is the supposed metlunl by whielr llic 
spiritual world acts upon the material world atts by thi.'uidof 
those same natuud bond.s which keeji the suns in th«.ir paths 
that my blood and my reason became rei (Jiu.iled, .inti a new 
light carne to me. And I knew that this. wt>uld be your ease. 
Yes, my dear Aylwin, I knew that wiien the issues Life arc 
greatly beyond the common, and when our hearts are lorn as 
yours has heen torn, and when our .souls are tar fne with a 
flame .such as that whit'h 1 suiw was eonsurnin:; you, the awful 
possibiiilie.s of tliis uni\i rse—of whi'h we, t nih/ed men or 
savage, know' nothing -will come before us, untl le.ise t»';j 
hearts with sli.nig<. wild htrpes, “ihouyji all tht. ‘piooKsgf of all 
the logicians should hold ihi'in up to s*t*in.” 

} am, my dear Aylwin, 

Your situ ell l rii ini, 

T. U Ai cv. 
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W.\s tlu.'invslciy nl an end? Was tinic (mr jK*ii)t in lliis 
slory of stories which tins idler of D'^NH yV h,i<l not ch-.ircrl 
up? \\-s, indm) llu'rc was one. What motive oi i.-.ilur, 
what iui.xturu of motives hail iniiHllcd Sm(i to pl.iy her 
jiart in rcstorint' Winifred to me? Her a(lettintfor me 
wa.s, I knew, as str<jn^ as my own .ifft-fti-in fm her. Ihii 
this f attributed larj;ely to the mysteiious moveminls of 
the l>lood of Kenella Stanley whirl) we both sImpm], Jn many 
inatlr r.’s there was a kiM''hip of ta'>te betwten us mm h as rlifl 
not exist betweerj me and Winrtir, wiio was lat foaii beiiij; 
scornful of convi-ntions, and to whom tlir htlir Inaeonian 
laws of Ih'tlish “Snriety” were not obje<ts of mere amnsr 
ment. as they were to tne .nirl Sinfi. 

All this I attriimted t<^ that “ prepolt ney o( ljansmi:-aon in 

desfent ” whleh I knewlf^ br-one of the KoJiiany‘ harar terlstif 

All this I attributed, 1 say, to the far-reat hin^;. itifltieiK^* of 

Ft'irella Stanley. 

* 

"llut would tl'iis, coupled with her alfeeiion fm ’IS’inifred, have 
\)een stronj^ t jiouph to (ou'juer Sirtfi’s lenor <)f a (urM‘ and if,, 
sujrjrosc'd jK»wor ? And then that cf»llfnjuy n r order! by 
l)*Arcy with what she bclicverl to be her mother's spirit - tlarse 
words about “ the two dukkenpens what did they mean ? At 
one moment I seerncel to euc.s.s their muaninj:;: in a dim way, 
and at the next they .seemed more inexplicable fluin evr*r. Hut 
be their imiKrrt wlmt it might, one thing was quitr’ certain - 
Sinfi had saved Winifred, an^d there swr j'l through my very hr ing 
a pission of gratitudri to the Vijto had aried so nobly 
which for the moment seemcrfto drown all other t motions. 
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• I had not much timCt however, for bringing my thoughts to 
btMi* upon this new source of wonderment; for I suddenly 
saw Winifred and Sinfi descending the steep path toward# me. 

But whnt a cliangc there was in Sinh! Tlie traces of illness 
hud fled entirely from her face, and were replaced by thef ilh^ 
niination of the triumphant soul within—a light such asl could 
imagine shining on the features of Boadicea fresh from a sue 
cessful bout with the foe of her race. Even the loveliness of 
Winnie seemed for the moment to {talc before the su;)crb 
iHv'iuty of the Gyi>sy girl, whom the sun was caressing as 
though it loved her, shedding a radiance over her picturesque 
costume, and making the gold coins round her neck shine like 
dewy wliin flowers stnick by the sutirise. 

1 underbtutjd well that expression of triumph 1 knew that, 
with her, imagination was life itself. I ktuw that tliis imaglna 
tion of shers had just escaped from tlie sting of the dominant 
thouglit which was threatening to turn a sup|)osed cuise into a 
curse indeed. 

1 went to niet't them. 

“ 1 promised to bring her livin' inullo," said Sinft, "and 1 have 
ke;)t my word, and now wc are all going up to the top together” 

Winnie at once proceeded to juck up the brt'akfast things 
III Siiifi's basket. While she was doing this Sinfi and 1 went 
to tile side of the llyn. 

" Sinfi, 1 know all—all you liave done for Winnie, all you 
have done for me.” ' 

"lYou know about me takiii* the cuss ? ” she said in astonish¬ 
ment. " Ckirgio cuss can’t touch Romany, Uiey say, but it «hd . 
touch me. I wur very bad, brother. Howsomedever, it’sitll 
gone now. But how did you come to know about it? WinnijIF 
don't know herself, so she couldn't ha* told you; and 1 
promised Mr. D’Arcy that if ever I wur to see you anywheres 
1 wouldn’t talk about it—leaseways not till he could telf you 
htsself or write to you full.” 

" Winnie does not know about it,” 1 said, " but I dd 1 
know that in order to save her life—in order to save us both 
—you allowed her illness to pass on to you, at your own peril 
But you mustn’t talk of its being h curse, ^6. It iras»jast 
an illness like any other illness, «nd the doctor passed it on to 
you in the same way that doctors sotneUmes do pass on such 
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illnesses. l)octon> can’t cure curses, you know. Vou will soon 
be quite well again, and then you will fuigct all al>out^wlmt 
yotr^l the curse.” 

** I’m well enough now, brother; but see, U'innie has packed 
*the*things and she’s wailing to go up.” 

Wo then began the ascent. 

Ah, that ascent I 1 wish 1 had time and s[u<v to dcscrilH’ 
It. Up the same jiath we went whii h Sitih atui 1 lud fiiltuwod 
on that memorable morning when my heart was as sad as it 
was buoyant now. 

Reaching the tup, wo sat down in the hut and made out 
simple luncheon. Winniowas a gr<Mt fa\ourito with the [H'Opte 
thoie, and she could not got away from thorn (or a long time. 
We went down to ttwloh C’das, and there we stood giuiitg at 
the [Mlh that k‘a<is to Llaulx:ris. # 

I had not observed, hut Winnie evidonlly had« that Siiifi 
wanted to sjjo.ik to mo u!om‘ ; for she wandi^iod away pti'tond 
mg to be KH>king for a certain landmark which she remomlierod ; 
and Siofi and 1 were left together. 

“Brother," Stiid Sinfi, “I ain't a-goin’ l«> Llanhoiis an* 
Carnarvon with you two. You take that jialh ; 1 tiko this.” 

She {xjinted to the twi^ downward ]).uhs. 

“ Surely you arc not going to leave us at a moment like this ? ” 
I said. 

’•‘That’s jist what I am u-goin* to do,” she .s.ud. “'Jliis is 
the very time an’ this is the very place where 1 am u gwiii* to 
li^ve you an' all (iorgios.” 

0 “ i’art on Snowdrm, Sinfi} ” 1 exclaimed. 

^ “'fhat’s what we’reagoin’ to do, brother, Wlial I .w. to 
rnysedf when 1 made up my mind lu take the cuss on tiK* wur 
this; ’I’ll makeherdukkeripencome true; I'll take her to him 
in Wales, and then wcH! past. Wc’ll jiaji on Snowdon, an’ I’ll 
go one way an’ they’ll go another, jist like them two streams 
as start from Gorpliwysfa an’ go runnin’ down till one on 'em 
takes the sea at Carnarvon, and t’other at Tremadoc.’ Yia^ 
brother, it’s on Snowdon wtoe you an’ Winnie Wynne sees the 
la8»</«inOLoveiL’' « 

Distressed as I was at her words, that inflexible look on bei 
liMe 1 oodemood only t4x> well. 
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^ “But there is Mr. D’Arcy to consider,” I said. ** Winnie 
tells me that it is the particular wish uf Mr. D’Arcy that you 
and Ihe should return to him at Hurstcotc Manor. has 
been wonderfully kind, and his wishes should be compli<^ with.** 

“No, brother,” said Sinfi, “I shall never go to Hursteote* 
Manor no more." 

“ Surely you will, Sinfi. Winnie tells me of the deep regard 
that Mr. D’Arry has for you.” 

“ Never no more. Winifred’s dukkcri{x‘n on Snowdon has 
con^e true, and it wur me what made it come true, Yis, it 
wur Sinfi l^;>vell and nobody else what made that dukkcrijHm 
come true.” 

And again her face was illuminated by the triumphrmt 
e.xpressi(>n which it wore when she returned to Knockers' Llyn 
with Winnie. 

“ It indeed your noble self-sacrifice for Winnie and me 
that made the dukkeriixn of the Golden Hand conic tnie.” 

“It worn’t all for you and Winnie, Hal. I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let you think better on me than I desarve. It wur partly for 
ytui, and it wur jxirtly for iny dear mammy, and it wair partly 
lor myself. Listen to rno, Hal Aylwin. IFAen I made Witmids 
dukkeripen come true I madf my twn dukkeripen come to nau^ki 
at the same time. The only way to make a dukkcrijK'n come to 
naught i.s to make another dukkeri]X!n what conterdicks it come 
true. 'I’hat's the only way to master a dukkeripen. It ain’t 
often that Romaiiies or Gorgios or anything that lives can 
masl^jr his own dukkeriiicn. I've been thinkin’ a good deal 
about sich things since I took that cuss on me. Night artflc 
night have 1 laid awake thinkin’ about these 'ere things, an4, 
brother, 1 believe I have done what no livin’ creator evcr< 
done before—I've mastered my own dukkori|icn. My mammy 
used to say that the dukkeripen 01 every livin’ thing comes 
true at last. ‘ Is there anythink in the whole world,’ she would 
say, * more crafty nor one o’ those old broad-finned trouts in 
Knockers’ I.lyn ? But tliat trout's got his dukkeripen, an* it 
, comes true at last. All day long he’s p’raps bin a-fiashtti’ 
his fins an* a twiddlin* his tail round an’ round the may-fiy 
or the brandlin’ womim, though 4ie knows all about |he 
hook ; but all at wonst comes tl^ time o' the Sitin’, and that’s 
the time o’ the dukkeripen, when every fish in the brook. 
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whether he^s hungry or not, begins to bite, an’ then up conies 
old red-spots, an’ grabs at the bait Inrcause la* muit grab; 
an’ swallows it because he muit swallow it; an’ then’s a 
hendf o4 old rcd-s|x>t$ jist as sure as if he didn’t know there 
wur a hook in the Uiit.’ ^Fhat’s what my titaminy used to say. 
l3ut*there wur one as could, and did, master her own duk- 
kertpen—Siiuri Lovell’s little Sinfi.” 

"You have mastered your dukkeri|K*n, Sinfi?” 

“ Yes, I’ve mastered mine,” she said, with the same look of 
triumph on her face—”I swore I’d master my dukkeri{}en, 
brother, an’ 1 done it. I said to myself tlu*. diikkeripen is 
strong, but a Romani chi may be stronger Mill if she keejis 
a-sayin’ to herself * I will umter it ; I wn.i., 1 will.’” 

" 'I'hen that explains something I have often noticed, Sinfi. 
I have often seen your lips move and nothing has come from 
them but a whis|)er, * I will, I will, I will.* ” * 

“Ah, you’ve noticed that, have you? Well then, ^o%v you 
know what it meiint.” 

“ but, Sinfi, you have not told me what your dukkerija n is. 
You have often alluded to it, but you have never allowed me 
even to guess what it is.” 

Sinfi’s face beamed with pride of triumph. 

“You never guessed it? No, you never could guess it. An' 
mimths an’ months have we lived together an’ you heard me 
whis{)er * I will, I will,’ an’ you never guessed what them words 
rae^nL Lucky fur you, my fine Gorgio, that you didn’t guess 
it,” she said, in an altered tone. 

“Why?” ** 

*“’Cos if you had a-guessed it you’d ha’ cotch’d a left-hand 
i)ij<ly-blow that *ud most like ha’ killed you. 'Fhai’.s wliat you'd 
ha’ cotch’d. but now as we’re a^oin' to fwrt for ever I’ll tell 
you.” 

“ Part for ever, Sinfi ? ” 

“Yis, an* that’s why I’m goin* to tell you what my 
dukkeripen wur. Many’s the time as you’ve asked riic how it 
was that, for all that you and 1 wa.s pais, I hate the (R)rgio$ 
in a general way as much as Rhona Boswell likes ’em. I used to 
like the Gorgios wonst as jrell as ever Rhona did-^else bow 
ahoflld f ewr ha* been so fond o’ Winnie Wynne ? Tell me that,” 
she said, in an argumentative^'way as though I had challenged 
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her speech. ** If I hadn’t ha’ liked the Goi^os wonst, how 
k ha’ been so fond o‘ Winnie Wynne ? An’ why don’t I like 
Oorg^os now? Many’s the time you’ve ax’d me that qaestkm, 
an' now’s the time for me to tell you, I know’d the time *ud 
come, an’ this is the time to tell you, when you and me aiui 
Winnie arc a-goin’ to part for ever at the top o' the bluest 
mountain in the world, this 'ere blessed Snowdon, as alius did 
seem someliow to belong to her an’ me. When 1 wur fond o* 
the Gorgios—fonder nor ever Rhona Boswell wur at that time, 
('cos she hadn’t never met then with the Gorgio she’s a-goin' to 
die for)—it wur when I wur a little chavi, an' didn't know 
nothink about dukkeripens at ail ; hut arterwaids my mammy 
told my dukkeripcn out o’ the clouds, an’ it wur jist this; 1 
wur to beware o' Gorgios, ’cos a Gorgio would come among the 
Kaulo Camloes an’ break my heart. An’ I says to her, * Mammy 
dear, afore^ my heart shall break for any Gorgio I'll cut it out with 
this ’ore toife,’ an’ 1 draw’d her knife out o’ her frock an* put it 
in my own, and here it is." And Sinfi pulled out her knife 
and showed it to me. “ An’ now, brother, I’m goin’ to tell you 
somethink else, an’ what I'm goin' to tell you’ll show we’re goin’ 
to part for ever an’ ever. As sure as ever the Golden Hand 
opened over Winnie Wynne’s head an’ yourn on Snowdon, so 
sure did I feel that you two ’ud be manied, even when it 
seemed to you that she must be dead. An’ as sure as ever my 
mammy said 1 must beware o’ Gorgios, so sure was 1 that you 
wur the very Gorgio as wur to break the Romany chi’s heark— 
if that Romany chi’s heart hadn’t been Sinh Lovell’s. You 
hadnk been my pal long afore I know’d that Arter I had 
been with you a-lookin’ for Winnie or fishin’ in the brook|^ 
many’s the time, when I lay in the tent with the star-H^I 
a-shinin’ through the chinks in the tent's mouth, that I've 
said to myself, *The very Gorgio as my mother seed 
a-comin’ to the Ix>volls when she penned my dukkeiin, he's 
asleep in his livin’-wagghi not five yards off.' That’s what 
, made me seem so strange to you at times, Chinkin' o* my 
mammy’s words, an’ sayin’ *| wiU, I will.' An' now, brodier, 
(are you well.” 

, But you must bid Winnie good-bye,” I said, as 1 saw funr 
returning. . 

“Better not,” said she. **YAu tell her I've changed my 
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mind about goin' to Camairon. Shell think we shall meet 
agam» but vre sba’n’t Tell her that they ex]>cct you and he# 
at the inn at l^lanhcris. Khona will he there to-nightjwith 
Winl!ic^%cla’cs and things,” 

* ** Sinfi,” I said, “ I cannot part from yoti thus, 1 should be 

Inisdrablc all my days. No man ever had such a noble, self- 
sacriAcing friend as you. 1 cannot give you up. In a fewdays 
I shall go to the tents and see you and Rhoai, and my old 
friends, Panud and jerirho; 1 shall indce<l, Sinfi. I m<‘an to 
do it” 


“ No, no,” cried SinA ; “ cverythink says * No ’ to that; the 
clouds an* the stars says * No,’ an' the win* viys * No,’ and the 
shine ai\d the shadow.s s.iys * No,’ and the Romany Sap says 
* No ’ An’ 1 shall send your Uvin’>w,iggin away, Reia; yis, I 
shall send it artcr you, Hal, and your two fx autilul grics; an' I 
shall tell my daddy—as never contcrdicks his cha\i ii^^nothink, 
’cos she’s ltH»k the seein* eye ftom Shuri Instil—I Jhall tell 
my dear daddy as no Gorgio and no (Jorgie, no lad an’ no wem h 
as ever wur l)red o' Oorgio blood an’ Ixmes, mustn't never hve 
with our hrctfl no more. 'I’hat’s what I shall tell my dear daddy ; 
an’ why? an’ why? 'cos that’s what my mammy com«-s an’ 
tolls me every night, wakin’ an’ sleepin’* that’s what she (on)es 
an’ tells me, Reia, in the waggin an' in the li'Ht, an’ aiuvith the 
sun an’aneath the stars—an’ that's what the Aery eyes of the 
Romany Sap says out o’ the ferns an' the grass, an’ in the 
Lorulra streets, whenever I thinks o’ you. ‘The kair iskusiito 
for the katrengro, but for the Romany the o|x*n air.'^ That’s 
what my mammy ust'd to say.” * 

^he then left me and disrended the path to('a|Ml f’urig, 



was soon out of sight. 


* Tbft IS gcMhl ff»r Ihe house 'tweper, Ihe i»jM n nir fur the f^yjoy 
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Tlic W;ilk to Llanbcris 

When, on coming to rejoin us, Wiimic learnt tliat Sinfi ha<I 
left for Caj>eJ Curig, she seemed at first somewhat dis^ict'iled, 
I thought Her training, begun uiidt;r her aunt, and finished 
under Miss Hairymple, had been such that she was by no 
means oblivious of Welsh proprieties; and, though 1 myself 
was entirely unable to see in what way it was more eccentric to 
be mountaineering with a lover than with a Gypsy companion, 
she proposed that we should follow Stnfi. 

**I iiave seen your famous living waggon,”she said. “It 
goes wherever the I^ovells go. 1.^*1 us follow her. You am 
stay at Bcllws or Capel Curig, and I can stay with Sinft.” 

Ii:old her how strong was Sinfi’s wish that wc should not do 
so. Winnie soon yielded her point, and we began leisurdf our 
dspeent westward, along that same path which Stnfi and I had 
tauten on that other evening, which now seemed so far away, when 
^ walked down to Llanberis w'itli the setting sun in our faces. 
If my niisery could then only find expression in sighs and 
occasional ejaculations of pain, absolutely dumb was the bliss 
that came to me now, growing in [xtwer with every moment, as 
the soeptidsm of my mind about the reality of the new heaven 
hefoNre me gave way to the triumphant acceptance of it by my 
soues and my soul. 

The beauty of the scene—^the touch of the summer breeze, 
soft |s wrivet even when it grew bobterous, the perfume of the 
Snoiedonian fbwetagethat can^ up tomeet us, seemed to pour 
ia iqioik me thrmi^h the muric Wipnie^s voice wliich seemed 

f v 
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<;iO be fusing them all. That beloved voice was maiding idl my 
senses one. 

You leave all the talk to me,” she said But as she lofdced 
in my face her instinct told her why I could not talk* She 
knew that such happiness and such bliss as mine carry the>«oul 
into a region where spoken language is not. 

l*ooking round me towards the left, where the mighty hollow 
of Cwm Uyli was partly in sunshine and partly in shade, I 
startled Winnie by suddenly calling out her name. My 
thoughts had left the happy dream of Winifred’s presence and 
were with SinA Lovell. As 1 looked at the tall precipices 
rising from the chasm right up to the summit of Snowdon, 

I recalled how Sinfi, notwithstanding her familiarity with the 
scene, appeared to stand apiKillcd us she gazed at the jagged 
ridges if' Oib y-Ddysg)!, Crib Goch, Lliwedd, and the heights 
of Mod Siuhod beyond. I recalled how the expression of 
.ilrirm upon SinlVs features had made me almost see in the 
distance a starving girl wandering among the r(x;ks, and tliis it 
was that made me now exclaim “ Winnie! ” W'ith this my 
lost power of s|)eech returned. 

We went to the ruined huts where Sitifi had on that meraor* 
able day lingered by the spring, and Winnie began to scoop out 
the water w'ith her hand and drink it. She saw how 1 wanted 
to dritik the water out of the little ixxlm, and she .scoojicd some ^ 
t>ut for me, saying, “ It's the purest, and sweetest, and 'best 
wat^r on Snowdon.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “the purest, and sweetest, and best watetin 
the world when drunk from such a cup.” , 

She drew her hand away and let the w’ater drop through hd.^ 
Angers, and turned round to look at the scene we had 
where the summit of Snowdon was towering beyond a reach of 
ruck, bathed in the rapidly deepening light 
“ No idle compliments between you and me, sir,” she said 
with a smile. “ Remember that 1 have still time and strength 
to go back to the top and follow Sinfi down to the camp.^ 

And then we both laughed together, as we laughed that 
afternoon in Wilderness Road whence enimcmted hei> th|piies 
upon the \x>ices of men and the voices of Inrds. She then 
stood gazing abstractedly into a pool of vmter, upon whidi 
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the evening lights were now faUing. As I saw her reflected im 
the surface of Uie stream, which was as smooth as a 
saw*her reflected there sometimes on an almost colourless 
f suTface,^ometimes amid a proc«!ssion in which every colour of 
<he fainbow took i>art, I sighed. ** Why do you sigh ? said she. 

I could not tell her why, for I was recalling Wilderspin’s 
words about her matchless beauty and its inspiring effect upon 
the {mintcr who painted it It would indeed, as Wildcrspin 
had said, endow mediocrity with genius. 

Why do you sigh ? ” she repeatetL 

**Oh, if 1 could paint that, Winnie, if I cotild juunt that 
picture in the water.'' 

“And why should you not?” she said, in a dreamy way. 
And then a sudden thought seemeti to strike her, and she .said 
with much energy, “Uecome a painter, Henry! Become a 
painter I No man ever yet satisfied a true woman wl^lid not 
work—work liard at something—anything ~ if not in the active 
affairs of life, in the world of art My love you must always 
have now—you must always have it under any drc'utnst.'uu es. 

I could not help under any circumstance.s giving you low. 
But 1 fear I could not give a rich, idle man—even if he were 
Henry himself —cnough love to satisfy a yearning like yours." 

She bent her face again over the water, ami looked at the 
picture. 

'* You have often told me th.it my face is beautiful, Henry, 
and* you know you never could make me iitdieve it But 
oppose you should be right after all, and .suppose 
wme a ptiintcr, and used it for a picture of the Spirit of 
Si»wdon, I should then thank God for luiving given me a 
Jksautiful face, for it would enable you to win your goal. 
And afterwards, when its l»eauty hnd passed away, as it .soon 
would, I should have no further need for Iniauly, for my 
painter-husband would, jjartly through me, have won.” 

As we walked along, she ijointed to the tubukr bridge over 
the Menai Straits and to the coast of Anglc-scy, The fwumrama 
bad that fahydike exprt^sion which belongs to peculiarly to 
Welsh scenery. Other mountainous countries in Euro|X! are 
b6at,t|tful| and since that dsiine walk I have become intimately 
ac<|ualnted with them, but for associations romantic and {x>etic, 
lb(^ is surety no land in the wodd equal to North Wales. 
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^ ** Do you remember, Winnie,” I murmured, “ when you so dc* 
ligh|Bd me by exclaiming, * Wbat a beautiful world it is I 
“Ah, yes,” said Winnie, “and how I should love to 
its beauty. I'lie only people 1 really envy are painter^ ' 
We were now at the famous spot where the triple edlo 
best heard, and we began to shout like two children in the 
direction of Llyn TMu’r Arddtt. And then our talk naturally 
fell on Knockers’ Llyn and the echoes to be heard there. She 
then took me to another famous sight on this side of Snowdon, 
the enormous stone, said to be five thousand tons in weight, 
called the Knockers’ anvil. While we lingered here Winnie 
gave me as many anecdotes and legends of this stone as would 
fill a little volume. But suddenly she stopped. 

“ 1 . 00 k! ” she .said, pointing to the sun.set, “ I have seen 
that siglu. only once iK'fore. I was witli Sinfi. She called it 
‘ the l.)t^3teri[)en of the Trfishul/ " 

'I'he sun was now on the point of sinking, and his radiance, 
falling on the cloud-jugeantry of the acnith, fired the flakes and 
vapoury films floating and trailing above, turning them at first 
into a ruby-colourod mass, and then into an ocean of rosy fire. 

A horizontal bar of cloud which, until the radiance of the 
sun.set fell upon it, had been dull and dark and grey, as 
though a long slip from the slate quarries had been laid across 
the west, became for a moment a deep lavender colour, and 
then purple, and then red-gold. But what Winnie was |K>int' 
ing at was a dazzling shaft of quivering fire where the sunliad 
now sunk behind the horizon. Shooting up from the difls 
where the sun had disappeared, this shaft intersected the 
of clouds and seemed to make an irregular cross of deep 
When Winjiie turned her eyes again to mine 1 was astonished^ 
to see tears in them. 1 asked her what they meant She said, 

“ While I was looking at th.at cross of rose and gold iu the 
clouds it seemed to me that there a»me on the evening breeze 
the sound of a sob, and that it was Sinfi’s, my sister Sinfi’s ; 
but of course by this time Snowdon stands between tis and 
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*' In *THe Coming of Love* (wMcb* thotwh piUished enriitir* b 
a sequti to * Aylwin") be has given u« an unwrgefwbte, we cannot 
trtit l^lieve an enduring portrait; one of the few inimoital women 
of the imagination. KtKHia Busweil cornea again Into * Aylwin/” 
— lAteraturt. 

'*(Jn account of the haunting of' Tlie Duning of Love/ 
Ruswtii intended to uve one of ilte acencs for a picture--^ that 
depicted in a aonnet called 'The Stan in the Kiver/ wWh he 
promiuDccd to lie the 'most original of alt the veniomT^f/he 
“ Dopfxlganger ’* legend.' Atkfndrtfm. * • 

" Superb writing; it has its chances for all time. Mathed by 
(he port's strongest charactertsiirs, his rare art of desenhutg by 
successive images of strength ami brauty."—/An(y JVtwt. 

" A work to which the student and Uie Uteiary historian must 
turn with feelings of reverence for nuuty a generation to ctwie, 

* Khona' surely imi cutne to stay in Engiish poetry." >*sS'irw. 

"Gives the author a deftoite, permanent* and distinguished 
pos^U^m among {irescal day poets.*L.(7A)Ari 

"Original and interesting, fresh in luiijcct and feeling.">• TAr 

7ywrj. 

" ILu the distinctive quality of not resembling the work of any 
giber tvjeu"— J*a// Mall (iaxtUe, 

•**The (Doming of Love’ is a striking story, powerfully told.*— 
Veaijr Ckronteie, f 

" Here unquestionably is the grand style which Amdd so often 
desiderated in modern verse. Hy the sonnets in the s«c<md half of 
bis volume* Mr Watts-Ounton ranks among the foremost of living 
poem.*—dt/ Gtattig, 

" In a suocefsion of tableaux—sometimes so vivid and reidislie 
that we seem to be io^tking at a canvas rather than a printed page i 
at other times as cloudy and uncanny as the shadow scenes ducted 
in a beryl stone or magic ci^stai, >Mr Watts-1 hmtrm oontrives to 
present before ns the evolulton of a soul."— Sifttk, 
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• ** Hie eential idea of tbis diarminf, poetic book is that of lofe alnuigef 
than death, love elevating thdoul to a mjrstical conception of the Wtfwaei t 
It that at the moment 'Mrbeii England, mtoneahyi Hritlt 

her successes, seems to have no room to thought except whh ni0tA to 
her fleet and her commerce, and ailoivs hersdf to be dazxiud m dieantt 
of universal empire, the \io 0 k in vogue should be Mr. 'Watts*bon^n*| 
romance—the ‘most idealistic, the farthest removed from the midem 
Anglo-Saxon concimtioa of life that one could posnMjr conedee. 
Bttt this fact has often been uUervable in literary history. Is not tbo 
true charm of letters that of giving to the soul respiM from the brntalt^ 
of contcmfionry events /a Ltifttairt, 

** The appearance of a novel from the hand of a poet and critic is an 
interesting event."—Tiw/. 

** A vivid, enthralling, absorbing love story. Its open-air freshness, its 
thnlhng intertst, and ns intense and noble passion wilt make it one ol 
the most cagtrl> lead novels of recent years It a ill be reml with dth,»ht 
by multitudi,! «ho may scarcely reflect at all onus deeper meaning, 
hinfi IS the fincbt heroine in recent fiction ”— Datly Chnmtilt. 

1 he book isamaiing in tt<> variety and in i*s pow.er, in the art with which 
itcoml}inestbcmvdi(.aI nith the actual, the pomp of society uiih the humour 
and the pathos of the slum binfi I ovell is one of the most finished studtre 
ol Its tyoff and kin<i in all romantic literature " •‘/Jii ly Neas. 

"WeTjti recall no s‘«d> ol the love pa,su)n Uni can commre with 
*Aylwln^ I, . . Since Shikesjieare created U]htlM there lus hern 
nothing in litciatuic so moving, so pathetic, so unimaginably sorrovi ful 
as the madness of Winnie Wvnnr ”— Stat 


" A poem in prose. An adiliti >n, not only to our best works of fiction, 
hut to ottc masterpieces of piosc *' — LUerature. 

**'Aylwiti* comes Straight from the heart,' and consequently gom 
straight to the heirt ” •‘Athenaum 

“Uevond doubt a highly portic nvintiic, ably carried out . * . Mr, 
Watts-Uunton has Attem|acd to show tint no *n in having loved a woman 
with a deep spiritual love can be a miterialM 1 hts opinion is, as it 
were, the int^mottv of lus work, It is cxpicsstd with unw mUd eloquence 
by vain u • characters ”—femndtdet JVbuts 
*• hime ‘ Manon Lescaut ’ wo hivr hid no smh talc of sontimontiand 
without iloobt the sentiment of Mr \\ aus l>unton is of a higher soelNban 
that jof tlie AWw 1‘revosi .S/aw ^ari 
One of the wonders of 'A}lwin'is theaitistic power w iih which the 
spiritttoi essence of wholly divcisc characters are illustrated in a subtle 
unity."—.9ir«. ^ 

**Smfi f ovell Is one of the greatest heroines in futi >n. . . 

"Charged with the incommitnicablo, natural magic of ]>rteuy, ^ 
singularly oiigmal and suggtn4ive wotk of fiction . i'ootd qnly lie con* 
ceived and wiitten b> a imet Thit I ngluh conlcmi'orary fiction is vexy 
considerably richer liy Mr, \VatU*I>unton'.> romance we have no doubt 
whatever H ft/»,i»s/rr CmtU* 


*' Ihe value ami iini>ottance to ICngbsh Iitcaative at the present moment 
of snch a lamk as * A>twin' cm haidiv be over c Oimated. Mr, Wattsy, 
Dunton has inve^tcsl the novelist'^ calling nlSi fresh hsmoiir and dlgi^A 

Literary wHM, 

"Anything more beantifiit hi idea and oonceptimi than this romamna 
eoold hardly be imagined. The mrthor's poems btvf always beep mlmlmd 
—tiiey have even cmrmed Ihiate Gabriti Komotii t bntlki tWiithjMfnce» 
imtmak * A ylwM*tmeeh anything tMmmghtMi^saii^ ^ . 
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